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THE 


Hiſtory of England, 


CHAP. VI. 
HENRY I. 


= The Cruſades—Acceſſion of Henry—Marriage of the 
Ling Invaſion by duke Robert— Accommodation with 
Robert Attack of Normandy— ye, 1, of Normandy— 
Continuation of the quarrel wwith Anſelm the pri- 
mate—Compromiſe with bim Wars abroad—Death 
of prince William King's ſecond marriage. Death 
and character of Henry. | | 


AFTER the adventurers in the holy war were aſſembled 
on the banks of the Boſphorus, oppoſite to Conſtan- 
tinople, they proceeded on their enterpriſe ; but immedi- 
Z ately experienced thoſe difficulties which their zeal had 
'Z hitherto concealed from them, and for which, even if 
they had foreſeen them, it would have been almoſt im- 
poſſible to provide a remedy. The Greek emperor, 
Alexis Comnenus, whs had applied to the weſtern Chriſt- 
ians for ſuccour againſt the Turks, entertained hopes, 
and thoſe but feeble ones, of obtaining ſuch a moderate 
ſupply, as, acting under his command, might enable 
him to repulſe the enemy: But he was extremely aſtoniſh- 
ed to ſee his dominions overwhelmed, on a ſudden, by 
fuch an inundation of licentious barbarians, who, though 
they pretended friendſhip, deſpiſed his ſubjects as un- 
warlike, and deteſted them as heretical. By all the arts 
of policy, in which he excelled, he endeavoured to divert 
the torrent; but while he employed profeſſions, careſſes, 

5 | civilities, 
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civilities, and ſeeming ſervices towards the leaders of th 
crulade, he ſecretly regarded thoſe imperious allies as 
more dangerous than the open enemies by whom his em- 
pire had been formerly invaded. Having effected that 
difficult point of diſembarking them ſafely in Aſia, he 
entered into a private correſpondence with Soliman em- 
peror of the Turks; and practiied every inſidious art, 
which his genius, his power, or his ſituation enabled 
him to employ, for diſappointing the enterpriſe, and diſ- 
couraging the Latins from making thencetorward any 
fuch prodigious migrations. His dangerous policy was 
ſeconded by the diſorders inſeparable from to vaſt a mul- 
titude, who were not united under one head, and were 
conducted by leaders of the moſt independent intractable 
ſpirit, unacquainted with military diſcipline, and deter- 
mined enemies to civil authority and ſubmiſſion. The 
ſcarcity of proviſions, the exceſſes of fatigue, the influ- 
ence of unknown climates, joined to the want of concert 
in their operations, and to the ſword of a warlike enemy, 
deſtroyed the adventurers by thouſands, and would have 
abated the ardour of men impelled to war by leſs power- 
ful motives. Their zeal, however, their bravery, and 
their irreſiſtible force, ſtill carried them forward, and 
continually advanced them to the great end of their en- 
terpriſe. After an obſtinate ſiege they took Nice, the 
feat of the Turkiſh empire; they defeated Soliman in two 
great battles ; they made themſelves maſters of Antioch 
and entirely broke the force of the Turks, who had ſo 
long retained thoſe countries in ſubjection. The foldan 
of Egypt, whoſe alliance they had hitherto courted, re- 
covered, on the fall of the Turkiſh power, his former au- 
thority in Jeruſalem; and he informed them by his am- 
aſtadors, that if they came diſarmed to that city, they 
might now perform their religious vows, and that all 
Chriſtian pilgrims, who ſhould thencetorth viſit the holy 
ſepulchre, might expect the ſame good treatment which 
they had ever received from his predeceſſors. he offer 
was rejected; the ſoldan was required to yield up the 
city to the Chriſtians; and on his retuſal, the champions 
of the croſs advanced to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, 5 
| wey 
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they regarded as the conſummation of their labours. By 
the detachments which they had made, and the diſaſters 
which they had undergone, they were diminiſhed to the 
number of twenty thouſand foot and fifteen hundred 
horſe ; but theſe were ſtill formidable, from their valour, 
their experience, and the obedience which, from paſt 
calamities, they had learned to pay to their leaders. 
After a ſiege of five weeks, they took Jeraſalem by aſſault ; 
and, impelled by a mixture of military and religious 
rage, they put the numerous garriſon and inhabitants to 
the ſword without diſtinction. Neither arms defended the 
valiant, nor ſubmiſſion the timorous : No age or ſex 
was ſpared : Infants on the breaſt were pierced by the 
fame blow with their mothers, who implored for mercy : 
Even a multitude, to the number of ten thouſand perſons, 
who had ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, and were pro- 
miſed quarter, were butchered in cool blood by thoſe 
ferocious conquerors. The ſtreets of Jeruſalem were 
covered with dead bodies ; and the triumphant warriors, 
after every enemy was ſubdued and ſlaughtered, immedi. 
ately turned themſelves, with the ſentiments of humili- 
ation and contrition, towards the holy ſepulchre. They 
threw aſide their arms, ftill ſtreaming with blood: They 
advanced with reclined bodies, and naked feet and heads, 
to that ſacred monument: They ſung anthems to their 
Saviour, who had there purchaſed their ſalvation by his 
death and agony : And their devotion, enlivened by the 
preſence of the place where he had ſuffered, ſo overcame 
their fury, that they diſſolved in tears, and bore the ap- 
pearance of every ſoft and tender ſentiment. So incon- 
liſtent is human nature with itſelf! And ſo eafily does 
the moſt effeminate ſuperſtition ally, both with the moſt 
heroic courage and with the fierceſt barbarity ! 

This great event happened on the fifth of July in the 
laſt vear of the eleventh century. The Chriſtian princes ' 
and nobles, after chuſing Godfrey of Bouillon king of 
Jeruſalem, began to ſettle themielves in their new con- 
queſts ; while ſome of them returned to Europe, in order 
to enjoy at home that glory, which their valour had ac- 


{ quired them in this popular and meritorious” enterpriſe. 
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Among theſe was Robert duke of Normandy, who, 2s 
he had relinquiſhed the greateſt dominions of any prince 
that attended the cruſade, had all along diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the moſt intrepid courage, as well as by that 
affable diſpoſition and unbounded generoſity which gain 
the hearts of ſoldiers, and qualify a prince to thine in a 
military life. In paſſing through Italy, he became ac- 
uainted with Sibylla, daughter of the count of Conver- 
— a young lady of great beauty and merit, whom he 
eſpouſed: Indulging himſelf in this new paſſion, as well 
as fond of enjoying eaſe and pleaſure, after the fatigues 
of ſo many rough campaigns, he lingered a twelvemonth 
in that delicious climate; and though his friends in tie 
north looked every moment for his arrival, none of them 
knew when they could with certainty expect it. By this 
delay he loſt the kingdom of England, which the great 
fame he had acquired during the cruſades, as well as 
2 his undoubted title, both by birth and by the preceding | 
agreement with his deceaſed brother, would, had he | 
been preſent, have infallibly ſecured to him. To | 
Prince Henry was hunting with Rufus in the New | 
Foreſt, when intelligence of that monarch's death was 
brought him; and being ſenſible of the advantage attend- | 
ing the conjuncture, he hurried to Wincheſter, in order 
| to ſecure the royal treaſure, which he knew to be a ne- 
| ceſſary implement for facilitating his deſigns on the 
crown. He had ſcarcely reached the place when William | 
de Breteuil, keeper of the treaiure, arrived, and oppoſed 
himſelf to Henry's pretenſions. This nobi'eman, wha 
Thad been engaged in the {ame party of hunting, had no 
ſooner heard of his maſter's death, than he haſtened to 
| take care of his charge; and he told the prince, that 
this treaſure, as well as the crown, belonged to his elder 
| brother, who was now his ſovereign; and that he him- 
| ſelf, for his part, was determined, in ſpite of all other 
| 1 to maintain bis allegiance to him. But 
enry, drawing his ſword, threatened him with inſtant 
death if he dared to diſobey him; and as others of the 
late king's retinue, who came every moment to Wincheſ- 
r | | | ter, 
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ter, joined the prince's party, Breteuil was obliged to 
withdraw his oppoſit ion, and to acquieſce in this violence. 


Henry, without loſing a moment, haſtened with the 


money to London; and having aſſembled ſome noblemen 
and prelates, whom his addreſs, or abilities, or preſents, 
gained to his file, he was ſuddenly elected, or rather 
ſaluted, king; and immediately proceeded to the exerciſe 
of royal authority. In leſs than three days after his 
brother's death, the ceremony of his coronation was 
perform ed by Maurice biſhop of London, who was per- 
ſuaded to officiate on that occaſion; and thus, by his 
courage and celerity, he intruded himſelf into the vacant 
throne. No one had ſufficient ſpirit or ſenſe of duty to 
appear in defence of the abſent prince: All men were 
ſeduced or intimidated: Preſent poſſeſſion ſupplied the ap- 
parent deſects in Henry's title, which was indeed founded 
on plain uſurpation: And the barons, as well as the peos 
ple, acquieiced in a claim, which, though it could nei- 
ther be juſtified nor comprehended, could now, they 
found, be oppoſed through the perils alone of civil war 
and rebellion. But as Henry foreſaw that a crown, 
uſurped againſt all rules of juſtice, would fit unſteady on 
his head, he reſolved, by fair profeſſions at leaſt, to gain 
the affections of all his ſubjects. Beſides taking the 


uſual coronation-oath to maintain the laws and execute 


juſtice, he paſſed a charter, which was calculated to re- 


medy many of the grievous oppreſſions which had been 
complained of during the reigns of his father and bro- 
ther. He there promiied, that, at the death of any 
biſhop or abbot, he never would {eize the revenues of the 


ſee or abbey during the vacancy, but would leave the - 


whole to be reaped by the ſucceſſor; and that he would 
never let to farm any ecclicfaftical benefice, nor diſpoſe 
of it for money. After this conceſſion to the church, 
whoſe favour was of ſo great importance, he proceeded 
to enumerate the civil grievances which he purpoſed to 
redreſs. He promiſed that, upon the death of any earl, 
baron, or military tenant, his heir ſhould be admitted to 
the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, on paying a juſt and lawjul 
relief; without being expoſed to ſuch violent exactions 
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as had been uſual during the late reigns : He remitted 
the wardſhip of minors, and allowed guardians to be 


appointed, who ſhould be anſwerable for the truſt : He | 


3 not to diſpoſe of any heireſs in marriage, but 


y the advice of all the barons; and if any baron intend- 
ed to give his daughter, ſiſter, niece, or kinſwoman in 
marriage, it ſhould only be neceſſary for him to conſult 


the king, who promiſed to take no money for his con- 
ſent, nor ever to refuſe permiſſion, unleſs the perſon to 
whom it was purpoſed to marry her, ſhould happen to be 


his enemy: He granted his barons and military tenants | 
the _ of bequeathing, by will, their money or per- | 


ſonal eſtates; and if they neglected to make a will, he 
promiſed that their heirs ſhould ſucceed to them: He 
renounced the right of impoſing moneyage, and of levy- 
ing taxes at pleaſure on the farms which the barons re- 


tained in their own hands“: He made ſome general pro- 


feſſions of moderating fines; he offered a pardon for all 
offences; and he remitted all debts due to the crown: 
He required that the vaſſals of the barons ſhould enjoy | 


the ſame privileges which he granted to his own barons; | 
and he promiſed a general confirmation and cblervance |} 


of the laws of king Edward. This is the ſubſtance of | 


the chief articles contained in that famous charter. 


To give greater authenticity to theſe conceſſions, | 


Henry lodged a copy of his charter in ſome abbey of 


each county; as if defirous that it ſhould be expoſed to | 
the view of all his ſubjects, and remain a perpetual rule | 
for the limitation and direction of his government: Vet 
it is certain that, after the preſent purpoſe was ſerved, 
he never once thought, during his reign, of obſerving 
one ſingle article of it; and the whole fell ſo much into 


. e 


neglect and oblivion, that, in the following century, 


when the barons, who had heard an obſcure tradition of 


it, deſired to make it the model of the great charter 
which they exacted from king John, they could with | 
difficulty find a copy of it in the kingdom. But as to 
the grievances here meant to be redreſſed, they were 


„ 1 
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ſtill continued in their full extent; and the royal autho- 
rity, in all thoſe particulars, lay under no manner of re- 
ſtriction. Reliefs of heirs, ſo capital an article, were 
never effectually fixed till the time of Magna Charta *; 
and it is evident that the general promiſe here given, of 


accepting a juſt and lawful relief, ought to have been re- 


duced to more preciſion, in order to give ſecurity to the 
ſubject. The oppreſũlon of wardſhip and marriage was 
perpetuated even till the reign of Charles II.: Ard it ap- 
pears from Glanville F, the famous juſticiary of Henry II. 
that, in his time, where any man died inteſtate, an ac- 
cident which muſt have been very frequent when the art 
of writing was io little known, the king, or the lord of 
the fizf, pretended to ſeize all the moveables, and to ex- 
clude every heir, even the children of the decealed: A 
ſure mark of a tyrannical and arbitrary government. 
The Normans, indeed, who domineered in England, 
were, during this age, fo licentious a people, that they 
may be pronounced incapable of any true or regular li- 
berty ; which requires ſuch improvement in knowledge 
and morals as can only be the reſult of reflection and 
experience, and mutt grow to perfection during ſeveral 
ages of ſettled and eſtabliſhed government. A people ſo 
inſenſible to the rights of their ſovereign as to disjoint, 
without neceſſity, the hereditary ſucceſſion, and permit a 
younger brother to intrude himſelf into the place of the 
elder, whom they eſteemed, and who was guilty of no 
crime but being abſent, could not expect that that prince 
would pay any greater regard to their privileges, or 
allow his engagements to fetter his power, and debar 
him from any conſiderable intereſt or convenience. They 


What is called a relief in the Conqueror's laws, pre- 
ſer ved by Ingulf, ſeems to have been the heriot ; ſince re- 
liefs, as well as the other burdens of the feudal law, were 
unknown in the age of the Confeſſor, whoſe Jaws theſe ori- 
ginally were. 

+ Lib. -. cap. 16. This practice was contrary to the laws 
of king Edward, ratified by the Conqueror, as we learn 
from Ingulf. But laws had at that ime very little influence ; 
Power and violence governed every thing. 

B 3 had 
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had indeed arms in their hands, which prevented the bi 
eſtabliſhment of a total deſpotiſm, and left their poſterity hi 
ſufficient power, whenever they ſhould attain a ſufficient | fr 
degree of reaſon, to aſſume true liberty: But their tur- al 
bulent diſpoſition frequently prompted them to make I} fo 
ſach uſe of their arms, that they were more fitted to ob- w 
ſtruc the execution of juſtice, than to ſtop the career of w 
violence and oppreſſion. The prince, finding that greater fr 
oppoſition was often made to him when he enforced the c. 
laws than when he violated them, was apt to render his Þ T! 
own will and pleaſure the ſole rule of government; and, m 
on every emergence, to conſider more the power of the ft 
perſons whom he might offend, than the rights of thoſe F 
whom he might injure. The very form of this charter ol 
of Henry proves that the Norman barons (for they, ra- 1a 
ther than the people of England, are chiefly concerned 
|| in it) were totally ignorant of the nature of limited mo- 
| narchy, and were ili qualified to conduct, in conjunction 
with their ſovereign, the machine of government. It is 
an act of his ſole power, is the reſult of his free grace, 
contains ſome articles which bind others as well as him- 
ſelf, and is therefore unfit to be the deed of any one who 
poſſeſſes not the whole legiſlative power, and who may 
not at pleaſure revoke all his conceſhons. ' "i 
Henry, farther to increaſe his popularity, degraded * 
and committed to priſon Ralph Flambard biſhop of 
Durham, who had been the chief inſtrument of oppreſ- ' 
ſion under his brother: But this act was followed by 
another, which was a direct violation of his own char- 
ter, and was a bad prognoſtic of his ſincere intentions 
to obſerve it: He kept the ſee of Durham vacant for five 
years, and during that time retained poſſeſſion of all its 
revenues. Senſible of the great authority which Anſelm :' 
had acquired by his character of piety, and oy the per- 
ſecutions which he had undergone from William, he 
fent repeated meſſages to him at Lyons, where he reſided, 
and invited him to return and take poſſeſſion of his dig- 
nities. On the arrival of the prelate, he propoſed to him 
the renewal of that homage which he had done his bro- | 
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biſhop: But Anſelm had acquired other ſentiments by 
his journey to Rome, and gave the king an abſolute re- 
fulal. He objected the decrees of the council of Bari, 
at which he himſelf had aſſiſted; and he declared, that 
fo far from doing hemage for his ſpiritual dignity, he 
would not ſo much as communicate with any eccleſiaſtic 
who paid that ſubmiſſion, or who accepted of inveſtitures 
from laymen. Henry, who expected, in his preſent deli- 
cate fitnaticn, to reap great advantages from the autho- 
rity and popularity of Anſelm, durſt not inſiſt on his de- 
mand: He only deſired that the controverſy might be 
ſuſpended ; and that meſſengers might be ſent to Rome, 
in order to accommodate matters with the pope, and 
obtain his confirmation of the laws and cuſtoms of Eng- 


There immediately occurred an important affair, in 
which the king was obliged to have recourſe to the 
authority of Anſelm. Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. 
king of Scotland, and niece to Edgar Atheling, had, on 
her father's death, and the ſubſequent revolutions in the 
Scottiſh government, been brought to England, and edu- 
cated under her aunt Chriſtina, in the nunnery of Rumſey. 
This princeſs Henry purpoſed to marry ; but as ſhe had 
worn the veil, though never taken the vows, doubts 
might ariſe concerning the lawfulneſs of the a&; and 
it behoved him to be very careful not to ſhock, in any 
particular, the religious prejudices of his ſubjects. The 
affair was examined; by Anſelm, in a council of the pre- 
hates and nobles which was ſummoned at Lambeth : 
Matilda there proved that ſhe had put on the veil, not 


with a view of entering into a religious life, but merely 


in conſequence of a cuſtom familiar to the Engliſh ladies, 
who protected their chaſtity from the brutal violence of 


the Normans, by taking ſhelter under that habit, which, 


amidf the horrible licentiouſneſs of the times, was yet 
generally revered. The council, ſenſible that even a 


princeſs had otherwiſe no ſecurity for her honour, ad- 


mitted this reafon as valid : They pronounced that Ma- 
tilda was {till free to marry; and her eſpouſals with 


Henry were celebrated by Anſelm with great pomp and 


ſolemnity. 
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ſolemnity. No act of the king's reign rendered him ſe 
equally popular with his Engliſh ſubjects, and tended v 
more? to eſtabliſh him on the throne. Though Matilda, c. 
during the life of her uncle and brothers, was not heir g 
of the Saxon line, ſhe was become very dear to the Eng- g 
liſh on account of her connections with it: And that n 
people, who before the conqueſt had fallen into a kind F 3 
of indifference towards their ancient royal family, had 
felt ſo ſeverely the tyranny of the Normans, that they 
reflected with extreme regret on their former liberty, 
and hoped for a more equal and mild adminiſtration, 
when the blood of their native princes ſhould be mingled 
with that of their new ſovereigns. 
| But the policy and prudence of Henry, which, if time 
had been allowed for theſe virtues to produce their full 
effect, would have ſecured him poſſeſſion of the crown, 
| ran great hazard of being fruſtrated by the ſudden ap- 
pearance of Robert, who returned to Normandy about a 
month after the death of his brother William. He took 
poſſeſſion (1101), without oppoſition, of that dutchy ; 
and immediately made preparations for recovering Eng- 
land, of which, during his abſence, he had by Henry's : 
intrigues been ſo unjuſtly defrauded. The great fame 
which he had acquired in the Eaſt forwarded his preten- 
ſions; and the Norman barons, ſenſible of the conſe- 
quences, expreſſed the fame diſcontent at the ſeparation *' 
of the dutchy and kingdom, which had appeared on the 
acceſſion of William. Robert de Beleſme earl of Shrewſ- 
bury and Arundel, William de la Warenne earl of 
Surrey, Arnulf de Montgomery, Walter Giffard, Robert 
3 de Pontefract, Robert de Mallet, Yvo de Grentmeſnil, 
i | and many others of the principal nobility, invited Ro- 
! bert to make an attempt upon England, and promiſed, | 
1 on his landing, to join him with all their forces. Even 
1 the ſeamen were affected with the general popularity of 
'F his name, and they carried over to him the greater part | 
ii | of a fleet wh ch had been equipped to oppoſe his paſſage. 
Henry, in this extremity, began to be apprehenſive for 
'F his life, as well as for his crown; and had recourſe to 
the ſuperſtition of the people, in order to oppoſe their 
f ſentiment F 
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ſentiment of juſtice. He paid diligent court to Anſelm, 


whole ſanctity and wiſdom he pretended to revere. He 
confulted him in all difficult emergencies ; ſeemed to be 
governed by him in every meaſure ; promiſed a ſtrict re- 
gard to eccleſiaſtical privileges; proſeſſed a great attach- 


ment to Rome; and a reſolution of perſevering in an 


implicit obedience to the decrees of councils and to the 


weill of the ſovereign pontiff. By theſe careſſes and de- 


cjarations he entirely gained the confidence of the pri- 
mate, whoſe influence over the people, and authority 
with the barons, were of the utmoſt ſervice to him in 
his preſent ſituation. Anſelm ſcrupled not to affure the 
nobles of the king's ſincerity in thoſe profeſſions which 


: be made, of avoiding the tyrannical and oppreſſive 


gcvernment of his father and brother: He even rode 


1 through the ranks of the army, recommended to the 
= foldiers the defence of their prince, repreſented the duty 


of keeping their oaths of allegiance, and prognoſticated 


to them the greateſt happineſs from the government of 


fo wiſe and juſt a ſovereign. By this expedient, joined 
to the influence of the earls of Warwic and Mellent, of 
Roger Bigod, Richard de Redvers, and Robert Fitz- 
Hamon, powerful barons, who {till adhered to the pre- 


ſent government, the army was retained in the king's 


intereſts, and marched, with ſeeming union and firmneſs, 


to oppoſe Robert, who had landed with his forces at 


Portſmouth. 
The two armies lay in fight of each other for ſome 
days without coming to action; and both princes, being 


apprehenſive of the event, which would probably be de- 
ciſive, hearkened the more willingly to the counſels of 


Anſelm and the other great men, who mediated an ac- 
commodation between them. Aſter employing ſome 
negotiation, it was agreed that Robert ſhould reſign his 
precenfions to England, and receive in lieu of them an 


annual penſion of three thouſand marks; that if either 


of the princes died without iſſue, the other ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to his dominions ; that the adherents of each ſhould 
be pardoned, and reftored to all their poſſeſſions either in 


Normandy or England; and that neither Robert nor 


Henry 
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Henry ſhould thenceforth encourage, receive, or proteX R 


the enemies of the other. 
(1102.) This treaty, though calculated ſo much for 
Henry's advantage, be was the firſt to violate. He re- 


| ſtored indeed the eſtates of all Robert's adherents ; but 


was ſecretly determined, that noblemen ſo powerful and 
ſo ill affected, who had both inclination and ability to 
diſturb his government, ſhould not long remain unmo- 
leſted in their preſent opulence and grandeur. He began 
with the earl of Shrewſbury, who was watched for ſome 
time by ſpies, and then indicted on a charge, conſiſting 
of forty-five articles. This turbulent nobleman, know- 
ing his own guilt, as well as the prejudices of his judges 


and the power of his proſecutor, had recourſe to arms 


for defence: But being ſoon ſuppreſſed by the activity 
and addreſs of Henry, he was baniſhed the king- 
dom, and his great eſtate was confiſcated. His ruin 


involved that of his two brothers, Arnulf de Mont- 


gomery, and Roger earl of Lancaſter. Soon after fol- 
lowed the proſecution and condemnation of Robert de 
Pontefract and Robert de Mallet, who had diftinguiſhed 
themſelves among Robert's adherents. William de 
Warenne was the next victim (1103): Even William 
earl of Cornwal, ſon of the earl of Mortaigne, the King's 
uncle, having given matter of ſuſpicion againſt him, loſt 
all the vaſt acquiſitions of his family in England. Though 
the uſual violence and tyranny of the Norman barons 
afforded a plauſible pretence for thoſe proſecutions, and it 
is probable that none of the ſentences pronounced againſt 
theſe noblemen was wholly iniquitous ; men eaſily ſaw 
or conjectured that the chief part of their guilt was not 
the injuſtice or illegality of their condut. Robert, en- 
raged at the fate of his friends, imprudently ventured to 
come into England; and he 1emonſtrated with his bro- 
ther, in ſevere terms, againſt this breach of treaty z but 
met with ſo bad a 1eception, that he began to apprehend 
danger to his own liberty, and was glad to purchaſe an 
eſcape, by reſigning his penſion. 
The indiſcretion of Robert ſoon expoſed him to more 
fatal injuries, This prince, whoſe bravery and candour 
ns procured 
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procured him reſpect while at a diſtance, had no ſooner 
attained the poſſeſſion of power and enjoyment of peace, 
than all the vigour of his mind relaxed; and he fell 
into contempt among thoſe who approached his perſon, 
or were {ubje& to his authority. Alternately abandon- 


ed to diſſolute pleaſures and to womaniſh ſuperſtiticn, he 


was ſo remiſs, both in the care of his treaſure and the 


| exerciſe of his government, that his ſervants pillaged 


his money with impunity, ſtole from him his very 
clothes, and proceeded thence to practiſe every ſpecies of 
extortion on his defenceleſs ſubjects. The barons, 
whom a ſevere adminiſtration alone could have re- 
ſtrained, gave reins to their unbounded rapine upon 
their vaſſals, and inveterate animoſities againſt each 
other ; and all Normandy, during the reign of this be- 
nign prince, was become a ſcene of violence and de- 
predation. The Normans at laſt, obſerving the regular 


government which Henry, notwithſtanding his uſurped 


title, had been able to eſtabliſh in England, applied to 
him, that he might uſe his authority for the ſuppreſſion 
of theſe diſorders ; and they thereby afforded him a pre- 
tence for interpoſing in the affairs of Normandy. In- 
ſtzad of employ:ng his mediation to render his brother's 
government reſpectable, or to redreſs the grievances of 
the Normans ; he was only attentive to ſupport his own 
partiſans, and to increaſe their number by every art of 
bribery, intrigue, and infinuation. Having tound, in a 
viſit which he made to that dutchy, that the nobility 
were more diſpoſed to pay ſubmiſſion to him than to 
their legal ſovereign, he collected, by arbitrary extor- 
tions on England, a great army and treaſure, and re- 
turned next year (1105) to Normandy, in a fituation to 
obtain, either by violence or corruption, the dominion 
of that province. He took Bayeux by ftorm after an 


obſtinate ſhege : He made himſeif maſter of Caen by the 


voluntary ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants: But being re- 
pulſed at Falaiſe, and obliged by the winter ſeaſon to 
raiſe the ſiege, he returned into England; after giving 
aſſurances to his adiicrents that he would perſevere in 
ſupporting and protecting them. 


Next 
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Next year (1106) he opened the campaign with the 
ſiege of Tenchebray; and it became evident, from his 
preparations and progreſs, that he intended to uſurp the 
entire poſſeſſion of Normandy. Robert was at laſt rouſed 
from his lethargy; and being ſupported by the carl of 
Mortaigne and Robert de Beleſme, the king's inveterate 
enemies, he raiſed a conſiderable army, and approached 
his brother's camp, with a view of finiſhing, in one de- 
ciſive battle, the quarrel between them. He was now 
entered on that ſcene of action in which alone he was 
qualified to excel; and he ſo animated his troops by his 
example, that they threw the Engliſh into diſorder, and 
had nearly obtained the victory; when the flight of 
Beleſme ſpread a panic among the Normans, and occa- 
honed their total defeat. Henry, beſides doing great 
execution on the enemy, made near ten thouſand priſon- 


ers; among whom was duke Robert himlſeli, and all the 


moſt conliderable barons who adhered to his intereſts. 
This victory was followed by the final reduction of 
Normandy : Rouen immediately ſubmitted to the con- 
queror: Falaiſe, after ſome negotiation, opened its 
gates; and by this acquiſition, beſides rendering himſelf 
maſter of an important fortreſs, he got into his hands 
prince William, the only ſon of Robert. He aſſembled 
the ſtates of Normandy ; and having received the homage 
of all the vaſſals of the dutchy, having ſettled the govern- 
ment, revoked his brother's donations, and diſmantled 
the caſtles lately built, he 'returned into England, and 
carried along with him the duke as priſoner. That un- 
fortunate prince was detained in cuſtody during the re- 
mainder of his life, which was no leis than twenty-eight 
years, and he died in the caſtle of Cardiff in Glamorgan- 
ſhire; happy if, without loſing his liberty, he could 
have relinquiſhed that power waich he was not qualified 
either to hold or exerciſe. Prince William was com- 
mitted to the care of Helie de St. Saen, who had mar- 
ried Robert's natural daughter, and who being a man 
of probity and honour b:yond what was uſual in thoſe 
ages, executed the truſt. with great. affection and fidelity. 
Edgar Atheling, who had followed Robert in the expe- 
dition to Jerulalem, and who had ved with him ever 
lince 


; 
1 
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ſince in Normandy, was another illuſtrious priſoner 


taken in the battle of Tenchebray. Henry gave him his 
liberty, and ſettled a ſmall penſion on him, with which 
he retired ; and he lived to a good old age in England, 
totally neglected and forgotten. This prince was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by perſonal bravery: But nothing can be a 
ſtronger proof of his mean talents in every other reſpect, 
than that, notwithſtanding he poſſeſſed the affections of 
the Engliſh, and enjoyed the only legal title to the 
throne, he was allowed, during the reigns of io many 
violent and jealous uſurpers, to live unmoleſted, and go 
to his grave in peace. 

A little after Henry had completed the conqueſt of 
Normandy (1107), and ſettled the government of that 
province, he finiſhed a controverſy, which had been long 
depending between him and the pope, with regard to the 
inveſtitures in eccleſiaſtical benefices; and though he 
was here obliged to relinquiſh ſome of the ancient rights 
of the crown, he extricated himſelf from the difficulty on 
eaſier terms than moſt princes, who in that age were ſo 
unhappy as to be engaged in diſputes with the apoſtolic 
ſee. The king's ſituation, in the beginning of his reign, 
obliged him to pay great court to Anſelm: The ad- 
vantages which he had reaped from the zealous friend- 
ſhip of that prelate, had made him ſenſible how prone 
the minds of his people were to ſuperſtition, and what 
an aſcendant the eccleſiaſtics had been able to aſſume 
over them. He had ſeen, on the acceſſion of his brother 
Rufus, that though the rights of primogeniture were 
then violated, and the inclinations off almoſt all the ba- 
rons thwarted, yet the authority of Lanfranc the pri- 
mate had prevailed over all other conliderations : His 
own caſe, which was ſtill more unfavourable, afforded 
an inſtance in which the clergy had more evidently 
ſhewa their influence and authority. Theſe recent ex- 
amples, while they made him cautious not to offend that 
powerful body, convinced him at the ſame time, that it 
was extremely his intereſt to retain the former preroga- 
tive of the crown in filling offices of ſuch vaſt import- 
ance, and to check the eccleſiaſtics in that independence 
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to which they viſibly aſpired. The choice which his 
brother, in a fit of penitence, had made of Anſelm, was 
ſo far unfortunate to the king's pretenſions, that this 
prelate was celebrated for his piety and zeal, and auſte- 
rity of manners; and though his monkiſh devotion, and 
narrow principles, prognoſticated no great knowledge 
of the world or depth of policy, he was, on that very 
account, a more dangerous inſtrument in the hands of 
politicians, and retained a greater aſcendant over the bi- 
goted populace. The prudence and temper of the king 
appear in nothing more conſpicuous than in the manage- 
ment of this delicate affair; where he was always ſenſi- 
ble that it had become neceſſary for him to riſque his 
whole crown, in order to preſerve the moſt invaluable _ 
jewel of it. 

Anſelm had no ſooner returned from baniſhment, 
than his refuſal to do homage to the king raiſed a diſ- 
pute, which Henry evaded at that critical juncture, by 
promiſing to ſend a meſſenger, in order to compound the 
matter with Paſcal IT. who then filled the papal throne. 
The meſſenger, as was probably foreſeen, returned with 
an abſolute refuſal of the king's demands; and that 
fortified by many reaſons, which were well qualified to 
operate on the underſtandings of men in thoſe ages. 
Paſcal quoted the ſcriptures, to prove that Chriſt was 
the door; and he thence inferred, that all eccleſiaſtics 
muſt enter into the church through Chriſt alone, not 
through the” civil magiſtrates, or any profane laymen. 
& It is monſtrous,” added the pontiff, “that a fon 
© ſhould pretend to beget his father, or a man to create 
% his God: Priefts are called Gods in ſcripture, as be- 
ing the vicars of God: And will you, by your abo- 
«© minable pretenſions to grant them their inveſtiture, 
% aſſume the right of creating them *?“ 


I much ſuſpect, that this text of ſcripture is a forgery 
of his holineſs : For I have not been able to find it. Yet it 
paſſed current in thoſe ages, and was often quoted by the 
clergy as the foundation of their power. 
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But how convincing ſoever theſe arguments, they 
could not periuade Henry to reſign ſo important à pre- 
rogative; and, perhaps, as he was poſſeſſed of great re- 
flection and learning, he thought that the abſurdity of a 
man's creating his God, even allowing prieſts to be 
gods, was not urged with the beſt grace by the Roman 
Pons: But as he delired ſtill to avoid, at leaſt to de- 
ay, the coining to any dangerous extremity with the 
church, he perſuaded Anſelm, that he ſhould be able, by 
farther negotiation, to attain ſome compoſition with Paſ- 
cal; and for that purpoſe he diſpatched three biſhops to 
Rome, while Anſelm ſent two meſſengers of his own, to 
be more fully aſſured of the pope's intentions. Paſcal 
wrote back letters equally poſitive and arrogant, both to 
the king and primate; urging to the former, that by 
aſſuming the right of inveſtitures, he committed a kind 
of ſpiritual adultery with the church, who was the ſpouſe 
of Chriſt, and who muſt not admit of ſuch a commerce 
with any other perſon; and inſiſting with the latter, that 
the pretenſion of kings to confer benefices was the ſource 


of all ſimony; a topic which had but too much founda- 


tion in thoſe ages. | | 

Henry had now no other expedient than to ſuppreſs 
the letter addreſſed to himſelf, and to perſuade the three 
biſhops to prevaricate, and aſſert upon their epiſcopal 
faith, that Paſcal had aſſured them in private of his good 
intentions towards Henry, and of his reſolution not to 
reſent any future exertion of his prerogative in granting 
inveſtitures; though he himſelf ſcrupled to give this 
aſſurance under his hand, leſt other princes ſhould copy 
the example, and aſſume a like privitege. Anſelm's 


two meſſengers, who were monks, affirmed to him, that 


it was impoſſible this ſtory could have any foundation: 
But their word was not deemed equal to that of three 
biſhops; and the king, as if he had finally gained his cauſe, 
proceeded to fill the ſees of Hereford and Saliſbury, and 


to inveſt the new biſhops in the uſual manner. But An- 


ſelm, who, as he had good reaſon, gave no credit to the 
aſſeveration of the king's meſſengers, refuſed not only to 
conſecrate them, but even to communicate with them ; 
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and the biſhops themſelves, finding how odious they 


were become, returned to Henry the enſigns of their 
dignity. The quarrel every day increaſed between the 
king and the primate : The former, notwithſtanding the 


prudence and moderation of his temper, threw out 
menaces againſt ſuch as ſhould pretend to oppoſe him in 
exerting the ancient prerogatives of his crown: And 


Anſelm, ſenſible of his own dagerous fituation, defired 
leave to make a journey to Rome, in order to lay the caſe 
before the ſovereign pontiff. Henry, well pleaſed to rid 
himſelf, without violence, of ſo inflexible an antagoniſt, 
readily granted him permiſſion. The prelate was at- 
tended to the ſhore by infinite multitudes, not only monks 
and clergymen, but people of all ranks, who ſcrupled 
not in this manner to declare for their primate againſt 
their ſovereign, and who regarded his departure as the 
final abolition of religion and true piety in the king- 
dom. The king, however, ſeized all the revenues of his 
ſee; and ſent William de Warelwaft to negotiate with 
Paſcal, and to find fome means of accommodation in this 
delicate affair. f | | 
The Engliſh miniſter told Paſcal, that his maſter 
would rather Joſe his crown, than part with the right 


of granting inveſtitures. And I,” replied Paſcal, 


& would rather loſe my head than allow him to re- 
& tain it.” Henry ſecretly prohibited Anſelm from 
returning, vunleis he reſolved to conform himſelf to 


the laws and uſages of the kingdom; and the primate 


took up his reſidence at Lyons, in expectation that the 
king would at laſt be obliged to yield the point which 
was the preſent object of controverſy between them. 
Soon after, he was permitted to return to his monattery 
at Bec in Normandy ; and Henry, beſides reſtoring to him 
the revenues of his ſee, treated him with the greateſt re- 
ſpe, and held ſeveral conferences with him, in order to 
ſoften his oppoſition, and bend him to ſubmiſſion. The 
people of England, who thought all differences now 
accommodated, were inclined to blame their primate 
for abſenting himſelf ſo long from his charge; and he 
daily received letters from his partiſans, repreſenting the 


neceſſity 
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neceſſity of his ſpeedy return. The total extinction, 
they told him, of religion and Chriſtianity was likely to 
enſue from the want of his fatherly care: The. moſt 
ſhocking cuſtoms prevail in England; and the dread of 
his ſeverity being now removed, ſodomy, and the prac- 
tice of wearing long hair, gain ground among all 
ranks of men, and theſe enormities openly appear 
every where, without ſenſe of ſhame or fear of pu- 
niſhment. 

The policy of the court of Rome has commonly 
been much admired; and men, judging by ſucceſs, 
have beſtowed the higheſt eulogies on that prudence by 
which a power, from ſuch ſlender beginnings,* could 
advance, without force of arms, to eſtabliſh an univerſal 
and almoit abſolute monarchy in Europe. But the 
wiſdom of ſo long a ſucceſſion of men who filled the 
papal throne, and who were of ſuch different ages, 
tempers, and intereſts, is not intelligible, and could 
never have place in nature. The inſtrument, indeed, 
with which they wrought, the ignorance and ſuperſtition 
of the people, is ſo groſs an engine, of ſuch univerſal pre- 
valence, and ſo little liable to accident or diſorder, 
that it may be ſucceſsful, even in the moſt unſkilful 
hands; and ſcarce any indiſcretion can fruſtrate its 
operations. While the court of Rome was openly 
abandoned to the moſt flagrant diſorders, even while 
it was torn with ſchiſms and factions, the power of 
the church daily made a ſenſible progreſs in Europe 
and the temerity of Gregory and caution of Paſcal were 
equally fortunate in promoting it. The clergy, feeling 
the neceſſity which they lay under of being protected 
againſt the violence of princes, or rigour of the laws, 
were well pleaſed to adhere to a foreign head, who, being 
removed from the fear of the civil authority, could 
freely employ the power of the whole church, in defend- 
ing her ancient or uſurped properties and privileges, 
when invaded in any particular country: The monks, 
deſirous of an independence on their dioceſans, profeſſed 
a ſtill more devoted attachment to the triple crown; 
and the ſtupid people poſſeſſed no ſcience or reaſon, 
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and the biſhops themſelves, finding how odious they 
were become, returned to Henry the enſigns of their 
dignity. The quarrel every day increaſed between the 
king and the primate : The former, notwithſtanding the 
prudence and moderation of his temper, threw out 
menaces againſt ſuch as ſhould pretend to oppoſe him in 
exerting the ancient prerogatives of his crown : And 
_ Anſelm, ſenſible of his own dagerous ſituation, defired 
leave to make a journey to Rome, in order to lay the caſe 
before the ſovereign pontiff. Henry, well pleaſed to rid 
himſelf, without violence, of ſo inflexible an antagoniſt, 
readily granted him permiſſion. The prelate was at- 
tended to the ſhore by infinite multitudes, not only monks 
and clergymen, but people of all tanks, who ſcrupled 
not in this manner to declare for their primate againſt 
their ſovereign, and who regarded his departure as the 
final abolition of religion and true piety in the king- 
dom. The king, however, ſeized all the revenues of his 
ſee; and ſent William de Warelwaſt to negotiate with 
Paſcal, and to find ſome means of accommodation in this 

delicate affair. | 
The Engliſh miniſter told Paſcal, that his maſter 
would rather loſe his crown, than part with the right 
of granting inveſtitures. And I,” replied Paſcal, 
& would rather loſe my head than allow him to re- 
& tain it.” Henry ſecretly prohibited Anſelm from 
returning, vunleis he reſolved to conform himſelf to 
the laws and uſages of the kingdom; and the primate 
took up his reſidence at Lyons, in expectation that the 
king would at laſt be obliged to yield the point which 
was the preſent object of controverſy between them. 
Soon after, he was permitted to return to his monattery 
at Bec in Normandy ; and Henry, beſides reſtoring to him 
the revenues of his ſee, treated him with the greateſt re- 
ſpe, and held ſeveral conferences with him, in order to 
ſoften his oppoſition, and bend him to ſubmiſſion, The 
people of England, who thought all differences now 
accommodated, were inclined to blame their primate 
for abſenting himſelf ſo long from his charge; and he 
daily received letters from his partiſans, repreſenting the 
; neceſſity 
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neceſſity of his ſpeedy return. The total extinction, 
they told him, of religion and Chriſtianity was likely to 
enſue from the want of his fatherly care: The. moſt 
ſhocking cuſtoms prevail in England ; and the dread of 
his ſeverity being now removed, ſodomy, and the prac- 
tice of wearing long hair, gain ground among all 
ranks of men, and theſe enormities openly appear 
every where, without ſenſe of ſhame or fear of pu- 
niſhment. 

The policy of the court of Rome has commonly 
been much admired; and men, judging by ſucceſs, 
have beſtowed the higheſt eulogies on that prudence by 
which a power, from ſuch ſlender beginnings, could 
advance, without force of arms, to eſtabliſh an univerſal 
and almoit abſolute monarchy in Europe. But the 
wiſdom of ſo long a ſucceſſion of men who filled the 
papal throne, and who were of ſuch different ages, 
tempers, and intereſts, is not intelligible, and could 
never have place in nature. The inſtrument, indeed, 
with which they wrought, the ignorance and ſuperſtition 
oſ the people, is ſo groſs an engine, of ſuch univerſal pre- 
valence, and ſo little liable to accident or diſorder, 
that it may be ſucceſsful, even in the moſt unſkilful 
hands; and ſcarce any indiſcretion can fruſtrate its 
operations. While the court of Rome was openly 
abandoned to the moſt flagrant diſorders, even while 
it was torn with ſciiſms and factions, the power of 
the church daily made a ſenſible progreſs in Europe; 
and the temerity of Gregory and caution of Paſcal were 
equally fortunate in promoting it. The clergy, feeling 
the neceſſity which they lay under of being protected 
againſt the violence of princes, or rigour of the laws, 
were well pleaſed to adhere to a foreign head, who, being 
removed from the fear of the civil authority, could 
freely employ the power of the whole church, in defend- 
ing her ancient or uſurped properties and privileges, 
when invaded in any particular country: The monks, 
deſirous of an independence on their dioceſans, profeſſed 
a ſtill more devoted attachment to the triple crown; 
and the ſtapid people poſſeſſed no ſcience or reaſon, 
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which they could oppoſe to the moſt exorbitant pre- 


' tenſions. Nonſenſe paſſed for demonſtration : The moſt 


criminal means were ſanctified by the piety of the end: 
Treaties were not ſuppoſed to be binding, where the 
intereſts of God were concerned: The ancient laws 


and cuſtoms of ſtates had no authority againſt a divine 


right: Impudent forgeries were received as authentic 
monuments of antiquity: And the champions of holy 
church, if ſuccefsful, were celebrated as heroes; if un- 
fortunate, were worſhipped as martyrs ; and all events 
thus turned out equally to the advantage of clerical 
uſurpations. Paſcal himſelf, the reigning pope, was, in 
the courſe of this very controverſy concerning inveſti- 
tures, involved in circumſtances, and neceſſitated to 
follow a conduct, which would have drawn diſgrace and 
ruin on any temporal prince that had been ſo unfortunate 
as to fall into a like ſituation. His perſon was ſeized by 
the emperor Henry V. and he was obliged, by a formal 
treaty, to reſign to that monarch the right of granting 
inveſtitures, for which they had ſo long contended, 


In order to add greater ſolemnity to this agreement, 


the emperor and pope communicated together on the 
fame hoſte; one half of which was given to the prince, 
the other taken by the pontiff: The moſt tremendous im- 
precations were publicly denounced on either of them 
who ſhould violate the treaty : Yet no ſooner did Paſcal 
recover his liberty, than he revoked all his conceſſions, 
and pronounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
the emperor, who, in the end, was obliged to ſubmit to 
the terms required of him, and to yield up all his 
pretenſions, which he never could reſume. 

The king of England had very near fallen into the 
ſame dangerous ſituation : Paſcal had already excom- 


municated the earl of Mellent, and the other miniſters of 


Henry who were inſtrumental in ſupporting his pre- 
tenſions: He daily menaced the king himſelf with a like 
ſentence ; and he ſuſpended the blow only to give him 
leifure to prevent it by a timely ſubmiſſion. The mal- 
contents waited impatiently for the opportunity of 
diſturbing his government by conſpiracies and inſur- 
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rections: The king's beſt friends were anxious at the 
proſpect of an incident which would ſet their neligious 
and civil duties at variance: And the counteſs of Blois, 
his ſiſter, a princeſs of piety, Who had great influence 
over him, was affrightened with the danger of her bro- 
ther's eternal damnation. Henry, on the other hand, 
ſeemed determined to run all hazards, rather than reſign 
a prerogative of ſuch importance, which had been en- 
joyed by all his predeceſſors; and it ſeemed probable, 
from his great prudence and abilities, that he might be 


able to ſuſtain his rights, and finally prevail in the con- 


teſt, While Paſcal and Henry thus ſtood mutually in 


awe of each other, it was the more eaſy to bring about 


an accommodation between them, and to find a medium 
in which they might agree. 

v e biſhops took poſſeſſion of their dignities, they 
had formerly been accuſtomed to paſs through two cere- 
monies : They received from the hands of the ſovereign 
a ring and croſier, as ſymbols of their office; and this 
was called their inveſtiture: They alſo made thoſe ſub- 


miſſions fo the prince which were required of vaſſals by 


the rites of the feudal law, and which received the name 


of homage. And as the king might refuſe both to grant 


the indeſtiture and to receive the homage, though 
the chapter had, by ſome canons of the middle age, been 
endowed with the right of election, the ſovereign had in 
reality the ſole power of appointing prelates. Urban II. 
had equally deprived laymen of the rights of granting 
inveſtiture and of receiving homage: The emperors 
never were able, by all their wars and negotiations, to 
make any diſtinction be admitted between them: The 
interpoſition of profane laymen, in any particular, was 
ſtill repreſented as impious and abominable : And the 
church openly aſpired to a total independence on the 
ſtate. But Henry had put England as well as Nor- 
mandy in ſuch a fituation, as gave greater weight to his 
negotiations ; and Paſcal was for the preſent ſatisfied with 
his reigning the right of granting inveſtitures, by which 
the ſpiritual dignity was ſuppoſed to be conferred ; and 
he allowed the biſhops to do homage for their temporal 
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properties and privileges. The pontiff was well pleaſed to 
nave made this acquiſition, which, he hoped, would 
in time involve the whole: And the king, anxious to pro- 
cure an eſcape from a very dangerous ſituation, was con- 
tent to retain ſome, though a more precarious authority, 
in the election of prelates. 
After the principal controverſy was accommodated, it 
was not difficult to adjuſt the other differences. The 
pe allowed Anſelm to communicate with the prelates 
who had already received inveſtitures from the crown; 
and he only required of them ſome ſubmiſſions for their 
paſt mii conduct. He alſo granted Anſelm a plenary 
power of remedying every other diſorder, which, he 
ſaid, might ariſe from the barbarouſneſs of the country. 
Such was the idea which the popes then entertained of the 
Englith 3 and nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the 
miſerable 1gnorance in which that people were then 
plunged, than that a man who fat on the papal throne, 
and who ſublifted by abſurdities and nonſenſe, ſhould 
think himſelf entitled to treat them as barbarians, 
During the courſe of theſe controverſies, a ſynod was 
held at Weitminſter, where the king, intent only on the 
main diſpute, allowed ſome canons of leſs importance to 
be enacted, which tended to promote the uſurpations of 
the clergy. The celibacy of prieſts was enjoined, a 
point which it was ſtill found very difficult to carry into 
execution: And even laymen were not allowed to marry 
within the ſeventh degree of affinity. By this contrivance 
the pope augmented the profits which he reaped from 
granting diſpenſations, and likewiſe thoſe from divor- 
ces ; for as the art of writing was then rare, and pariſh 
regiſters were not regularly kept, it was not eaſy to aſ- 
certain the degrees of affinity even among people of rank ; 
and any man who had money ſufficient to pay for it, 


Might obtain a divorce, on pretence that his wife was 


more nearly related to him than was permitted by the 
canons. The ſynod allo paſſed a vote, prohibiting the 
laity from wearing long hair. The averſion of the 
clergy to this mode was not confined to England. When 
the King went to Normandy, before he had conquered 
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that province, the biſhop of Seez, in a formal harangue, 
earneſtly exhorted him to redreſs the manifold diforders 
under which the government laboured, and to oblige the 
people to poll their hair in a decent form. Henry, 
though he would not reſign his prerogatives to the 
church, willingly parted with his hair: He cut it in the 
form which they required of him, and obliged all the 
eourtiers to imitate his example. 

The acquiſition of Normandy was a great point of 
Henry's ambition; being the ancient patrimony of his 


family, and the only territory, which, while in his 


poſſeſſion, gave him any weight or conſideration on the 
continent: But the injuſtice of his uſurpation was the 
ſource of great inquietude, involved him in frequent 
wars, and obliged him to impoſe on his Englith ſub- 
je&ts thoſe many heavy and arbitrary taxes, of which 
all the hiſtorians of that age unanimouſly complain. 
His nephew William was but fix years of age, when 
he committed him to the care of Helie de St. Saen; 
and it is probable, that his reaſon for entruſting that im- 
portant charge to a man of ſo unblemiſhed a cha- 
rafter, was to prevent all malignant ſuſpicions, in 
caſe any accident ſhould befal the life of the young 
prince. He ſoon repented of his choice (1110) ; but 
when he deſired to recover poſſeſſion of William's 
perſon, Helie withdrew his pupil, and carried him to 
the court of Fulk count of Anjou, who gave him pro- 
tection. In proportion as the prince grew up to man's 
eſtate, he diſcovered virtues becoming his birth; and 
wandering through different courts of Europe, he ex- 
cited the friendly compaſſion of many pr.nces, and 
raiſed a general indignation againſt his uncle, who had 
ſo unjuſtly bereaved him of his inheritance. Lewis the 
Groſs, ſon of Philip, was at this time king of France, a 


brave and generous prince, who having been obliged, 


during the lifetime of his father, to fly into England, in 
order to eſcape the perſecutions of his ſtep- mother Ber- 
trude, had been protected by Henry, and had thence 
conceived a perſonal friendſhip for him. But theſe ties 


were ſoon diſſolved after the acceſſion of Lewis, who 


found 
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found his intereſts to be in ſo many particulars oppoſite 
to thoſe of the Engliſh monarch, and 'who became 
ſenſible of the danger attending the annexation of Nor- 
mandy to England. He joined, theretore, the counts of 
Anjou and Flanders in giving diſquiet to Henry's go- 
vernment; and this monarch, in order to defend his 
foreign dominions, found himſelf obliged to go over to 
Normandy, where he reſided two years. The war 
which enſued among thoſe princes was attended with no 
memorable event, and produced only ſlight ſkirmiſhes 
on the frontiers, agreeabiy to the weak condition of the 
ſovereigns in that age, whenever their ſubjects were not 
rouſed by ſome great and urgent occaſion. Henry, by 
contracting his eldeſt ſon William to the daughter 
of Fulk, detached that prince from the alliance, and 
obliged the others to come to an accommodation with 
him. This peace was not of long duration. His 
nephew, William, retired to the court of Baldwin 
earl of Flanders, who eſpouſed his cauſe; and the king 
of France having ſoon after, for other reaſons, joined 
the party, a new war was kindled in Normandy, which 
produced no event more memorable than had attended 
the former. At laſt (1113), the death of Baldwin, 
who was ſlain in an action near Eu, gave ſome reſpite 
to Henry, and enabled him to carry on war with more 
advantage againſt his enemies. 

Lewis, finding himſelf unable to wreſt Normandy 
from the king by force of arms, had recourſe to the 
dangerous expedient of applying to the ſpiritual power, 
and of affording the eccleſiaſtics a pretence to interpoſe 
in the temporal concerns of princes. He carried young 
William to a general council, which was aſſembled 
at Rheims by pope Calixtus II. preſented the Norman 
prince to them, complained of the manifeſt uſurpation 
and injuſtice of Henry, craved the aſſiſtance of the 
church for reinſtating the true heir in his dominions, 
and repreſented the enormity of detaining in captivity ſo 
brave a prince as Robert, one of the moſt enunent 
champions of the croſs, and who, by that very quality, 
was placed under the immediate protection of the holy 
e | | ſee. 
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ſee. Henry knew how to defend the rights of his 
crown with vigour, and yet with dexterity. He had 
ſent over (1119) the Engliſh biſhops to this ſynod 
but at the ſame time had warned them that if any 
farther claims were ſtarted by the pope or the eccleſia- 
ſtics, he was determined to adhere to the laws and 
cuſtoms of England, and maintain the prerogatives 
tranſmitted to him by his predeceſſors. Go,” ſaid he 
to them, © ſalute the pope in my name; hear his 
ic apoſtolical precepts; but take care to bring none of 
& his new inventions into my kingdom.” Finding, 
however, that it would be eaſier for him to elude than op- 
poſe the efforts of Calixtus, he gave his ambaſſadors orders 
to gain the pope and his favourites by liberal preſents 
and promiſes. The complaints of the Norman prince 
were thenceforth heard with great coldneſs by the coun- 
cil; and Calixtus confeſſed, after a conference which he 
had the ſame ſummer with Henry, and when that prince 
probably renewed his preſents, that, of all men whom 
he had ever yet ben acquainted with, he was beyond 

compariſon the moſt eloquent and perſuaſive. 
The warlike meaſures of Lewis proved as ineffectual 
as his intrigues. He had laid a ſcheme for ſurpriſing 
Noyon ; but Henry having received intelligence of the 
deſign, marched to the relief of the place, and ſuddenly 
attacked the French at Brenneville, 2s they were ad- 
vancing towards it. A ſharp conflict enſued 5; where 
prince William behaved with great bravery, and the 
king himſelf was in the moſt imminent danger. He 
was wounded in the head by Criſpin, a gallant Norman 
officer, who had followed the fortunes of William ; but 
being rather animated than terrified by the blow, he 
immediately beat his antagoniſt to the ground, and 
ſo encouraged his troops by the example, that they 
put the French to total rout, and had very nearly 
taken their king prifoner. The dignity of the per- 
ſons engaged in this ſkirmiſh, rendered it the moſt 
memcrable action of the war: For, in other reſpects, 
iwas not of great importance. There were nine hun- 
died horlemen, who tought on both ſides; yet were 
- there 
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there only two perſons ſlain. The reſt were defended 

by that heavy armaur worn by the cavalry in thoſe 
times. An accommodation ſoon after enſued between 

the kings of France and England ; and the intereſts of 
oung William were entirely neglected in it. 

(1120.) But this public proſperity of Henry was 
much overbalanced by a domeſtic calamity which befel 
him. His only ſon William had now reached his 
eighteenth year; and the king, from the facility with 
which he himſelf had uſurped the crown, dreading 
that a like revolution might ſubvert his family, had 
taken care to have him recogniſed ſucceſſor by the 
ſtates of the kingdom, and had carried him over to 
Normandy, that he might receive the homage of the 
barons of that dutchy. The king, on his return, ſet 
fail from Barfleur, and was ſoon carried by a fair wind 
out of ſight of land. The prince was detained by ſome 
accident; and his ſailors, as well as their captain 
Thomas Fitz-Stephens, having ſpent the interval in 
drinking, were ſo fluſtered, that, being in a hurry 
to follow the king, they heedleſsly carried the ſhip on a 
rock, where ſhe immediately foundered. William was 
put into the long-boat, and had got clear of the ſhip ; 
when hearing the cries of his natural ſiſter, the counteſs 


of ſaving her: But the numbers who then crowded in, ſoon 
ſunk the boat; and the prince with all his retinue 
periſhed. Above a hundred and forty young noblemen 
of the principal families of England and Normandy, 
were loſt on this occaſion. A butcher of Rouen was the 
only perſon on board who eſcaped : He clung to the 
maſt, and was taken up next morning by fiſhermen. 
Fitz-Stephens allo took hold of the maſt; but being 
informed by the butcher that prince William had 
periſhed, he ſaid that he would not ſurvive the diſ- 
aſter ; and he threw himſelf headlong into the ſea. 
Henry entertained hopes for three days, that his ſon 
had put into ſome diſtant port of England : But when 


certain intell'gence of the calamity was brought him, 
he fainted away; and it was remarked, that he never 


After 
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after was ſeen to ſmile, nor ever recovered his wontèd 
theerfulneſs. | | £2 

The death of William may be regarded in one 
reſpe&t as a misfortune to the Engliſh ; becauſe it was 
the immediate ſource of thoſe civil wars; which, after 
the demiſe of the king, canſed ſuch confuſion in the 
kingdom: But it is remarkable, that the young prince 
had entertained a violent averſion to the natives; and had 
been heard to threaten, that when he ſhould be king, he 
would make them draw the plough, and would turn 
them into beaſts of burthen. Theſe prepoſſeſſions he 
- inherited from his father, who; though he was wont, 
when it might ſerve his purpoſe; to value himſelf on his 
birth, as a native of England, ſhowed, in the courſe 
of his government, an extreme prejudice againſt that 
people. All hopes of preferment, to eccletiafticat as 
wel] as civil dignities, were denied them during this 
- whole reign; and any foreigner, however ignorant or 
- worthleſs; was ſure to have the pteference in every 
competition. As the Engliſh had given no diſturbance 
to the government during the courſe of fifty years, 
this inveterate antipathy in a prince of ſo much temper 
as well as penetration, forms a preſumption that the 
Engliſh of that age were. ſtill a rude. and barbarbus 
prope even compared to the Normatis; and impreſſes us 
with no very tavourable idea of the Angto-Saxon 

Prince William left no children; and the king had not 
now any legitimate iſſue; except one daughter; Matilda, 
whom in 1110 he had betrothed, though only eight 
years of age, to the emperor Henry V: and whom 
he had then ſent over to be educated in Germany“. 
But as her abſence from the kingdom, afid her marriage 
into à foreign family, might endanger the ſucceſſion, 
Henry, who was new a widower, was induced to marry 
in hopes of having male heirs ; and he made his addreſſes 
(1121) to Adelais, daughter of Godfrey duke of 
- Lovaine, and niece of pope Calixtus, a young princeſs 
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of an amiable perſon. But Adelais brought him no 
children; and the prince, who was moſt likely to diſ- 
pute the ſucceſſion, and even the immediate poſſeſſion of 
the crown, recovered hopes of ſubverting his rival, who 
had ſucceſſively ſeized all his partimonial dominions. 
William, the ſon of duke Robert, was ſtill protected in 
the French court; and as Henry's connexions with the 
count of Anjou were broken off by the death of his ſon, 
Fulk joined the party of the unfortunate princę, gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and aided him in raiſing 
diſturbances in Normandy. But Henry found the means 
of drawing off the count of Anjou, by forming anew 
with him a nearer connexion than the former, and one 
more material to the intereſts of that count's family. 
The emperor, his ſon-in-law, dying without 11 
(1127), he beftowed his daughter on Geoffrey, the 
eldeſt fon of Fulk, and endeavoured to inſure her ſuc- 
ceſſion by having her recogniſed heir to all his domi- 
nions, and obliging the barons both of Normandy and 
England to ſwear fealty to her. He hoped that the 


choice of this huſband would be more agreeable to all 


his ſubjects than that of the emperor ; as ſecuring them 
from the danger of falling under the dominion of 'a 

great and diſtant potentate, who might bring them into 
FubjeRion, and reduce their country to the rank of a 
province: (1128) But the barons were diſpleaſed, that 
a ſtep ſo material fo national intereſts had been taken 
without conſulting them“; and Henry had too ſenfibly 
experienced the turbulence of their diſpoſition, not to 
dread the effects of their reſentment. It ſeemed probable 


that. his nephew's party might gain force from the in- 


creaſe of the malcontents: An acceſſion of power which 


that prince acquired a little after, tended to render his 
pretenſions ſtill more dangerous. Charles earl of 

landers being aſſaſſinated during the celebration of 
divine ſervice, king Lewis immediately put the young 


prince in poſſeſſion of that county, to which he had pre- 


* W. Malmeſ. p. 175. The annals of Waverly ſay, that 
the king aſked and obtained the conſent of all the barons., 
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tenſions in the right of his grandmother Matilda, wife to 
the Conqueror. But William ſurvived a very little 
time this piece of good fortune, which ſeemed to open 


the way to ſtill farther proſperity. He was killed in a 


ſkirmiſh with the landgrave of Alſace, his competitor 
tor Flanders; and his death put an end, for the preſent, 
to the jealouſy and inqui*tude of Henry. | 
The chief merit or this monarch's government con- 
fiſts in the profound tranquillity which he eſtabliſhed and 
maintained throughout all his dominions during the 
greater part of his reign. 'The mutinous barons were 
retained in ſubjection; and his neighbours, in every 
attempt which they made upon him, found him ſo well 
prepared, that they were diſcouraged from continuing 
or renewing their enterpriſes. In order to repreſs the 
incurſions of the Welſh, he brought over ſome — 
in the year 1111, and ſettled them in Pembrokeſhire, 
where they long maintained a different language, and 
cuſtoms, and manners, from their neighbours. Though 
his government ſeems to have been arbitrary in England, 
it was judicious and prudent; and vas as little oppreſſive 
as the neceſſity of his affairs would permit. He wanted 
not attention to the redreſs of grievances; and hiſtorians 
mention in particular the levying of purveyance, which 
he endeavoured to moderate and reftrain. The tenants, 
in the king's demeſne lands were at that time obliged to 
ſupply gratis the court with proviſions, and to furniſh 
carriages on the ſame hard terms, when the king made 
a progreſs, as he did frequently, into any ' of the 
counties. Theſe exact ions were ſo grievous, and levied 
in ſo licentious a manner, that the farmers, when they 
heard of the approach of the court, often deſerted their 
houſes, as if an enemy had invaded the country; and 
ſheltered their perſons and families in the woods, from 
the inſults of the king's retinue. Henry prohibited thoſe 
enormities, and puniſhed the perſons guilty of them by 
cutting off their hands, legs, or other members. But 
the prerogative was perpetual ; the remedy applied by 
Henry was temporary; and the violence itſelf of this 
remedy,' ſo far from giving ſecuity to the people, was 
22 „ | only 
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only a proof of the ferocity of the government, and ; 


threatened a quick return of like abuſes. 

One great and difficult object of the king's prudence 
was, the guarding againſt the encroachments of -the 
court of Rome, and protecting the liberties of the church 
of England. The pope, in the year 1101, had ſent 
Guy .archbiſhop of Vienne, as legatc into Britain; and 


though he was the firſt that for many years had appeared 
there in that character, and his commiſſion gave general 
ſurpriſe, the king, who was then in the commencement. 


of his reign, and was involved in many diffculties, was 
. obliged to ſubmit to this encroachment on his authority. 
But in the year 1116, Anſelm abbot of St, Sabas, wha 
was coming over with a like legantine commiſhon, wag 
Prohibited from entering the kingdom; and pope 
Calixtus, who in his turn was then labouring under 


many difficulties, by reaſpn of the pretenſions of Gre- 
gory, an antipope, was obliged to promiſe, that he never 


would for the future, except when ſplicited by the king 
himſelf, ſend any legate into England. Notwithſtanding 
this engagement, the pope, as ſoon as he had ſuppreſſed 
his antagoniſt, granted the cardinal de Crema a leganting 


commiſiion over that kingdom ; and the king, who, by. 


reaſon of his nephew's intrigues and invaſions, found 


himſelf at that time in a dangerous fituation, wag 


obliged to ſubmit to the exerciſe of this commiſſion. A 
ſynod was called by the legate at London; where, 


among other canons, a voted paſſed, enacting ſevere. 
penalties on the marriages of the clergy. The cardinal, 
in a public harangue, declared it to be an unpardonable. 


enormity, that a prieſt ſhould dare to conſecrate and 


touch the body of Chriſt immediately after he had riſen 


from the fide of a ſtrumpet: For that was the decent 


appellation which he gave to the wives of the clergy. 
But it happened, that the very next night, the officers. 
of juſtice, breaking into a diſorderly houſe, found the 
cardinal in bed with a courtezan * ; an incident ia 

| | | threw: 


* Hoveden, p. 478. M. Paris, p. 48. Matth. Weſt. ad 
ann. 1125. H. Huntingdon, p. 382. It is remarkable, hi 
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threw ſuch ridicule upon him, that he immediately ſtole 


out of the kingdom: The ſynod broke up; and the 


canons againſt the marriage of clergymen were worſe 
executed than ever. 1 
Henry, in order to prevent this alternate revolution 
of conceſſions and encroachments, ſent William, then 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to remonitrate with the court 
of Rome againſt thoſe abuſes, and to aſſert the liberties 
of the Engliſh church. It was a uſual maxim with every 
pope, when he found that he could not prevail in any 
Pon to grant princes or ſtates a power which they 
ad always exerciſed, to reſume at a proper juncture the 
claim which ſeemed to be reſigned, and to pretend that 
the civil magiftrate had poſlefled the authority only from 
a ſpecial indulgence of the Roman pontiff. After this 
manner, the pope, finding that the French nation would 
not admit his latin of granting inveſtitures, had paſſed 
a bull, giving the king that authority; and he now 


pm a like invention to elude the complaints of the 


ing of England. He made the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury his Jegate, renewed his commiſſion from time to 
time, and till pretended that the rights which that pre- 


£ 


late had eyer exerciſed as metropolitan, were entirely 


derived from the indulgence of the apoſtolic fee. The 
Engliſh princes, and Henry in particular, who were 
glad to avoid any immediate conteſt of fo dangerous a 
nature, commonly acquieſced by their ſilence in theſe 


pretenſions of the court of Romè *. 


( 1131.) As every thing in England remained in 
tranquiility, Henry took the opportunity of paying a 
viſit to Normandy, to which he was invited, as well by 
his affection for that country, as by his tenderneſs for 


his daughter the empreſs Matilda, who was always his 
favourite, Some time after (1132), that princeſs was 


this laſt writer, who was a clergyman as well as the others, 

makes an apology for uſing ſuch freedom with the fathers 
of the church; but ſays, that the fact was notorious, and 
ough: not to be concealed. 


* Sce note B] at the end of the volume. 
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delivered of a ſon, who received the name of Henry 

and the king, farther to enſure her ſucceſſion, made a] 
the nobility of England and Normandy renew the oath 
of fealty, which they had already ſworn to her. The 


joy of this event, and the ſatisfaction which he reaped 


from his daughter's company, who bore fucceſlively two 
other ſons, made his reſidence in Normandy very agree- 
able to him; and he ſeemed determined to paſs the 
remainder of his days in that country; when an incur- 
ſion of the Welſh (1135) obliged him to think of 
returning into England, He was preparing for the 
Journey, but was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs (Decem- 
ber 1), at St. Dennis le Forment, from eating too 
plentifully of lampreys, a food which always agreed 
better with his palate than his conſtitution. He died 
in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age, and the thirty-fitth 


of his reign ; leaving by will his daughter Matilda heir 


of all his dominions, without making any mention of 
her huſband Geoffrey, who had given him ſeveral cauſes 
of diſpleaſure, 

This prince was one of the moſt accompliſhed that has 
filled the Engliſh throne, and poſſeſſed all the great 
qualities both of body and mind, natural and acquired, 
which could fit him for the high ſtation to which he 
attained. His perſon was manly, his countenance 
engaging, his eyes clear, ſerene, and penetrating. The 
affability of his addreſs encouraged thoſe who might be 
overawed by the ſenſe of his dignity or of his witdom ; 
and though he often indulged his facetious humour, he 
knew how to temper it with diſcretion, and ever kept at 
a diſtance from all indecent familiarities with his cour- 
tiers, His ſuperior eloquence and judgment would haye 
given him an aſcendant, even had he been born in a 
private ſtation ; and his perſonal bravery would have 


| 3 him reſpect, though it had been leſs ſupported 


y art and policy. By his great progreſs in literature, 
he acquired the name of Beau-clerc, or the ſcholar: 


But his application to thoſe ſedentary purſuits abated 


nothing of the a&iyity and vigilance ef his government; 


and though the learning of that age was better fitted to 
| corrupt 
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corrupt than improve the underſtanding, his natura] 
good ſenſe preſerved itſelf untainted, both from the 
pedantry and ſuperſtition which were then ſo prevalent 
among men of letters. His temper was ſuſceptible of the 
ſentiments as well of friendſhip as of reſentment ; and 
his ambition, though high, might he deemed moderate 
and reaſonable, had not his conduct towards his brother 
and nephew ſhowed that he was too much diſpoſed to 
ſacrifice to it all the maxims of juſtice and equity. But 
the total incapacity of Robert for government afforded 
his younger brother a reaſon or pretence for ſeizing the 
ſceptre both of England and Normandy ; and when 
violence and uſurpation are once begun, neceſſity obliges 
a prince to continue in the ſame criminal courſe, and 
engages him in meaſures which his better judgment and 
ſounder principles would otherwiſe have induced him to 
reject with warmth and indignation. | | 
King Henry was much addicted to women; and 
hiſtorians mention no leſs than ſeven illegitimate ſons 
and fix daughters born to him. Hunting was alſo one 
of his favourite amuſements ; and he exerciſed great 
rigour againſt thoſe who encroached on the royal foreſts, 
which were augmented during his reign, we” their 
number and extent were already too great. To kill a 
ſtag was as criminnl as to murder a man: He made all 
the dogs be mutilated which were kept on the borders of 
his foreſts: And he ſometimes deprived his ſubjects of 
the liberty of hunting on their own Jands, or even cut- 
ting their own woods. In other reſpects he executed 
juſtice, and that with rigour ; the beſt maxim which a 
prince in that age could follow. Stealing was firſt made 
capital in his reign : Falſe coining, which was then a 
very common crime, and by which the money had been 
extremely debaſed, was ſeverely puniſhed by Henry. 
Near fifty criminals of this kind were at one time 
hanged or mutijated ; and though theſe puniſhments 
jeem to have been exerciſed in a manner ſomewhat aybi- 
trary., they were grateful to the people, more attentive 
to preſent advantages than jealous of general Jaws. 


There is a code which paſſes under the name of Henry I.; 
| but 
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but the beſt antiquaries have agreed to think it 


ſpuriovs, It is however a very ancient compilation, 
and may be uſeful to inſtruct us in the manners and 
cuſtoms of the times. We learn from it, that a great 
diſtinction was then made between the Engliſh and Nor- 
mans, much to the advantage of the latter. The deadly 
feuds, and the liberty of private revenge, which had 
been avowed by the Saxon laws, were ſtill continued, 
and were not yet wholly illegal. 

Among the laws granted on the king's acceſſion, it 
is remarkable that the reunion of the civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal courts, as in the Saxon times, was enacted. But this 
law, like the articles of his charter, remained without 
effect, probably from the oppoſition of archbiſhop 
Anſelm. | i 

Henry, on his acceſſion, granted a charter to London, 
which ſeems to have been the firſt ſtep towards rendering 
that city a corporation. By this charter, the city was 
empowered to keep the farm of Middleſex at three hun- 
dred pounds a year, to elect its own ſheriff and juſticiary, 


and to hold pleas of the crown; and it was exempted 
from ſcot, Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodging the 


King's retinue. Theſe, with a confirmation of the pri- 
vileges of their court of huſtings, wardmotes, and com- 
mon halls, and their liberty of hunting in Middleſex and 


Surrey, are the chief articles of this charter. 


It is ſaid that this prince, from indulgence to his 
tenants, changed the rents of his demeſnes, which were 
formerly paid in kind, into money, which was more 
eaſily remitted to the exchequer. But the great ſcarcity 


of coin would render that commutation difficult to be 
executed, while at the ſame time proviſions could not 


be ſent to a diſtant quarter of the kingdom. This 
affords a probable reaſon why the ancient kings of 
England ſo frequently changed their place of abode: 
They carried their court from one place to another, that 


they might con:ume upon the ſpot the revenue of their 
ſeveral demeſnes. | 
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Acceſſion of Stephen—War avith Scotland. Inſurrectiog 
in favour of Matilda. Stephen taken priſoner— Ma- 


tilda crowned-—Stephen releaſed—Reflored to the 
crown—Continuation of the civil wars —Compromiſe 


between the king and prince Henry—Death of the king, 


N the progreſs and ſettlement of the feudal law, the 


male ſucceſſion to fiefs had taken place ſome time be- 


fore the female was admitted; and eſtates being con- 


ſidered as military benefices, not as property, were tranſ- 


mitted to ſuch only as could ſerve in the armies, and 
perform in perſon the conditions upon which they. were 


originally granted, But when the continuance of 


rights, during ſome generations, in the ſame family, 
had, in a great meaſure, obliterated the primitive idea, 


the females were gradually admitted to the poſſeſſion of 
feudal property; and the ſame reyolution of principles 


which procured them the inheritance of private eſtates, 


naturally introduged their ſucceſſion to government and 


authority. The failure, therefore, of male heirs to the 
kingdom of England and dutchy of Normandy, ſeemed 


to leave the ſucceſſion open, without à rival, to the 
empreſs Matilda; and as Henry had made all his vaſſals 


in both ſtates ſwear fealty to her, he preſumed that they 


would not eafily be induced to depart at once from her. 
hereditary right, and from their own reiterated oaths and 
engagements. But the irregular manner in which he him- 
ſelf 


had acquired the crown, might have inſtructed him, 


that neither his Norman nor 3 ſubjects were as 


yet capable of adhering to a ſtrit rule of government; 


and as every precedent of this kind ſeems to give autho- 
rity, to new uſurpations, he had reaſon to dread, even 
from his own family, ſome invaſion of his daughter's ' 


Adelay 


title, which he had taken ſuch pains to eſtabliſh. 
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Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, had 
been married to Stephen count of Blois, and had brought 
him ſeveral ſons; among whom Stephen and Henry, 
the two youngeſt, had been invited over to England by 
the late king, and had received great honours, riches, 
and preferment, from the zealous friendſhip which that 
prince bore to every one that had. been ſo fortunate as to 
acquire his favour and good opinion. Henry, who had 
betaken himſelf to the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, was 
created abbot of Glaſtenbury and biſhop of Wincheſter ; 
and though theſe dignities were conſiderable, Stephen 
had, from his uncle's liberality, attained eſtabliſnments 
ſtil] more ſolid and durable. The king had married him 
to Matilda, who was daughter and heir of Euſtace count 
of Bologne, and who brought him, beſides that feudal 
ſovereignty in France, an immenſe property in Eng- 
land, which in the diſtribution of lands had been con- 
ferred by the Conqueror on tie family of Bologne. 
Stephen alſo by this marriage acquired a new connexion 
with the royal family of England; as Mary, his wife's 
mother, was ſiſter to David the reigning king of Scot- 
land, and to Matilda, the firſt wife of Henry, and 
mother of the empreſs. The king, ſtill imagining that 
he ſtrengthened the intereſts of his family by the ag- 
grandizement or Stephen, took pleaſure in enriching 
him by the grant of new poſſeſſions ; and he conferred. 


on him the great eſtate forfeited by Robert Mallet in 


England, and that forfeited by the earl of Mortaigne in 
Normandy. Stephen, in return, profeſſed great attach- 
ment to his uncle; and appeared ſo zealous for the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Matilda, that, when the barone ſwore fealty 
to that princeſs, he contended with Robert earl of 
Gloceſter, the king's natural ſon, who ſhould firſt be 
admitted to give her this teſtimony of devoted zeal and 
fidelity. Meanwhile he continued to. cultivate, b 

every art of popularity, the friendſhip of the Enolith 


nation; and many virtues, with which he ſeemed to 


be endowed, favoured the ſucceſs of his intentions. By 
his bravery, activity, and vigour, he acquired the eſteem 
of the barons ; By his generoſity, and by an affable and 

| 5 familiar 
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familiar addreſs, unuſual in that age among men of his 
high quality, he obtained the affections of the people, 
particularly of the Londoners. And though he dared 
not to take any ſteps towards his farther grandeur, left 
he ſhould expoſe himſelf to the jealouſy of ſo pene- 
trating a prince as Henry; he ſtill hoped that, by accu- 
mulating riches and power, and by acquiring popu- 
larity, he might in time be able to open his way to the 
throne. | 1 | 
No ſooner had Henry breathed his laſt, than Stephen, 
inſenſible to all the ties of gratitude and fidelity, and 
blind to danger, gave full reins to his criminal am- 
bition, and truſted that, even without any previous in- 
trigue, the celerity of his enterpriſe, and the boldneſs of 
his attempt, might overcome the weak attachment which 
the Engliſh and Normans in that age bore to the laws 
and to the rights of their ſovereign. He haſtened 
over to England ; and though the citizens of Dover, 
and thoſe of Canterbury, appriſed of his purpoſe, ſhut 
their gates againſt him, he ſtopped not till he arrived 
at London, where ſome of the lower rank, inſtigated by 
his emiſſaries, as well as moved by his general popu- 
larity, immediately ſaluted him king. His next point 
was to acquire the good-will of the clergy ; and by per- 
forming the ceremony of his coronation, to put him- 
ſelf in poſſeſſion of - throne, from which he was con- 
fident it would not be eaſy afterwards to expel] him. 
His brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, was uſeful to him 
in theſe capital articles: Having gained Roger biſhop 
of Saliſbury, who, though he owed a great fortune and 
advancement to the favour of the late king, preſerved 

no ſenſe of gratitude to that prince's family; he applied, 
in conjunction with that prelate, to William archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, and required him, in virtue of his ot- 
fice, to give the royal unction to Stephen. The pri- 
mate, who, as all the others, had ſworn fealty to Ma- 
tilda, refuſed to perform this ceremony; but his oppo- 
- fition was overcome by an expedient equaily diſhonour- 
able with the other ſteps by which this revolution was 


effected. Hugh Bigod, ſteward of the houſehold, 
| made 
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made oath before the pritriate, that the late king ou 
his death-bed had ſhown a diſſatisfaction with His 

daughter Matilda, and had expreſſed his intention of 

, leaving the count of Bologne heir to all his dominions. 
William, either believing, or feigning to believe, Bi- 

| god's teſtimony, anointed Stephen, and put the crown 
upon his head (22d December); and from this reli- 
gious ceremony that prince, without any ſhadow either 
of hereditary title or conſent of the nobility or people, 
was allowed to proceed to the exerciſe of ſovereign 
authority. Very few barons attended his coronation ; 
but none oppoſed his uſurpation, however unjuſt or fla- 
grant. The ſentiment of religion, which, if corrupted 
into ſuperſtition, has often little efficacy in fortify ing the 
duties of civil ſotiety, was not affected by the multi- 

1" plied oaths taken in favour of Matilda, and only ren- 

1 dered the people obedient to a prince who was counte- {| 

| nanced by the clergy, and who had received from the ' 

' primate the rite of royal unction and conſecration “. i 

Stephen, that he might farther ſecure his tottering 
throne, paſſed a charter, in which he made liberal pro- 

f miſes to all orders of men; to the clergy, that he would 

ſpeedily fill all vacant benefices, and would never levy 

the rents of any of them during the vacancy; to the 

i8 nobility, that he would reduce the royal foreſts to their 

1 ancient boundaries, and correct all encroachments; and 

1 to the people, that he would remit the tax of Danegelt, 

| and reſtore the laws of king Edward. The late king 

| had a great treaſure at Wincheſter, amounting to a hun- 
dred thouſand pounds: And Stephen, by ſeizing this 

money, immediately turned againit Henry's family the 

i precaution which that prince had employed for their 

18 | grandeur and ſecurity; An event which naturally at- 

[| "tends the policy of amaſſing treaſures, By means of 
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* Such ſtreſs was formerly laid on the rite of coronation, 
that the monkifh writers never give any prince the title of 
king till he is crowned ; though he had for ſome time been in 

poſſeſſion of the crown, and exerciſed all the powers of ſo- 
. vereignty, | | 
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this money the uſurper inſured the compliance, though 


not the attachment, of the principal clergy and no- 


bility ; but not truſting to this frail ſecurity, he in- 


vited over from the continent, particularly from Bri- 


tanny and Flanders, great numbers of thoſe bravoes or 


diſorder:y ſoldiers, with whom every country in Europe, 
by reaſon of the general ill police and turbulent go- 
vernment, extremely abounded. Thieſe mercenary troops 


guarded his throne by the terrors of the ſword ; and 


Stephen, that he might alſo overawe all malcontents by 


new and additional terrors of religion, procured a bull 


from Rome, which ratified his title, and which the pope, 


ſeeing this prince in poſſeffion of the throne, and pleaſ- 
ed with an appeal to his authority in ſecular eontrover- 


ſies, very readily granted him. | - 
(1136.) Matilda, and her huſband Geoffrey, were as 
untortunate in Normandy as they had been in England. 


The Norman nobility, moved by an hereditary ani- 


moſity againſt the Angevins, firſt applied to Theobald 
count of Blois, Stephen's elder brother, for protection 
and aſſiſtance; but hearing afterwards that Stephen had 

ot poſſeſſion of the Englith crown, and having many 


of them the ſame reaſons as formerly for defiring a con- 
tinuance of their union with that kingdom, they tranſ- 


ferred their allegiance to Stephen, and put him in 
poſſeſſion of their government. Lewis the younger, 
the reigning king of France, accepted the homage of 
Euſtace, Stephen's eldeſt ſon, for the dutchy; and the 
more to corroborate his connexions with that family, he 


betrothed his ſiſter Conſtantia to the young prince. 
The count of Blois reſigned all his pretenſions, and re- 
cCeived, in lieu of them, an annual penſion of two 
thouſand marks; and Geoffrey himſelf was obliged to 


conclude a truce for two years with Stephen, on condi- 


tion of the king's paying him, during that time, a pen- 


ſion of five thouſand. Stephen, who had taken a jour- 
ney to Normandy, finithed all theſe tranſactions in per- 
— returned to England. 


Robert earl of Gloceſter, natural ſen of the late 
king, was a man of bonour and abilities; and as h: was 
ver. I, OO much 
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much attached to the intereſts of his ſiſter Matilda, and 
zealous for the lineal ſucceſſion, it was chiefly from lus 
intrigues and reſiſtance that the king had reaſon to dread 
'2 new revolution of government. This nobleman, 
'who was in Normandy when he received intelligence of 
' Stephen's acceſſion, found himſelf much embarraſſed 
concerning the meaſures which he ſhould purſue in that 
difficult emergency. To ſwear allegiance to the uſurper 
appeared to him diſhonourable, and a breach of his 


oath to Matilda: To refuſe giving this pledge of his 


fidelity, was to baniſh himſelf from England, and be to- 
* tally incapacitated from ſerving the royal family, or 


contributing to their reſtoration. He offered Stephen to 
do him homage, and to take the oath of fealty ; but with 
an expreſs condition that the king ſhould maintain 
all his ſtipulations, and ſhould never invade any of 


Robert's rights or dignities: And Stephen, though 


ſenſible that this reſerve, ſo unuſual in itſelf, and fo un- 


' befitting the duty of a ſubject, was meant only to afford 
Robert a pretence for a revolt on the firſt favourable 
opportunity, was obliged, by the numerous friends and 
retainers of that nobleman, to receive him on thoſe. 
terms. The clergy, who could ſcarcely at this time be 


deemed ſubjects to the crown, imitated that dangerous 


example: 1 annexed to their oaths of allegiance 
this condition, t 

king defended the eccleſiaſtical liberties, and ſupported 
the diſcipline of the church. The barons, in return 
for their ſubmiſſion, exacted terms ſtill more deſtruc- 
tive of public peace, as well as of royal authority: 


at they were only bound ſo long as the 


Many of them required the right of fortifying their 
caſtles, and of putting themſelves in a poſture of de- 


fence; and the king found himſelf totally unable to re- 
fuſe his conſent to this exorbitant demand. All Eng- 
land was immediately filled with thoſe fortreſſes, which 
the noblemen garriſoned either with their vaſſals, or 
with licentious ſoldiers, who flocked to them from all 


quarters. Unbounded rapine was exerciſed upon the 
people for the maintenance of theſe troops; and pri- 
vate animoſities, which had with difficulty been re- 
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ſtrained by law, now breaking out without control, 
rendered England a ſcene of uninterrupted violence and 
devaſtation. Wars between the nobles were carried on 
with the utmoſt fury in every quarter; the barons even 
aſſumed the right of coining money, and of exerciſing, 
without appeal, every act of juriſdiction; and the in- 
ferior gentry, as well as the people, finding no de- 


fence from the laws during this total diſſolution of 


ſovereign authority, were obliged, for their immediate 
ſafety, to pay court to ſome neighbouring chieftain, and 
to purchaſe his protection, both by ſubmitting to his. 
exactions, and by aſſiſting him in his rapine upon others. 
The erection of one caſtle proved the immediate cauſe 
of building many others; and even thoſe who obtained 
not the king's permiſſion, thought that they were en- 
titled, by the great principle 01 ſelf-preſervation, to 
put themſelves on an equal footing with their neigh- 

ours, who commonly were alſo their enemies and ri- 


vals. The ariſtocratical power, which is uſually ſo op- 


preſſi ve in the feudal governments, had now riſen to its, 
utmoſt height during the reign of a prince who, though 
endowed with vigour and abilities, had uſurped the. 
throne without the pretence of a title, and who was, 
neceſſitated to tolerate in others the ſame violence. 
to which he himſelf had been beholden for his ſo- 
vereignty. | | 

But Stephen was not of a diſpoſition to ſubmit long 
to theſe uſurpations, without making ſome effort for the 
recovery of royal authority. Finding that the legal 
prerogatives of the crown were reſiſted and abridged, he 
was alſo tempted to make his power the ſole meaſure 


of his conduct; and to violate all thoſe conceſſions 


which he himſelf had made on his acceſſion, as well ay 
the ancient privileges of his ſubje&s. The merce- 
nary ſoldiers, who chiefly ſupported his authority, hav- 
ing exhauſted the royal 1 1 ſubſiſted by depreda- 
tions; and every place was filled with the beſt-ground- 
ed complaints againſt the goyernment. The earl of 
Glocefter, having now ſettled with his friends the plan 
of an inſurrection (1137), retired beyond fea, ſent the 
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king a defiance, ſolemnly renounced his allegiance, and 
upbraided him with the breach of thoſe conditions 
which had been annexed to the oath of fealty ſworn by 
that nobleman, David king of Scotland appeared at 
the head of an army (1138), in defence of his niece's 
title, and, penetrating into Yorkſhire, committed the 
moſt barbarous devaſtations on that country, The fury 
of his maſſacres and ravages enraged the northern no- 
bility, who might otherwiſe have been inclined to join 
him; and William earl of Albemarle, Robert de Fer- 
rers, William Piercy, Robert de Brus, Roger Mou- 
bray, Ilbert Lacey, Walter PEſpec, powerful barons 
in thoſe parts, aſſembled an army, with which they 


encamped at North-Allerton, and awaited the arrival of 


the enemy, A great battle was here fought (22d Au- 
gult), called the battle of the Standard, from a high, 
crucifix, erected by the Engliſh on a waggon, and 
carried along with the army as a military enſign. The, 
king of Scots was defeated, and he himſelf, as well as 
his Fon Henry, narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands 
of the Engliſh. This ſucceſs overawed the malcontents 
in England, and might have given ſome ſtability to. 
Stephen's throne, had he not heen ſo elated with pro- 
ſperity as to engage in a controverly with the clergy,, 
who were at that time an overmatch for any mo- 
narch. 1 „„ . 

Though the great power of the church in ancient 
times weakened the authority of the crown, and in- 
terrupted the courſe of the laws, it may be doubted 
whether, in ages of ſuch violence and outrage, it was 
not rather advantageous that ſome limits were ſet to 
the power of the ſword, both in the hands of the prince 
and nobles, and that men were taught to pay regard 
to ſome principles and privileges. The chief misfor- 
tune was, that the prelates on ſome occaſions acted en- 
tirely as barons, employed military power againſt their 
ſovereign or their neighbours, and thereby often in- 
creaſed thoſe diſorders which it was their duty to re- 
preſs. The biſhop of Saliſbury, in imitation of the no- 
bility, had built two ſtrong caitles (1139), one at Sher- 
455 f : | borne, 
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borne, another at the Devizes, and had laid the found- 
ations of a third at Malmeſbury : His nephew Alex- 
ander, biſhop of Lincoln, had erected a fortre!s at New- 
ark: And Stephen, who was now ſenſible from ex- 
perience of the miſchiefs attending theſe multiplied ci- 
tadels, reſolved to begin with deſtroying thoſe of the 
clergy, who by their function ſeemed leis intitled than 
the barons to ſuch military ſecurities. Making pretence 
of a fray which had ariſen in court between the retinue 
of the biſhop of Saliſbury and that of the earl of 
Britanny, he ſeized both that prelate and the biſhop of 
Lincoln, threw them into prilon, and obliged them by 
menaces to deliver up thoſe places of ſtrength which they 
had lately erected. 

Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, the king's brother, being 
armed with a legantine commiſſion, now conceived him- 
ſelf to be an eccleſiaſtical ſovereign no leſs powerful 
than the civil; and forgetting the ties of blood which 
connected him with the king, he reſolved to vindi- 
cate the clerical privileges, which he pretended were 
here openly violated. He aſſembled a {ynod at Weſt- 
minſter (3oth Auguſt), and there complained of the im- 

iety of Stephen's meaſures, who had employed vio- 
(ua againſt the dignitaries of the church, and had 
not awaited the ſentence of a ſpiritual court, by which 
alone, he affirmed, they could lawfully be tried and 
condemned, if their conduct had anywilſe merited cen- 
fure or puniſhment. The ſynod ventured to ſend a 
ſummons to the king, charging him to appear before 
them, and to juſtify his meaſures ; and Stephen, inſtead 
of reſenting this indignity, ſent Aubrey de Vere to 
lead his cauſe before that aſſembly. De Vere ac- 
cuſed the two prelates of treaſon and ſedition; but the 
ſynod refuſed to try the cauſe, or examine their conduct, 
till thoſe caſtles, of which they had been diſpoſſeſſ- 
ed, were previouſly reſtored to them. The biſhop of 
Saliſbury declared that he would appeal to the pope ; and 
had not Stephen and his partiſans employed menaces, 
and even ſhown a diſpoſition of executing violence bY 
| | E 3 - © 
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the hands of the ſoldiery, affairs had inſtantly com 


e to 
extremity between the crown and the mitre. OR 
While this quarrel, joined to ſo many other grievan- 
ces, increaſed the diſcontents among the people, the 
empreſs, invited by the opportunity, and ſecietly en- 
couraged by the legate himſelf, landed in England 
(22d Scptember), with Robert ear] of Gloceſter and 
a. retinue of a hundred and forty knights. She fixed 
her reſidence at Arundel caſtle, whoſe gates were 
opened to her by Adelais the queen. dowager, now 
married to William de Albin: earl ef Suſſex; and ine 
excited by meſſengers her partiſans to take arms in every 
county of England. Adelais, who had expected that 
her daughter-in-law would have inyaded the kingdom 
with a much greater force, became apprehenſive of 
danger; and Matilda, to eaſe her of her fears, removed 
firſt to Briſtol, which belonged te her brother Robert, 
thence to Gloceſter, where ſhe retained under the 
protection of Milo, a gallant nobleman in thoſe parts, 
who had embraced her cauſe. Soon after Geoffrey 
Talbot, William Mohun, Ralph Lovel, William Fitz- 
John, William Fitz-Alan, Paganell, and many other 
barons, declared for her; and her party, which was 
generally favoured in the kingdom, ſeemed every day to 
gain ground upon that of her antagoniſt. | | 
Were we to relate all the military events tranſmitted 
to us by contemporary and authentic hiſtorians, it would 
be eaſy to ſwell our accounts of this reign into a large 
volume: But thoſe incidents, ſo little memorable in 
themſelves, and ſo confuſed both in time and place, 
could afford neither inſtruction nor entertainment to the 
reader. It ſuffices to ſay, that the war was ſpread 
into every quarter; and that thoſe turbulent barons, 
who had already ſhaken off, in a great meaſure, the 
reſtraint of government, having now obtained the pre- 
tence of a public cauſe, carried on their devaſtatiens 
with redoubled fury, exerciſed implacable vengeance 
on each other, and ſet no bounds to their oppreſſions 
over the people. The caſtles of the nobility were become 
8 recep- 
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receptacles of licenſed robbers ; who, ſallying forth day 
and night, committed ſpoil on the open country, on the 
viitages, and even on the cities; put the captives to 
torture, in order to make them revcal their treaſures 
fold their perſons to ſlavery; and fet fire to their houſes 
after they had pillaged them of every thing valuable, 
T he fierceneſs of their diſpoſition, leading them to com. 
mit wanton deſtruction, fruſtrated their rapacity of its 
purpoſe; and the poverty and perſons even of the 
eceſeſiaſtics, generally fo much revered, were at laſt, 
ſrom neceſſity, expoſed to the ſame outrage which had 
laid waſte the reſt of the kingdom. The land was left 
untilled; the inſtruments of huſbandry were deſtroyed or 
abandoned; and a grievous famine, the natural reſult of 
thoſe diſorders, affected equaily both parties, and redu- 
ced the ſpoilers, as well as the defenceleſs people, to the 
moſt extreme want and indigence. | 0 
After feveral fruitleſs negotiations and treaties of 
peace, which never interrupted theſe deſtructive ho- 
ſtilities, there happened at laſt (3140) an event, which 
ſeemed to promiſe ſome end of the pulic calamities. 
Ralph earl of Cheſter, and his half brother William de 
Roumara, partiſans of Matilda, had ſurpriſed the 
caltle of Lincoln; but the citizens, who were better 
affected to Stephen, having invited him to their aid, 
that prince laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle, in hopes of 
ſoon rendering himſelf maſter of the place, either by 
aſſault or by famine. The earl of Gloceſter haſtened 
with an army to the relief of his friends; and Stephen, 
informed of his approach, took the field with a reſolution 
of giving him battle. After a violent ſhock, the tws 
wings of the royaliſts were put to flight (1141, 2d 
February); and Stephen himſelf, ſurrounded by the 
eremy, was at laſt, after exerting great efforts of va- 
lour, borne down by numbers, and taken priſoner. He 
was conducted to Glocelter ; and though at firſt treated 
with humanity, was ſoon. after, on ſome ſuſpicion, 
:hrown into priſon and loaded with irons. 
Stephen's party was entirely broken by the captivity 
of their leader, and che barons came iu daily from ail 
DP | quarters, 
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quarters, and did homage to Matilda. The princeſs, 
however, amidſt all her proſperity, knew that the was 
not ſecure of ſucceſs, unleſs ſhe could gain the confi- 
dence of the clergy ; and as the conduct of the legate 
had been of late very ambiguous, and ſhowed his in- 
tentions to have rather aimed at humbling his brother, 
than totally ruining him, ſhe employed every endeavour 
to fix him in her intereits. She held a conference with 
him in an open plain near Wincheſter (zd March); 


where ſhe promiſed upon oath, that if he would acknow- 


ledge her for ſovereign, would recogniſe her title as the 
ſole deſcendant of the late king, and would again ſub- 
mit to the allegiance which he, as well as the reſt of the 
kingdom, had ſworn to her, he ſhould in return be 
entire maſter of the adminiſtration, and in particular 
ſhould, at his pleaſure, diſpoſe of all vacant biſhoprics 
and abbeys. Earl Robert, her brother, Brian Fitz- 


Count, Milo of Gloceſter, and other great men, became 


guarantees for her obſerving theſe engagements ; and 
the prelate was at laſt induced to promile her allegiance, 
but that ill burdened with the expreſs condition, that 
ſhe ſhould on her part fulfil her promiſes. He then 
conducted her to Wincheſter, led her in proceſſion to the 
cathedral, and with great ſolemnity, in the preſence 
of many biſhops and abbots, denounced curſes againſt 
all thoſe who curſed her, poured out bleſſings on thoſe 
who bleſſed her, granted abſolution to ſuch as were 
obedient to her, and excommunicated ſuch as were 
rebellious. Theobald archbiſhop of Caterbury ſoon 
after came alſo to court, and ſwore allegiance to the 
empreſs. | | ; 
Matilda, that ſhe might farther enſure the attach- 
ment of the clergy, was willing to receive the crown 
from their hands ; and inſtead of aſſembling the ſtates of 
the kingdom, the meaſure which the conſtitution, had it 
been either fixed or regarded, feemed neceflarily to re- 
quire, ſhe was content, that the legate ſhould ſummon an 
eccleſiaſtical ſynod, and that her title to the throne 
ſhould there be acknowledged. The legate, addreſſing 
himſelf to the aflembly, told them, that in the abſence of 
tke 
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the empreſs, Stephen his brother had been permitted to 
reign, and, previouſly to his aſcending the throne, had 
educed them by many fair promiſes of honouring and 

exalting the church, of maintaining the laws, aud of re- 

forming all abuſes ; That it grieved him to obſerve hot 
much that prince had in every particular been wanting 
to his engagements; public peace was interrupted, 
grimes were daily committed with impunity, biſhops 
were thrown into priſon and forced to ſurrender their 
poſſeſſions, abbeys were put to ſale, churches were 
pillaged, and the moſt enormous diſorders prevailed 
in the adminiſtration: That he himſelf, in order to pro- 
cure a redreſs of theſe grievances, had formerly ſum- 
moned the king before a council of biſhops ; but inſtead 
of inducing him to amend his conduct, had rather of- 
fended him by that expedient : That, how much ſoever 
miſeuided, that prince was ſtill his brother, and the 
ovject of his affections; but his intereſts, however, muſt 
be regarded as ſubordinate to thoſe of their heavenly 
Father, who had now rejected him, and thrown him into 
the hands of his enemies : That it prineipally belonged 
to the clergy to elect and ordain kings; he had ſummon. 
ed them together for that purpoſe; and having in- 
yoked the divine aſſiſtance, he now pronounced Matilda 
the only deſcendant of Henry, their late ſovereign, 
queen of England. The whole aſſembly, by their ac. 
clamations or ſilence, gave, or ſeemed to give, their 
aſſent to. this declaration *. | 
The only laymen ſummoned to this council, which, 
decided the fate of the crown, were the Londoners ;_ 
and even theſe were required not to give their opinion, 
dut to ſubmit to the deerees of the fynod. The depu- 
ties of London, however, were not ſo paſſive: They 
miiſted that their king ſhould be — from priſon; 
but were told by the legate, that it became not the 


W. Malmeſ. p. 188. This author, a judicious man, was 
preſent, and ſays, that he was very attentive to what paſſed. 
This ſpeech, therefore, may be regarded as entirely ge- 
nuine. | | 
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Londoners, who were regarded as noblemen in Eng- 
land, to take part with thoſe barons, who had baſely 
forſaken their lord in battle, and who had treated 
holy church with contumely. It is with reaſon that the 
citizens of London aſſumed ſo much authority, if it 
be true, what is related by Fitz-Stephen, a con- 
temporary author, that that city. could at this time 
bring into the field no leſs than 80,000 combat. 
ants “. | | 
London, notwithſtanding its great power, and its 
attachment to Stephen, was at length obliged to ſubmit 
to Matilda; and her authority, by the prudent conduct 
of earl Robert, ſeemed to be cRablithed over the whole 
kingdom: But affairs remained not long in this ſitua- 
tion. That princeſs, beſides the diſadvantages of her ſex, 
Which weakened her influence over a turbulent and 
martial people, was of a paſſionate, imperious ſpirit, 
and knew not how to temper with affability the harſh- 
nels of a refuſal. Stephen's queen, ſeconded by many 
of the nobility, petitioned for the liberty of her huſ- 
band; :ni offered that, on this condition, he ſhould re- 
nounce the crown, and retire into a convent. 'The 
legate defired that prince Euſtace, his nephew, might 
inherit Bologne and the other patrimonial eſtates of his 
father: The Londoners applied for the eſtabliſhment of 
king Edward's laws, inſtead of thoſe of king Henry, 
which, they ſaid, were grievous and oppreſſive. All 
theſe petitions were rejected in the moſt haughty and 
peremptory manner. 4 | 
The legate, who had probably never been ſincere in 
his compliance with Matilda's government, availed 
himſelf of the ill- humour excited by this imperious con- 
duct, and ſecretly inſtigated the Londoners to a revolt. 
A conſpiracy was entered into to ſeize the perſon of 
the empreſs; and ſhe ſaved herſelf from the danger by a 
precipitate retreat. She fled to Oxford: Soon after ſhe 
went to Wincheſter ; whither the legate, deſirous to ſave 
appearances, and watching the opportunity to ruin hep 
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V See note [C] at the end of the volume. 
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cauſe, had retired. But having aſſembled all his re- 
tainers, he openly joined his force to that of the London- 
ers, and to Stephen's mercenary troops, who had not 
yet evacuated the kingdom ; and he beſieged Matilda in 
Wincheſter. The princeſs, being hard prefled by fa- 
mine, made her eſcape; but in the flight, earl Robert, 
her brother, fell into the hands of the enemy. This 
nobleman, though a ſubje&, was as much the life and 
ſoul of his own party, as Stephen was of the other; and 
the empreſs, ſenſible of his merit and importance, con- 
ſented to exchange the priſoners on equal terms, 'The 
civil war was again kindled with greater fury than ever. 
(1142.) Earl Robert, finding the ſucceſſes on both 
ſides nearly balanced, went over to Normandy, which, 
during Stephen's captivity, had ſubmitted to the earl of 
Anjou; and he perſuaded Geoffrey to allow his eideſt 
Ion Henry, a young prince of great hopes, to take a 
Journey into England, and appear at the head of his par- 
tiſans. This expedient, however, produced nothing 
deciſive. Stephen took Oxford (1143) after a long 
ſiege: He was defeated by earl Robert at Wilton: And 
the empreſs, though of a maſculine ſpirit, yet being 
haraſſed with a variety of good and bad fortune, and 
alarmed with continual dangers to her perſon and family, 
at laſt retired into Normandy (1146), whither ſhe had 
ſent her ſon ſome time before. The death of her bro- 
ther, which happened nearly about the ſame time, would 
have proved fatal to her intereſts, had not ſome inci- 
dents occurred, which checked the courſe of Stephen's 
e e This prince, finding that the caſtles built 
the noblemen of his own party encouraged the ſpirit 
of independence, and were little leſs dangerous than 
thoſe which remained in the hands of the enemy, endea- 
voured to extort from them a ſurrender of thoſe ſor- 
treſſes; and he alienated the affections of many of them 
by this equitable demand. The artillery alſo of the 
church, which his brother had brought over to his fide, had, 
after ſome interval, joined the other party. Eugenius III. 
bad mounted the papal throne; the biſhop of Wincheſ- 


ter was deprived of the legantine commiſſion, which was 
conferred 
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conferred on Theobald archhiſhop of Canterbury, the 
enemy and rival of the former legate. That pontiff alo 
having ſummoned a genera] council at Rheims in Cham- 
pagne, initead of allowing the church of England, as 
had been uſual, to ele& i:s own depnties, nominated 
five Engliſh biſhops to repreſent that church, and requiz- 
ed their attendance in the council. Stephen, who, 
notwithſtanding his preſent difficulties, was jealous of 1 
the rights of his crown, refuſed them permiſſion to at- 1 
tend; and the pope, ſenſible of his advantage in con- | 
tending with a prince who reigned by a diſputed titie, 
took revenge by laying all Stephen's party under an in- 
terdict (1147). The diſcontents of the royaliſts, at 
being thrown into this ſituation, were augmented by a 
. compariſon with Matilda's party, who enjoyed all the 
benefits of the ſacred ordinances; and Stephen was -at 
. Iait obliged, by making proper ſubmiſſions to the ſee gf 
Rome, to remove the reproach from his party. ; 
(1148.) The weaknels of both ſides, rather than any de- 4 
creaſe of mutual animoſity, having produced a tacit ceſſa- 
tion of arms in England, many of the nobility, Roger 
de Moubray, William de Warenne, and others, find ing A 
no opportunity to exert their military ardour at home, 
inliſted themſelves in a new cruſade, which with ſurpriſ- 
ing ſucceſs, after former diſappointments and misfor- 
tunes, was now preached by St. Bernard. But an event 
ſoon after happened which threatened a revival of hoſti- 7 
lities in England. Prince Henry, who had reached 
his ſixteenth year, was deſirous cf receiving the honour 
of knighthood ; a ceremony which every gentleman in 
that age paſſed through before he was admitted to the 
uſe of arms, and winch was even deemed requilite for 
the greateſt princes. He intended to receive his admiſ- 
. - fron from his great uncle, David king of Scotland; 
4 and for that purpoſe he paſſed through England with a 
3 great retinue, and was attended by the moſt conſider- 
3 able of his partiſans. He remained ſome time with the 
4 . King of Scotland; made incurſions into England; and 
by his dexterity and vigour in all manly exerciſes, by 
3 his valour in war, and his prudent conduc} in every 
= : ; occur- 
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occurrence, he rouſed the hopes of his party, and gave 


ſymptoms of thoſe great qualities which he afterwards 
diſplayed when he mounted the throne of England. Soon 
after his return to Normandy (1150), he was, by 
Matida's conſent, inveſted in that dutchy; and upon 
the death of his father Geoffrey, which happened in the 
ſubſequent year, he took poſſeſſion both of Anjou and 
Maine, and concluded a marriage, which brought him 
a great acceſſion of power, and rendered him extremely 
formidable to his rival. Eleanor, the daughter and 
heir of William duke of Guienne, and earl of Poictou, 
had been married ſixteen years to Lewis VII. king of 
France, and had attended him in a cruſade, which that 
monarch conducted againſt the infidels: But having 
there loſt the affections of her huſband, and even fallen 


under ſome ſuſpicion of gallantry with a handſome Sara- 
cen, Lewis, more delicate than polite, procured a di- 
vorce from her, and reſtored her thoſe rich provinces, 
which by her marriage ſne had annexed to the crown of 
France. Voung Henry, neither diſcouraged by the in- 
equality of years, nor by the reports of Eleanor's gal- 


- Jantries, made ſucceſsful courtſhip to that princeſs 
(1152), and, eſpouſing her fix weeks after her divorce, 


got poſſeſſion of all her dominions as her dowry. The 


luſtre which he received from this acquiſition, and the 
you of his rifing fortune, had ſuch an effect in Eng- 


and, that when Stephen, deſirous to inſure the crown 


to his ſon Euſtace, required the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury to anoint that prince as his ſucceflor, the primate 
refuſed compliance, and made his eſcape beyond lea, to 
avoid the violence and reſentment of Stephen. | 
(1153-) Henry, informed of theſe diſpoſitions in the 
people, made an invaſion on England : Having gained 
ſome advantage over Stephen at Malmeſbury, and having 
taken that place, he proceeded thence to throw tuccours 


into Wallingford, which the king had advanced with a 
- ſuperior army to beliege. A deciſive action was every 


day expected; when the great men of both fades, terrified 
at the proſpect of farther bloodihed and contuſion, inter- 


poſed with their good offices, and ſet on foot a negoti- 
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ation between the rival princes. The death of Euſtace, 
during the courſe of the treaty, facilitated its concluſion: 
An accommodation was ſettled, by which it was agreed, 
that Stephen ſhould poſſeſs the crown during his Jife- 
time, that juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered in his name, 
even in the provinces which had ſubmitted to Henry, 
and that this latter prince ſhould, on Stephen's demiſe, 
ſucceed to the kingdom, and William, Stephen's ſon, 
to Bologne and his patrimonial eſtate. After all the 
barons had ſworn to the obſervance of this treaty, and 
done homage to Henry, as to the heir of the crown, 
that prince evacuated the kingdom; and the death of 
Stephen, which happened the next year (11 54, Octo- 
ber 25), after a ſhort illneſs, 8 all thoſe quar- 
rels and jealouſies, which were likely to have enſued in 
ſo delicate a ſituation. | * z 

England ſuffered great miſeries during the reign of 
this prince: But his perſonal character, allowing for 
the temerity and injuſtice of his uſurpation, appears not 
liable to any great exception ; and he ſeems to have been 
well qualified, had he ſucceeded by a juſt title, to have 
promoted the happineſs and proſperity of his ſubjects. 
He was poſſeſſed of induſtry, activity, and courage, to a 
great degree; though not endowed with a ſound judg- 
ment, he was not deficient in abilities ; he had the talent 
of gaining men's affections; and, notwithſtanding his 
precarious ſituation, he never indulged himſelf in the 
exerciſe of any cruelty or revenge. His advancement to 
the throne procured him neither tranquillity nor happi- 
neſs; and though the ſituation of England prevented the 
neighbouring ſtates from taking any durable advantage 
of her confuſions, her inteſtine diſorders were to the laſt 
degree ruinous and deſtructive. The court of Rome 
was alſo permitted, during thoſe civil wars, to make 
farther advances in her uſurpations; and appeals to the 
pope, which had always been ftrictly prohibited by the 
Engliſh laws, became now common in every eccleſiaſti- 
cal controverſy. | 
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State of Europe—of France—Firft acts of Henry*s gowern- 
ment—Diſputes between the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
powers—Thomas à Becket archbiſhop of Canterbury— 

. Duarrel betaween the king and Becket—Conftitutions of 

_ Clarendon—Baniſhment of Becket—Compromiſe with 
bin. His return from baniſhment—His murder—Grief 
aud ſubmiſſion of the king, | 


THE extenſive confederacies, by which the European 

potentates are now at once united and ſet in oppoſi- 
tion to each other, and which, though they are apt to 
diffuſe the leaſt ſpark of diſſenſion throughout the whole, 
are at leaſt attended with this advantage, that they pre- 
vent any violent revolutions or conqueſts in particular 
ſtates, were totally unknown in ancient ages; and the 
theory of foreign politics in each kingdom formed a 
ſpeculation much leſs complicated and involved than at 
preſent. Commerce had not yet bound together. the 
moſt diſtant nations in ſo cloſe a chain: Wars, finiſhed' 
in one campaign, and often in one battle, were little af- 
fected by the movements of remote ſtates: The imper- 
fett communication among the kingdoms, and their ig- 
norance of each other's ſituation, made it impracticable 
for a great number of them to combine in one project or 
effort; And above all, the turbulent ſpirit and inde- 
pendent ſituation of the barons or great vaſſals in each 
ftate, gave ſo much occupation to the ſovereign, that he 
was obliged to confine his attention chiefly to his own 


ftate and his own ſyſtem of government, and was more 


indifferent about what paſſed among his neighbours, 
Religion alone, not politics, carried abroad the views of 
princes; while it either fixed their thoughts on the Holy 
Land, whoſe conqueſt and defence was deemed a paint 
of common honour and intereit, or engaged them in in- 
trigues with the Roman pontiff, to whom they had 

| | 1 | yielded 
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yielded the direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and who wag 
every day aſſuming more authority than they were will- 
ing to allow him. 


Before the conqueſt, of England by the duke of Nor- 


mandy, this iſland was as much ſeparated from the reſt 
of the world in politics as in ſituation; and except from 


the inroads of the Daniſh pirates, the Englith, happily 
confined at home, had neither enemies nor allies on the 
continent. The foreign dominions of William con- 
nefted them with the king and great vaſſals of France; 
and while the oppoſite pretenſions of the pope and em- 
peror in Italy produced a continual intercourſe between 


Germany and that country, the two great monarchs of 


France and England formed, in another part of Europe, 
a ſeparate ſyſtem, and carried on their wars and negotia- 


tions, without meeting either with oppoſition or ſupport: 


from the others. 


On the decline of the Carlovingian race, the nobles in 


every province of France, taking advantage of the weak- 
neſs of the ſovereign, and obliged to provide, each for 
his own defence, againſt the ravages of the Norman 


freebooters, had aſſumed, both in civil and military af. 
fairs, an authority almoſt independent, and had reduced 


within very narrow limits the prerogative of their 
princes. The acceſſion of Hugh Capet, by annexing a 
great fief to the crown, had brought ſome addition to 
the royal dignity ;. but this fief, though conſiderable for 
a ſuhject, appeared a narrow baſis of power for a prince 


who was placed at the head of ſo great a community. 


The royal demeſnes conſiſted only of Paris, Orleans, 
Eſtampes, Compeigne, and a few places ſcattered over 


the northern provinces : In the reſt of the kingdom, the 
prince's authority was rather nominal than real: The 


vaſſals were accuſtomed, nay entitled, to make war 
without his permiſſion on each other: They were even 
entitled, if they conceived themſelves injured, to turn 
their arms againſt their ſovereign: They exerciſed all 


civil juriſdiction, without appeal, over their tenants and 
inferior vaſſals: Their common jealouſy of the crown 


caſily united them againſt any attempt on their exorbit- 
i | | ant 
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ant privileges; and as ſome of them had attained the 

wer and authority of great princes, even the ſmalleſt 

aron was ſure of immediate and effectual protection. 
Beli:!-s fix ecclefialtical peerages, which, with the other 
immunities of the church, cramped extremely the gene- 
ral execution of juſtice; there were ſix lay peerages, 
Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, Flanders, Toulouſe, 
and Champagne, which formed very extenſive and puiſ- 
fant ſovcreignties. And though the combination of all 
thoſe princes and barons could, on urgent occaſions, 
muſter a mighty power, yet was it very difficult to ſet 
that great machine in movement; it was almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to preſerve harmony in its parts; a ſenſe of com- 
mon intereſt alone could, for a time, unite them under 
their ſovereign againſt a common enemy ; but if the 
king attempted to turn the force of the community 
againſt any mutinous vaſſal, the ſame ſenſe of common 
intereit made the others oppole themſelves to the ſucceſs 
of his preteniions. Lewis the Grols, the laſt ſovereign, 
marched at one time to his frontiers againſt the Ger- 
mans at the head of an army of two hundred thouſand 
men; hut a petty lord of Corbeil, of Puiſet, of Couci, 
was able, at another period, to ſet that prince at defi- 
ance, and to maintain open war againſt him. 

The authority of the Engliſh monarch was much 
more extenſive within his Kingdom, and the diſpropor- 
tion much greater between him and the moſt powerful 
of his vaſſals. His demeſnes and revenue were large, 
compared to the greatneſs of his ſtate: He was accuſ- 
tomed to levy arbitrary exactions on his ſubjects: His 
courts of judicature extended their juriſdiction into every 
part of the kingdom: He could cruſh by his power, or 
by a judicial ſentence, well or ill- founded, any obnoxious 
baron: And though the feudal inſtitutions which pre- 
vailed in his kingdom, had the ſame tendency as in 
other ſtates, to exalt the ariſtocracy and depreſs the mo- 
narchy, it required, in England, according to its preſent 
conſtitution, a great combination of the vaſlals to oppoſe 
their ſovereign lord, and there had not hitherto ariſen 


any baron ſo powerful as of himſelf to levy war * 
F 3 | nd 
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the prince, and afford protection to the inferior ba- 
rons. | | | 
While ſuch were the different ſituations of France 
and England, and the latter enjoyed ſo many advan- 
tages above the former; the acceſſion of Henry II. a 
prince of great abilities, poſſeſſed of fo many rich pro- 
vinces on the continent, might appear an event danger- 
ous, if not fatal, to the French monarchy, and ſufficient 
to break entirely the balance between the ſtates. He 
was maſter, in the right of his father, of Anjou and 
Touraine; in that of his mother, of Normandy and 
Maine; in that of his wife, of Guienne, Poitou, Xain- 
togne, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumois, the Limouſin, 
He ſoon after annexed Britanny to his other ſtates, and 
was already poſſeſſed of the ſuperiority over that pro- 
vince, which, on the firſt ceſſion of Normandy to Rollo 
the Dane, had been granted by Charles the Simple in 
vaſſalage to that formidable ravager. Theſe provinces 
compoſed above a third of the whole French monarchy, 
and were much ſuperior in extent and opulence to thoſe 
territories which were ſubjected to the immediate juriſ- 
diftion and government of the king. The vaſſal was 
here more powerful than his liege lord : The ſituation 
which had enabled Hugh Capet to depoſe the Carlovin- 
gian princes, ſeemed to be renewed, and that with much 
greater advantages on the fide of the vaſſal: And when 
| England was added to ſo many provinces, the French 
1 king had reaſon to apprehend, from this conjuncture, 
ſome great diſaſter to himſelf and to his family. But, in 
reality, it was this circumſtance, which appeared ſo for- 
midable, that ſaved the Capetian race, and by its conſe. 
quences exalted them to that pitch of grandeur which 
they at preſent enjoy. 8 | 
The limited authority of the prince in the feudal con- 
F ſtitutions, prevented the king of England from employ- 
1 ing with advantage the force of ſo many ſtates, which 


were ſubjected to his government; and theſe different 1 
members, disioined in ſituation, and diſagreeing in laws, | 
Janguage, and manners, were never thoroughly cemented || 


into ore monarchy. He ſoon became, both from his | 
: ; diſtant 
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diſtant place of reſidence, and from the incompatibility 
of intereſts, a kind of foreigner to his French dominions; 
and his ſubje&s on the continent conſidered their allegi- 
ance as more naturally due to their ſuperior lord, who 
lived in their neighbourhood, and who was acknowledg- 
ed to be the fupreme head of their nation. He was al- 
ways at hand to invade them; their immediate lord was 
often at too great a diſtance to protect them; and any 
diforder in any part of his diſperſed dominions gave ad- 
vantages againſt him, The other powerful vaſſals of 
the French crown were rather pleaſed to fee the expul- 
ſion of the Engliſh, and were not affected with that jea- 
louſy, which would have ariſen from the oppreſſion of a 
co-vaſſal who was of the ſame rank with themſelves. 
By this means, the king of France found it more eaſy 
to conquer thoſe numerous provinces from England, 
than to ſubdue a duke of Normandy or Guienne, a count 
of Anjou, Maine, or Poictou. And after reducing ſuch, 
extenſive territories, which immediately incorporated 
with the body of the monarchy, he found greater facility 
in uniting to the crown the other great fiefs which till 

remained ſeparate and independent. F 
But as theſe important conſequences could not be 
foreſeen by human wiſdom, the king of France remark- 
ed with terror the riſing grandeur of the houſe of Anjou 
or Plantagenet ; and, in order to retard its progreſs, he 
had ever maintained a itrift union with Stephen, and had 
endeavoured to ſupport the tottering fortunes of that 
bold ufurper. But after this prince's death it was too 
late to think of oppoſing the ſucceſſion of Henry, or 
preventing the performance of thoſe ſtipulations which, 
with the unanimous conſent of the nation, he had made 
with his predeceſſor. The Engliſh, haraſſed with civil 
wars, and diſguſted with the bloodſhed and depredations 
which, during the courſe of fo many years, had attended 
them, were little diſpoſed to violatę their oaths, by ex- 
cluding the lawful heir from the ſucceſſion of their mo- 
narchy. Many of the molt conſiderable fortreſſes were 
in the hands of his partiſans ; the whole nation had had 
occahion to ice the noble qualities with which he was en- 
| | dowed, 
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dowed, and to compare them with the mean talents of 
William, the ſon of Stephen; and as they were ac- 
quainted with his great power, and were rather pleaſed 
to ſee the acceſſion of ſo many foreign dominions to the 
crown of England, they never entertained the leaſt 
thoughts of reliftirg them. Henry himſelf, ſenſible of 
the advantages attending his pretent ſituation, was in no 
hurry to arrive in England; and being engaged in the 
fiege of a caſtle on the frontiers of Normandy, when he 
received intelligence of Stephen's death, he made it a 
point of honour not to depart from his enterpriſe, till he 
had brought it to an iſſue, He then ſet out on his jour- 
ney (8th December), and was received in England with 
the acclamations of all orders of men, who {wore with 
pleaſure the oath of fealty and allegiance to him. 
(115 5.) The firſt act of Henry's government corre- 
Fponded to the high idea entertained of his abilities, and 
prognoſticated the re- tſtabliſnment of juſtice and tran- 
quillity, of which the kingdom had ſo long been be- 
reaved, He immediately diſmiſſed all thoſe mercenary 
ſoldiers who had committed great diſorders in the na- 
tion; and he ſent them abroad, together with William 
of Y pres, their leader, the friend and confident of Ste- 
phen. He revoked all the grants made by his pre- 
deceſſor, even thoſe which neceſſity had extorted from 
the empreſs Matilda; and that princeis, who had re- 
ſigned her rights in favour of Henry, made no oppoſition 
to a meaſure ſo neceſſary for ſupporting the dignity of 
the crown. He repaired the coin, which had been ex- 
tremely debaſed during the reign of his predeceſſor; and 
he took proper meaſures againſt the return of a like 
abuſe. He was rigorous in the execution of juſtice, and 
in the ſuppreſſion of robbery and viclence; and that he 
might reſtore authority to the laws, he cauſed all the 
new-erefted caſtles to be demoliſhed, which had proved 
ſo many ſanctuaries to freebooters and rebels. The earl 
of Albemarle, Hugh Mortimer, and Roger the fon of 
Milo of Gloceſter, were inclined to make ſome reſiſtance 
to this ſalutary meaſure ; but the approach of the king 
with his forces ſoon obliged them to ſubmit. 

(1156.) 
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(11 56.) Every thing being reſtored to full tranquillity 
in England, Henry went abroad in order to oppoſe the 
attempts of his brother Geoffrey, who, during his ab- 
ſence, had made an incurſion into Anjou and Maine, had 
advanced ſome pretenſions to thoſe provinces, and had 
got poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of them“. On the 
king's appearance (1157), the people returned to their 
allegiance ; and Geoffrey, reſigning his claim for an an- 
— zenſion of a thouſand pounds, departed and took 
— * of the county of Nantz, which the inhabitants, 
who had expelled count Hoel their prince, had put into 
his hands, Henry returned to England the following 
year: The incurſions of the Welſh then provoked him 
to make an invaſion upon them; where the natural faſt. 
neſſes of the country occaſioned him great difficulties, 
and even brought him into danger. His vanguard, be- 
ing engaged in a narrow paſs, was put to rout: Henry 
de Eſſex, the hereditary ſtandard-bearer, ſeized with a 
panic, threw down the ſtandard, took to flight, and ex- 
claimed that the king was ſlain: And had not the prince 
immediately appeared in perſon, and led on his troops 
with great gallantry, the conſequence might have proved 
fatal to the whole army. For this miſbehayiour, Eſſex 
was afterwards accuſed of felony by Robert de Mont- 
fort; was vanquiſhed-in ſingle combat; his eſtate was 
confiſcated ; and he himſelf was thruſt into a convent, 
The ſubmiſſions of the Welſh procured them an accom- 
modation with England. 

The martial diſpoſition of the princes in that age 
engaged them to head their own armies in every enter- 
priſe, even the moſt frivolous; and their feeble autho- 
rity made it commonly impracticable for them to dele- 
gate, on occaſion, the command to their generals. 
Geoffrey, the king's brother, died ſoon after he had 
acquired poſſeſſion of Nantz: Though he had no other 
title to that county than the voluntary ſubmiſſion or 
election of the inhabitants two years before, Henry 
laid claim to the territory as devolved to him by here» 
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ditary right, and he went over to ſupport his pretenſions 
by force of arms. Conan, duke or ear] of Britanny 
(for theſe titles are given indifferently by hiſtorians to 
thoſe princes), pretended that Nantz had been lately 
ſeparated by rebellion from his principality, to which 
of right it belonged ; and immediately on Geoffrey's 
death he took poſſeſſion of the diſputed territory. Leſt 
Lewis the French king ſhould interpoſe in the contro- 
verſy, Henry paid him a viſit; and fo allured him by 
careſſes and cilities, that an alliance was contracted 
between them; and they agreed that young Henry, heir 
to the Engliſh monarchy, ſhould be afhanced to Mar- 
garet of France; though the former was only five years 
of age, the latter was ſtill in her cradle. Henry, now 
ſecure of meeting with no interruption on th's fide, ad- 
vanced with his army into Britanny; and Conan, in 
deſpair of being able to make reſiſtance, delivered up 
the county of Nantz to him. The able conduct of the 
king procu:ed him farther and more important advan- 
tages from this incident. Conan, haraſſed with the 
turbulent diſpoſition of his 'fubie&s,' was defirous of 
procuring to himſelf the ſupport of ſo great a monarch 
and he betrothed his daughter and only child, yet an 


ſame tender years. The duke of Britanny died about 
ſeven ycars after; and Henry, being meine lord, and 
alſo natural guardian to his fon and daughter-in-law, 
put himſelf in poifeſſion of that principality, and annexed 
it for the preſent to his other great dominions. 


farther acquiſitions; and the activity of his temper 
ſuffered no opportunity of that kind to eſcape him. Phi- 
lippa dutcheis of Guienne, mother of queen Eleanor 

was the only iſſue of William IV. count of Toulouſe 
and would have inherited his dominions, had not that 
prince, deſirous of preſerving the ſucceſſion in the male 
line, conveyed the principality to his brother Raymond 
de St. Gilles, by a contra& of ſale which was in that 


the title to the county of Toulouſe came to be diſputed 
| between 


infant, to Geoffrey the king's third ſon, who was of the 


(1159.) The king had a proſpe& of making ſtill 


age regarded as fictitious and illufory. By this means 
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between the male and female heirs ; and the one or the 
other, as opportunities favoured them, had obtained 
poſſeſſion. Raymond, grandſon of Raymond de St. 
Gilles, was the reigning ſovereign; and on Henry's 
reviving his wife's. claim, this prince had recourſe for 
protection to the king of France, who was ſo much 
concerned in policy to prevent the farther aggrandize- 
ment of the Engliſh monarch. Lewis himſelf, when 
married to Eleanor, had afferted the juſtice of her claim, 
and had demanded. poſſeſſion of Toulouſe ; but his ſen- 
timents changing with his intereſt, he now determined 
to defend by his power and authority the title of Ray- 
mond. Henry found that it would be requiſite to ſup- 
port his pretenſions againſt ſuch potent antagoniſts; and 
that nothing but a formidable army could maintain a 
claim which he had in vain aſſerted by arguments and 
manifeſtos. | ; 

An army, compoſed of feudal vaſſals, was commonly 
very intractable and undiſciplined, both becauſe of the 
independent ſpirit of the perſons who ſerved in it, and 
becauſe the commands were not given, either by the 
choice of the ſovereign, or from the military capacity 
and experience of the officers. Each baron conducted 
his own vaſlals: His rank was greater or leſs, propor- 
tioned to. the extent of his property : . Even the ſupreme 
command under the prince was often attached to birth: 
And as the military vaſſals were obliged to ſerve only 
forty days at their own charge; though, if the expedi- 
tion were diſtant, they were put to great expence ; 
the prince reaped little benefit from their attendance, 
Henry, ſenſible of theſe inconveniencies, levied apon 
his vaſſals in Normandy, and other provinces which 
were remote from Toulouſe, a ſum of money in lieu of 
their ſervice ; and this commutation, by reaſon of the 
great diſtance, - was ſtill more advantageous to his 
Engliſh vaſſals. He impoſed, therefore, a ſcutage of 
180,000 pounds on the knights fees, a commutation 
to which, though it was unuſual, and the firſt perhaps 
te be met with in hiſtory *, the military tenants will- 
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W ingly ſubmitted ; and with this money he levied f 
W | army which was more under his command, and whoſe 
1 ſervice was more durable and cenſtant. Aſſiſted by 
Berenger count of Barcelona, and Trincaval count of 
Niſmes, whom he had gained to his party, he invaded 
the county of Toulouſe; and after taking Verdun, 
Caſtlenau, and other places, he beſieged the capital of 
the province, and was likely to prevail in the enterpriſe; 
when Lewis, advancing before the arrival of his main 
body, threw himſelf into the place with a ſmall rein- 
forcement. Henry was urged by ſome of his miniſters 
to profecute the ſiege, to take Lewis priſoner, and to 
impoſe his own terms in the pacification; but he either 
thought it ſo much his intereſt to maintain the feudal 
principles, by which his foreign dominions were ſecured, 
or bore ſo much reſpe&t to his ſuperior lord, that he 
declared he would not attack a place detended by him 
in perſon; and he immediately raiſed the fiege. He 
marched into Normandy to prote& that province againft 
an incurſion which the count of Dreux, inftigated by 
king Lewis his brother, had made upon it. War was 
now openly carried on between the two monarchs, but 
produced no memorable event: It ſoon ended in a 
ceſſation of arms, and that followed by a peace, which 
was not, however, attended with any confidence or good 
correſpondence between thoſe rival princes. The for- 
treſs of Giſors, being part of the dowry ſtipulated to 
Margaret of France, had been conſigned by agreement 
to the knights templars (1160), on condition that it 
ſhould be delivered into Henry's hands after the cele- 
bration of the nuptials. The king, that he might have 
a pretence for immediately demanding the place, ordered 
the marriage to be folemnized between the prince and 
princeſs, though both infants; and he engaged the 
grand-maſter of the templars, by large Heere as was 
generally ſuſpected, to put him in poſſeſſion of Giſors *. 


| * $j=ce the firſt publication of this hiſtory, lord Lyttelton 
has publiſhed a copy of the treaty between Henry and Lewis, 
by which it appears, if there was no ſecret article, that Henry 
© was not guilty of any fraud in this tranſaction, 


Lewis, 
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Lewis, reſenting this fraudulent conduct, baniſhed the 
templars (1161), and would have made war upon the; 
king of England, had it not been for the mediation and 
authority of pope Alexander III. who had been chaſed 
from Rome by the anti-pope Victor IV. and reſided at 
that time in France. That we may form an idea of the 
authority poſſeſſed by the Roman pontiff during thoſs 
ages, it may be proper to obſerve that the two kings 
had, the year before, met the pope at the caſtle of Torci 
on the Loir; and they gave him ſuch marks of reſpect, 
that both diſmounted to receive him, and holding each of 
them one of the reins of his bridle, walked on foot by 
his fide, and conducted him in that ſubmiſſive manner. 
into the caſtle: A ſpettacle, cries Baronius in an ex- 
tacy, 10 God, angels, and men; and ſuch as had never 
before been exhibited to the world | 

(1162.) Henry, ſoon after he had accommodated his dif- 
ferences with Lewis by the pope's mediation, returned to 
England ; where he commenced an enterpriſe, which, 
though required by ſound policy, and even conducted 
in the main with prudence, bred him great diſquietude, 
involved him in danger, and was not concluded with= 
out ſome Joſs and diſhonour. - 1 

The uſurpations of the clergy, which had at firſt been 
gradual, were now become ſo rapid, and had mounted 
to ſuch a height, that the conteſt between the regale and 
pontificale was really arrived at a criſis in England; and 
it became neceſſary to determine whether the king or the 
prieſts, particularly the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
mould be ſovereign of the kingdom. The aſpiring 
ſpirit of Henry, which gave inquietude to all his neigh- 
bours, was not likely long to pay a tame ſubmiſſion to 
the encroachments of ſubje&ts; and as nothing opens 
the eyes of men ſo readily as their intereſt, he was in no 
danger of falling, in this reſpect, into that abje& ſuper- 
ſtition which retained his people in ſubjeftion. From 
the commencement of his reign, in the government of 
his foreign dominions, as well as of England, he had 
ſhown a fixed purpoſe to repreſs clerical uſurpations, 
and to maintain thoie prerogatives which had been 

vor. 11, 0 tran . 
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triaſmitted to him by his predeceſſors. During the 
ſchiſm of the pavacy between Alexander and Victor, 
he had determined, for ſome time, to remain neuter : 
And when informed that the archbiſhop of Rowen and 
the biſhop of Mans had, from their own authority, 
acknowledged Alexander as legitimate pope, he was to 
enraged, that though he ſpared the archbrſhop on ac- 
count of his great age, he immediately iſſued orders tor 
overthrowing the houſes of the biſhop of Mans and 
archdeacon of Ronen *“; and it was not till he had 
deliberately examined the matter, by thoſe views which 
vfually enter into the councils of princes, that he allowed 
rhat pontiff to exerciſe authority over any of his domi- 
nions. In England, the mild character and advanced 
years of Theobaid archbiſhop of Canterbury, to- 
gether with his merits in refuſing to put the crown on 
the head of Euſtace, ſon of Stephen, prevented Henry, 
during the lifetime of that primate, from taking any 
meaſures againſt the multiplied eneroachments of the 
clergy : But after his death, the king reſolved to exert 
himielf with more activity; and that he might be ſecure 
againſt any oppoſition, he advanced to that dignity 
Becket, his chancellor, on whoſe compliance he thought 
be could entirely depend, | 

Thomas a Becket, the firſt man of Engliſh deſcent 
who, ſince the Norman conqueſt, had, during the 
courſe of a whole century, riſen to any conſiderable ſta- 
tion, was born of reputable parents in the eity of Lon- 
don ; and being endowed both with induſtry and capa- 
city, be early inſinuated himſelf into the favour of arch- 
biſhop Theobaid, and obtained from that prelate ſome 
preferments and offices. By their means he was enabled 
to travel for improvement to Italy, where he ſtudied the 
civil and canon law at Bologna; and on his return he 
appeared to have made ſuch proficiency in knowledge, 
that he was promoted by his patron to the archdeaconry 
of Canterbury, an office of contiderable truſt and profit. 
He was afterwards employed with ſueceſs by Theobald 
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ia tranſacting buſineſs at Rome; and on Henry's acceſ- 
ſion he was recommended to that monarch as worthy of 
fariher preferment. Henry, who knew that Becket had 
been inſtrumental in ſupporting that reſulution of the 
archbiſhop, which had tended fo much to facilitate his 
own advancement to the throne, was already prepoſſeſſed 
in his favour; and finding, on farther acquaintance, 
that his ſpirit and abilities entitled him to any truſt, he 
ſoon promoted him to the dignity of chancellor, one of 
the firſt civil offices in the kingdom. The chancellor, 
in that age, beſides the cuſtody of the great ſeal, had 
poſſeſſion of all vacant prelacies and abbeys ; he was the 
guardian of all ſuch minors and pupils as were the king's 
tenants ; all baronies which eſcheated to the crown were 
under his adminiſtration ; he was entitled to a place in 
council, even though he were not particularly ſummon- 
ed; and as he exerciſed alſo the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate, and it belonged to him to counterſign all commil=- 
ſions, writs, and letters-patent, he was a kind of prime 
miniſter, and was concern«d in the diſpatch of every bu- 
ſineſs of importance. Beſides exerciting this high office, 
Becket, by the favour of the king or archbithop, was 
made provoſt of Beverlcy, dean of Haſtings, and con- 
ſtable of the Tower: He was put in poſſ ſſſion of the 
Lonours of Eye and Berkham, large baronics thar had 
elchcated ta the crown: And to complete his grandeur, 
he was entrulted with the education of prince Henry, 
the k:ng's eldeſt ſon, and heir of the monarchy. The 
pomp of his retinue, the {umptuouſnets cf his furni- 
ture, the Juxury of his table, the munificence of his 
preſents, corr-{ponded to theie great preferments ; or ra- 
ther exceeded any thing that England h.d ever before ſeen 
in any ſubject. His hiſtorian and ſecretary, Fitz-Ste- 
phens, mentions, among other particulars, that his 
apartments were every day in winter covered veith clean 
Itraw or hay, and in tummer with green ruſhes or 
boughs ; leit the gentlemen who paid court to him, and 
who could not, by reajon of their great number, find a 
place at table, ſhould 1ſo.] their fine clothes by ſitung on 
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a dirty floor“. A great number of knights were retain 
ed in his ſervice; the greateſt barons were proud of being 
received at his table; his houſe was a place of education 
for the ſons of the chief nobility z and the king bimſelf 
frequently vouchſafed to partake of his entertainments. 
As his way of life was ſplendid and opulent, his amuſe- 
ments and occupations were gay, and partook of the 
cavalier ſpirit, which, as he had only taken deacon's 
orders, he did not think unbefitting his character. He 
employed himſelf at leiſure hours in hunting, hawking, 
gaming, and horſemanſhip; he expoſed his perſon in 
ſeveral military actions; he carried over at his own 
charge, ſeven hundred knights to attend the king in his 
wars at Toulouſe ; in the ſubſequent wars on the fron- 
tiers of Normandy he maintained, during forty days, 
twelve hundred knights and four thonſand of their train; 


and in an embaſly to France, with which he was en- 


truſted, he aſtoniſhed that court by the number and 
magnificence of his retinue. 

Henry, beſides committing all his more important 
buſineſs to Becket's management, honoured him with 
his friendſhip and intimacy ; and whenever he was diſ- 
poſed to relax himſelf by ſports of any kind, he admit- 
ted his chancellor to the party. An inſtance of their 
familiarity is mentioned by Fitz-Stephens, which, as it 
thows the manners of the age, it may not be improper - 
to relate. One day, as the king and the chancellor were 
riding together in the ſtreets of London, they obſerved 
a beggar who was ſhivering with cold. Would it not 
be very praiſeworthy, ſaid the king, to give that poor 
man a warm coat in this ſevere ſeaſen? It would, 
ſurely, replied the chancellor; apd you do well, fir, in 
thinking of ſuch good actions. Then he ſhall have one 
preſently, cried the king: And ſeizing the ſkirt of the 


* John Baldwin held the manor of Oterasfee in Ayleſbury 
of the king in ſoccage, by the ſervice of finding litter for the 
king's bed, viz. in ſummer, graſs or herbs, and two grey 
geeſe; and in winter, ſtraw, and three eels, thrice in the 
year, if the king ſhould come thrice in the year to Ayleſbury, 

chan- 
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chancellor's coat, which was ſcarlet, and lined wilh 
ermine, began to pull it violently, The chancellor de- 
fended himſelf for ſome time; and they had both of them 
kke to have tunbled off their horſes in the ſtreet, when 
Becket, after a vehement ſtruggle, let go his coat; which 
the king beſtowed on the beggar, who, being ignorant 
of the quality of the per.ons, was not a litcle ſurpriſed 
at the preſent. 

Becket, who by his complaiſance and good- humour 
had rendered himſelf agreeable, and by his induſtry and 
abilities uſeful to his maſter, appeared to him the fitteſt 
perſon tor ſupplying the vacancy made by the 
death of Theobald. As he was well acquainted with 
the king's intentions of retienching, or rather confining 
within the ancient bounds, all eccleſiaſtical privileges, 
and always ſhowed a ready diſpoſition to comply with 
them, Henry, who never expected any reüſtance from 
that quarter, immediately iftued orders for eiecting him 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. But this reſolution, which 
was taken contrary to the opinion of Matilda, and 
many of the miniſters, drew after it very unhappy conſe- 
quences ; and never prince of ſo great penetration ap- 
peared in the iſſue to have ſo little underitood the genius 
and character oi his miniſter. 0 

No ſooner was Becket inſtalled in this high dig. 
nity, which rendered him for lite the ſecond perſon in the 
kingdom, with ſome pretenſions of aſpiring to be the 
firit, than he totally altered his demeanour and conduct, 
and endeavoured to acquire the character of ſanctity, of 
which his former buly and oftentatious courle of lite 
might, in the eyes of the people, have naturally bereaved 
him. Without conſulting the king, he immediately re- 
turned into his hands the commiſſion of chancellor; 
pretending that he muſt thenceforth detach himſelf frem 
jecular affairs, and be ſolely employed in the exerciſe of 
his ſpiritual function; but in reality, that he might 
break off all connexions with Henry, and appriſe him, 
that Becket, as primate of England, was now become 
entirety a new perſonage. He maintained, in his re- 
tinue and attendants alone, his ancient pomp and 
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luſtre, which was uſeful to ſtrike the vulgar : In his own 


perſon he affected the greateſt auſterity and moſt rigid 
mortification, which he was ſenſible would have an 
equal or a greater tendency to the ſame end. He wore 
ſack-cloth next his ſkin, which, by his affected care to 
conceal it, was neceſſarily the more remarked by all the 


world: He changed it fo ſeldom, that it was filled with 


dirt and vermin : His uſual diet was bread ; his drink 
water, which he even rendered farther unpalatable by the 
mixture of unſavoury herbs : He tore his back with the 
frequent diſcipline which he inflicted on it: He daily on 
his knees waſhed, in imitation of Chriſt, the feet of thir- 
teen beggars, whom he afterwards diſmiſſed with 
preſents: He gained the affections of the monks by his 
trequent charities to the convents and hoſpitals : Every 
one who made profeſſion of ſanctity was admitted to his 
converiation, and returned full of panegyrics on the 


| humility, as well as on the piety and mortification of the 


holy primate : He ſeemed to be perpetually empioyed in 
reciting prayers and pious lectures, or in peruſing reli- 
gious diſcourſes : His aſpect wore the appearance of 
ſeriouſneſs, and mental recolle&ion, and ſecret devotion : 
And all men of penetration plainly ſaw that he was 
meditating ſome great deſign, and that the ambition and 


oſtentation of his character had turned itſelf towards 


a new and more dangerous object. 

(1163.) Becket waited not till Henry ſhould com- 
mence thoſe projets againſt the eccleſiaſtical power, 
which he knew had been formed by that prince : He 


was himſelf the aggreſſor, and endeavoured to overawe 


the king by the intrepidity and boldneſs of his en- 
terpriſes. He ſummoned the earl of Clare to ſurrender 
the barony of Tunbridge, which ever ſince the conqueſt 
had remained in the family of that nobleman ; but 
which, as it had formerly belonged to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, Becket pretended his predeceſſors were pro- 
hibited by the canons to alienate. The earl of Clare, 
beſides the luſtre which he derived from the greatneſs of 
his own birth, and the extent of his poſſeſſions, was 
allicd to all the principal families in the kingdom ; = 

_ taſter, 
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ſiſter, who was a celebrated beauty, had farther extended 
his credit among the nobility, and was even ſuppoſed to 
have gained the king's affections; and Becket could not 
better diſcover, than by attacking ſo powerful an 
intereſt, his reſolution of maintaining with yigour the 
rights, real or pretended, of his ſee, 

William de Eynsford, a military tenant of the crown, 
was patron of a living which belonged to a manor that 
held of the archbiſhop of Canterbury; but Becket, 
without regard to William's right, preſented, on a new 
and lega] pretext, one Laurence to that living, who was 
violently expelled by Eynsford. The primate making 
himſelt, as was uſual in ſpiritual courts, both judge and 
party, iſſued in a fummary manner the ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt Eynsford, who complained to the 
king that he who held zu capzte of the crown ſhould, 
contrary to the practice eſtabliſhed by the Conqueror, 
and maintained ever ſince by his ſucceſſors, be ſubjected to 
that terrible ſentence, without the previous conſent of 
the ſovereign. Henry, who had now broken off all per- 
ſonal intercourſe with Becket, ſent him, by a meſſenger, 
his orders to abſolve Eynsford ; but received for anſwer, 
that it belonged not to the king to inform him whom he 
ſhould abſolve and whom excommunicate : And it was 
not till after many remonſtrances and menaces, that 
Becket, though with the worſt grace imaginable, was 
induced to comply with the royal mandate. | 

Henry, though he found himſelf thus grievouſly miſ- 
taken in the character of the perſon whom he had pro- 
moted to the primacy, determined not to deſiſt from his 
former intention of retrenching clerical uſurpations. He 
was entirely maſter of his extenſive dominions: The 
prudence and vigour of his adminiftration, attended with 
perpetual ſucceſs, had raiſed his character above that of 
any of his predeceſſors: The papacy ſeemed to be 
weakened by a ſchiſm, which divided ail Europe : And 
he rightly judged, that if the preſent favourable oppor- 
tunity were neglected, the crown muſt, from the preva- 
lent ſuperſtition of the people, he in danger cf falling into 
an entire ſubordination under the mitre. 

| The 
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Z The union of the civil and eccleſiaſtical power ſerves 
| extremely, in every civilized government, to the mainte- 
| nance of peace and order; and prevents thoſe mutual en- 
croachments which, as there can be no ultimate judge 
| between them, are often attended with the moſt danger- 
| ous conſequences. Whether the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
who unites theſe powers, receives the appellation of 
; prince or prelate, 1s not material : The ſuperior weight 
which temporal intereſts commoniy bear in the apprehen- 
ſions of men above ſpiritual, renders the civil part of his 
character moſt prevalent; and in time prevents thoſe 
groſs impoſtures and bigoted perſecutions, which in all 
falſe religions are the chief foundation of clerical autho- 
rity. But during the progreſs of eccleſiaſtical uſurpa- 
tions, the ſtate, by the reſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, 
is naturally thrown into convulſions ; and it behoves the 
prince, both for his own intereſt, and for that of the 
public, to provide in time ſufficient barriers againſt ſo 
dangerous and inſidious a rival. This precaution had 
q hitherto been much neglected in England, as well as in 
| other catholic countries; and affairs at laſt ſeemed to 
| have come to a dangerous criſis: A ſovereign of the 
greateſt abilities was now on the throne : A prelate of 
the moſt inflexible and intrepid character was poſſeſſed of 
the primacy : The contending powers apprared to be 
armed with their full force, and it was natural to expect 
ſome extraordinary event to reſult from their conflict, 
Among their other inventions to obtain money, the 
clergy had inculcated the neceſſity of penance as an 
atonement for ſm; and having again introduced the 
practice of paying them large ſums as a commutation, or 
ipecies of atonement for the remiſſion of thole penances, 
the tins of the people, by theſe means, had become a re- 
venue to the prieſts ; and the king computed, that by this 
invention alone they levied more money upon his ſubjects j 
than fiowed, by all the funds an taxes, into the royal F 
exchequer. That he might eaſe the people of ſo heavy ] 
and arbitrary an impoſition, Henry required that a civil 
officer of his appointment ſhould be preſent in all eccle- 
fiaſtical courts, and ſhould for the future give his conſent to 
every 
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every compoſition which was made with ſinners for their 
ſpiritual offences. 

The eccleſiaſtics in that age had renounced all im- 
mediate ſubordination to the magiſtrate: They 
openly pretended to an exemption in criminal accuſations 
from a trial before courts of juſtice ; and were gradually 
introducing a like exemption in civil cauſes : Spiritual 
penalties alone could be inflifted on their offences: And 
as the clergy had extremely multiplied in England, and 
many of them were conſequently of very low characters, 
crimes of the deepeſt dye, murders, robberies, adulteries, 
rapes, were daily committed with impunity by the eccleſia- 
ſtics. It had been found, for inſtance, on inquiry, that no 
leſs than a hundred murders had, ſince the king's ac- 
ceſſion, been perpetrated by men of that profeſſion, who 
had never been called to account for theſe offences ; and 
holy orders were become a full protection for all enormi- 
ties. A clerk in Worceſterſhire, having debauched 
a gentleman's daughter, had at this time proceeded to 
murder the father; and the general indignation againſt 
this crime moved the king to attempt the remedy of 
an abuſe which was become ſo palpable, and to require 
that the clerk ſhould be delivered up, and receive condign 
puniſhment from the magiſtrate. Becket inſiſted on the 
privileges of the church ; confined the criminal in the 
biſhop's priſon, leſt he ſhould be ſeized by the king's 
officers; maintained that no greater puniſhment could be 
inflicted on him than degradation : And when the king 
demanded, that immediately after he was degraded 
he ſhould be tried by the civil power, the primate aſſert- 
ed that it was iniquitous to try a man twice upon the 
{ſame accuſation, and for the ſame offence. "7 ® | 

Henry laying hold of fo plauſible a pretence, reſolved 
to puſh the clergy with regard to ail their whe de 
which they had raiſed to an enormous height, and to 
determine at once thoſe controverſies which daily multi- 
plied between the civil and the eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions. 
He ſummoned an aſſembly of all the prelates of Eng- 
land; and he put to them this conciſe and deciſive queſ- 
tion, Whether or not they were willing to ſubmit to the 
ancient laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom? The biſhops 
4 ; 2 una- 
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unanimouſly replied, that they were willing, ſaving their 
own order: A device by which they thought to elude the 
preſent urgency of the king's demand, yet reſerve to 
themſelves, on a favourable opportunity, the power of 
reſuming all their pretenſions. The king was ſenſible 
of the ariifice, and was provoked to the higheſt indigna- 
tion. He left the aſſembly, with viſible marks of his 
diſpleaſure : He required the primate inſtantly to ſur- 
render the honours and caſtles of Eye and Berkham : 
The biſhops were terrified, and expected ſtill farther 
effects of his reſentment. Becket alone was inflexible ; 
and nothing but the interpoſition of the pope's legate and 
almoner, Philip, who dreaded a breach with ſo powerful 
a prince at fo unſeaſonable a juncture, could have pre- 
vailed on him to retract the ſaving clauſe, and give 
a general and abſolute promiſe of obſerving the anc:ent 
cuſtoms. | a 

But Henry was not content with a declaration in theſe 
general terms : He reſolved, ere 1t was too late, to 
define expreſsly thoſe cuſtoms with which he required 
compliance, and to put a ſtop to clerical uſurpations 
before they were fully conſolidated, and could plead 
antiquity, as they already did a ſacred authority, in their 
favour. The claims of the church were open and viſible. 
After a gradual and inſenſible progreſs during many 
centuries, the maſk had at laſt been taken off, and ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtical councils, by their canons, which were pre- 
tended to be irrevocable and infallible, had poſitively 
defined thoſe privileges and immunities, which gave fuck 
general offence, and appeared ſo dangerous to the civil 
magiſtrate, Henry therefore deemed it neceſſary to 
define with the ſame preciſion the limits of the civil 
power; to oppoſe his legal cuſtoms to their divine 
ordinances; to determine the exact boundaries of the 
rival juriſdictions; and for this purpoſe he ſummoned a 
general council of the nobility and prelates at Clarendon 
{1164, 25th January), to whom he ſubmitted this great 
ane important queſtion. | | 

The barons were all gained to the king's party, 
either by the reaſons which he urged, or by his ſu- 
perior authority: The hiſhops were oyerawed by the 
be | general 
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general combination againſt them: And the following 
laws, commonly called the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, 
were voted without oppotition by this aſſembly. It was 


_ enacted, that all ſuits concerning the advowlſon and pre- 


ſentation of churches ſhould be determined in the civil 
courts : That the churches belonging to the king's ſee 
ſhould not be granted in perpetuity without his conſent : 
That clerks acculed of any crime ſhould be tried in the 
civil courts : That no perſon, particularly no clergyman 
of any rank, ſhould depart the kingdom without the 
king's licenſe : I hat excommunicated perfons ſhould not 
be bound to give ſecurity for continuing in their preſent 
place of abode: That laics ſhould not beaccuſed in fpiritual 
courts, except by legal and reputable promoters and wit- 
neſſes: That no chief tenant of the crown ſhould be ex- 
communicated, nor his lands be put under an interdict, 
except with the king's conſent: That all appeals in 
fpiritual cauſes ſhould be carried from the archdeacon to 
the biſhop, from the biſhop to the primate, from him to 
the king; and ſhould be carried no farther without the 


| king's conſent : That if any law-ſuit aroſe between a lay- 


man and a clergyman concerning a tenant, and it be diſ- 
puted whether the laud be a lay or an eccleſiaſtical te2, 
it ſhould firſt be determined by the verdie&t of twelve 


lawful men to what claſs it belonged; and if it be found 


to be a lay-tee, the cauſe thould finally be determined in 


the civil courts : That no inhabitant in demeſne ſhould 


be excommunicated for non-4ppearance in a ſpiritual 
court, till the chief officer of the place where he reſides be 
conluited, that he may compel him by the civil autho- 
rity to give ſatisfaction to the church: That the arch- 
bithops, biſhops, and other ſpiritual dignitaries, ſhould 
be regarded as barons of the realm; ſhould poſleſs the 
privileges and be ſubjected to the burthens belonging to 
that rank; and ſhould be bound to attend the king in 
his great councils, and aſſiſt at all trials, till the ſen- 
tence, either of death or loſs of members, be given againſt 
the criminal: That the revenue of vacant ſees fhcull 
belong to the king; the chapter, or ſuch of them as he 
ploaſes to ſummon, ſhould, tit in the king's chapel _ 

coy 
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they made the new election with his conſent, and that 
the biſhop-ele&t ſhould do homage to the crown: That 
if any baron or tenant in capite ſhould refuſe to ſubmit 
to the ſpiritual courts, the king ſhould employ his 
authority in obliging him to make ſuch ſubmiſlions ; if 
any of them throw off his allegiance to the king, 
the prelates ſhould aſſiſt the king with their cenſures in 
reducing him: That goods forieited to the king ſhould 
not be protected in churches or church -yards : That the 
clergy ſhould no longer pretend to the right of enforcing 
payment of debts contracted by oath or promiſe ; but 
ſhould leave theſe law-ſuits, equally with ethers, to the 
determination of the civil courts : And that the ſons of 
villains ſhould not be ordained clerks, without the con- 
lent of their lord. | 

Theſe articles, to the number of ſixteen, were calcu- 
lated to prevent the chief abuſes which had prevailed in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, and to put an effeftuai ſtop to the 
uſurpations of the church, which, gradually ſtealing on, 
had threatened the total deſtruction of the civil power. 
Henry, therefore, by reducing thoſe ancient cuſtoms of 
the realm to writing, and by collecting them in a body, 
endeavoured to prevent all future diſpute with regard to 
them; and by paſſing ſo many eccleſiaſtical ordinances 
in a national and civil aſſembly, he fully eſtabliſhed the 
ſuperiority of the legiſlature above all papal decrees or 
ſpiritual canons, and gained a ſignal victory over the 


eccleſiaſtics. But as he knew that the biſhops, though 


overawed by the preſent combination of the crown and 
the barons, would take the firſt favourable opportunity 
of denying the authority which had enacted theſe conſti- 
tutions ; he reſolved that they ſhould all ſet their ſeal to 
them, and give a promiſe to obſerve them. None of 
the prelates dared to oppoſe his will; except Becket, 


who, though urged by the earls of Cornwal and 
Leiceſter, the barons of principal authority in the king- 


dom, obſtinately withheld his aſſent. At laſt, Richard 
de Haſtings, grand prior of the templars in England, 
threw himſelf on his knees before him; and with many 
tears intreated him, if he paid any regard either to his 

; own 
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cn ſafety or that of the church, not to provoke, by a 
fruitleſs oppoſition, the indignation of a great monarch, 
who was reſolutely bent on his purpoſe, and who was 
determined to take full revenge on every one that ſhould 
dare to oppoſe him. Becket, finding huaſelt deſerted by 
all the world, even by his own brethren, was at Jaft 
obliged to comply; and he promiſed, legally, ⁊uith good 
faith, and wwitheut fraud cr referve, to obſerve the con- 
ſtitutions; and he tcok an oath to that purpoſe. The 
king, thinking that he had now finally prevailed in 
this great enterpriſe, {cnt the conſtitutions to pope Alex- 
ander, who then reſided in France; and he required that 
pontiff's ratification of them: But Alexander, who, 
though he had owed the moſt important obligations to 
the king, plainly {aw that theſe laws were calculated to 
eſtabliſh the independency of England on the papacy,. 
and of the royal power on the clergy, condemned them 
in the ſtrongeſt terms; abrogated, annulled, and rejected 
them. There were only fix articles, the leait important, 
which, for the ſake of peace, he was willing to ratify. 
Becket, when he obſerved that he might hope for 
ſupport in an oppoſition, expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrowy 
for his compliance; and endeavoured to engage all the 
other biſhops in a confederacy to adhere to their com- 
mon rights, and to the eccleſiaſtical privileges, in which 
he repreſented the intereſt and honour of God to be o 
deeply concerned. He redoubled his auſterities, in 
order to puniſh himſelf for his criminal conſent to the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon: He proporticned his diſcis 
line to the enormity of his ſuppoſed offence: And he 
reſuſed to exerciſe any part of his archiepiſcopal function, 
till he ſhould receive abſolution from the pope; which 
was readily granted him. Henry, informed of his pre- 
ſent diſpoſitions, reſolved to take vengeance for this 
refractory behaviour, and he attempted to cruſh him, 
by means of that very power which Becket made fuch 
merit in ſupporting, He applied to the pope, that he 
ſhould grant the commiſſion of legate in his deminions 
to the archbiſhop of York ; but Alexarder, as politic 
as he, though he granted the commiſſion, annexed a 
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clauſe, that it ſhould not impower the legate to execute 
any act in prejudice of the archbiſhop of Canterbury: 
And the king, finding how fruitleſs ſuch an authority 
would prove, ſent back the commiſtion by the ſame 
meſſ:nger that bronght it. 

The primate, however, who found himſelf ſtill ex- 
pofed to the king's indignation, endeavoured twice to 
eſcape ſecretly from the kingdom ; but was as often 
de ained by contrary winds: And Henry haſtened to 
make him feel the effects of an obſtinacy, which he 
deemed ſo criminal. He inſtigated John, mareſchal cf 
the exchequer, to ſne Becket in the archiepiſcopal court 
for ſome lands, part of the manor of Pageham; and 
to appeal thence to the king's court for juſtice. On the 
day appointed for trying the cauſe, the primate (ent four 
knights to repreſent certain irregularities in John's p- 
peal; and at the ſame time to excuſe himſelf, on account 
of ſickneſs, for not appearing perſonally that day in the 
court. This flight offence (if it even deſerve the name) 
was repreſented as a grieyous contempt ; the four kn gits 
were menaced, and with difficulty eſcaped being {ent to 
priſon, as offering falſehoods to the court“; and Henry, 
being determined to proſecute Becket to the utmoſt, 
fummoned at Northampton a great council, which he 
purpoſed to make the inſtrument of his vengeauce agaiiit 
the inflexible prelate. 

The king had raiſed Becket from a low ſtation to the 
higheſt offices, had honoured him with his countenance 
and triendſhip, had truſted to his aſſiſtance in forward- 
ing his favourite profiet againſt the clergy; and when 
he found him become of a ſudden his moit rigid oppo- 
nent, while every one beſide complied with his will, 
rage at the diſappointment, and indignation againſt ſuch 
fignal ingratitude, tranſported! him beyond all bounds of 
moderation; and there feems to have entered more of 
paſſion than of juſtice, or even of policy, in this violent 
prolecution. The barons, notwithſtanding, in the 
great council, voted whatever ſentence he was pleaſed 
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to dictate to them: and the bithops themſelves, who 
undoubtediy bore a ſecret favour to Becket, and regarded 
him as the champion of their privileges, concurred with 
the reſt, in the deſign of oppreſſing their primate. In 
vain did Becket urge, that his court was proceeding 
with the utmoit regularity and juſtice in trying the 
mareſchal's caule; which, however, he ſaid, would 
appear from the ſheriff's teſtimony to be entirely unjuſt 
and iniquitous : That he himſelf had diſcovered no con- 
tempt of the king's court; but, on the contrary, by 
ſending four knights to excuſe his abſence, had virtually 
acknowledged its authority: That he alſo, in conſe- 
quence of the king's ſummons, perſonally appeared at 
preſent in the great council, ready to juſtify his cauſe 
againſt the marefchal, and to ſubmit his conduct to 
their inquiry and juriſdistion: That even ſhould it be 
found that he had been guilty cf non- appearance, the . 
laws had affixcd a very flight penalty to that offence 2 
And that, as he was an inhabitant of Kent, where his 
archiepiſcopal palace was ſeated, he was by jaw entitled 
to {onie greater indulgence than uſual in the rate of his 
fine. Notwithſtanding theſe pleas, he was condemned 
as guilty of a contempt of the king's court, and as 
wanting in the fealty which he had tworn 10 his ſove- 
rign; all his gcods and chattels were cenfiicated 3 and 

that this triumph over the church might be carried to the 
utmoſt, Henry biſnop of W incheſter, the prelate who 
had been ſo power ful in the foriner reign, was, in ſpite 
of his remonſtrances, obliged, by order of the court, to 
pronounce the ſentence againſt him. The primate ſub- 
mitted to the decree ; and all the prelates, except Folliot 
biſhop of London, who paid court to the king by this 
ſingularny, became ſureties for him. It is remarka- 
ble, that ſeveral Norman barons voted in this council; 
and we may conciude, with ſome probability, that a 
like practice had prevailed in many of the great councils 
ſummoned ſince the conqueit. For the contemporary 
hiſtorian, who has given us a full account of theſe 
tranſactions, does not mention this circumſtance as any- 
wile ungular; and Becket, in ail his tubſequent remone 
| H 2 | ſtrances 
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ſtrances with regard to the ſevere treatment which he had 
met with, never ſounds any objection on an irregularity, 
which to us appears very palpable and flagrant. So 
little preciſion was there at that time in the government 
and conſtitution ! | 

The king was not content with this ſentence, how- 
ever violent and oppreſſive. Next day, he demanded of 
Becket the fam of three hundred pounds, which the 

rimate had levied upon the honours of Eye arid Berk- 
. while in his poſſeſſion. Becket, after premiſing 
that he was not obliged to anſwer to this ſuit, becauſe 


it was not contained in his ſummons ; after remarking 


that he had expended more than that ſum in the repairs 
of thoſe caſtles, and of the royal palace at London 
expreſſed however his reſolution, that money ſhould not 
be any ground of quarre] between him and his ſove— 
reign: He agreed to pay the ſum; and immediately 
gave ſureties for it. In the ſublequent meeting, the 
King demanded five hundred marks, which, he affirmed, 
he had lent Becket during the war at Toulouſe; and 
another ſum to the ſame amount, for which that prince 
had been ſurety for him to a Jew. Immediately after 
theſe two claims, he preferred a third of ſtill greater 
importance: He required him to give in the accounts of 
his adminiftration while chancellor, and to pay the 
balance due from the revenues of all the prelacies, abbeys, 
and baromes, which had, during that time, been ſub- 
jected to his management. Becket obſerved, that, as 
this demand was totally unexpected, he had not come 
prepared to anfwer it; but he required a delay, and 
premiſed in that caſe to give ſati-faftion. The king 
inſiſted upon fureties ; and Becket defired leave to con- 
ſult his ſuffragans in a caſe of ſuch importance. 

It is apparent, from the known character of Henry, 
and from the uſual vigilance of his government, that, 
when he promoted Becket to the ſee of Canterbury, he 
was, on good grounds, well pleaſed with his adminiſtra— 
tion in the former high office with which he had entruſted 
him; and that, even if that prelate had diſſipated money 
beyond the income of his place, the king was ſatisfied 
| MR that 
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that his expenſcs were not blameable, and had in the 
main been calculated for his ſervice. Two years had 
fince elapted ; no demand had, during that time, been 
made upon him; it was not till the quarrel a» ole con- 
cerning eccleſiaſtical privileges, that the claim was 
ſtarted, and the primate was, of a ſudden, required to 
produce accounts of ſuch intricacy and extent before a. 
wribunal which had ſhown a detec: mined retolutzon to 
ruin and oppreſs him. To find ſureties, that he ſhould 
aniwer ſo boundieis and uncertain a claim, which in the 
king's eſtimation amounted to 44,000 marks, was im- 
practicable; and Beckei's ſuffragans were extremely at 
a loſs what counſel to give him in ſuch a critical emer- 
gency. Ey the advice of the biſhop oz Wincheſter he 
offered two thouſand marks as a general ſatisfaction for 
all demands: But this offer was rejected by the king. 
Some prelates exhorted him to reſign his fee, on con- 
dition of receiving an acquittal : Others were of opinion, 
that he cught to ſubmit himſelf entirely to the king's 
mercy : But the primate, thus puſhed to the utmoſt, had 
too much courage to fink under oppreſſion: He deter- 
mined to brave all his enemies, to truſt to the ſacredneſs 
of his character for protection, to involve his cauſe with 
that of God and religion, and to ſtand the utmoſt 
efforts of royal indignation, 

After a {ew days ſpent in deliberation, Becket went 
to church, and ſaid mais, where he had previouſly 
ordered, that the introit to the communion ſervice ſhould 
begin with theſe words, Princes fat and ſpahe againſt 
nie; the piſſage appointed for the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, whom the primate thereby tacitly pretended 
to reſemble in his ſufferings for the ſake of righteouſ- 
ncis. He went thence to court arrayed in his ſacred veſt - 
ments: As ſoon as he arrived within the palace-gate, 
he took the croſs into his own hands, bore it aloft as his 
protection, and marched in that peſture into the royal 
apartments. The king, who was in an inner recom, 
was aſtomſhed at this parade, by which the primate 
ſeemed to menace him and his court with the ſentence 
of ex communication; and he ſent ſome of the prelates 
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to remonſtrate with him on account of ſuch audacious, 
behaviour. Theſe prelates comp:ained to Becket, that, 
by ſubſcribing himſelf to the conft:tutions of Clarendon, 
he had ſeduced them to imitate his example; and that 


new, when it was too late, he pretended to ſhake off all 


ſubordination to the civil power, and appeared defirous 
of involving them in the guilt which mult attend any. 


violation of thoſe laws, eſtabliſhed by their conſent, ani 


ratified by their ſubſcriptions. Becket replicd, that he 
had indeed ſub{cribed the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 
legally, wwith good faith, and without fraud or reſerve ; 
but in theſe words was virtually implied a ſalvo for 
the rights of their order, which, being connected with 
the cauſe of Gol and his church, could never be relin- 
quiſhed by their oaths and engagements: That if he 


and they had erred in reſigning the eccleſiaſtical privi- 


leges, the beit atonement they could now make was te 
retradt their conſent, which, in ſuch a caſe, could never 
be obligatory, and to follow the pope's authority, wha 
had ſolemnly annulled the conititutions of Clarendon, 
and had abſolved them from all oaths which they had 
taken to obſerve them: That a determined reſolution, 


was evideatly embraced to oppreſs the church; the 


ſtorm had firſt broken upon him; for a ſlight offence, 
and which too was falſely imputed to him, he had been. 
tyrannically condemned to à grievous penalty; a new. 


and unheard- of claim was fince ſtarted, in which he 


could expect no juſtice; and he plainly ſaw, that he. 
was the deſtined victim, who, by his ruin, mult pre- 
pare the way for the abrogation of all {piritual immuni- 
ties: That he ſtritly inhibited them who were his 
ſuffragans, from aſſiſting at any ſuch trial, or giving 
their ſanction to any ſentence againſt him; be put him- 
ſelf and his fe under the protection of the ſupreme. 
xk and appealed to him againſt any penalty which 
is iniquitous iudges might think proper to indict upon 
him: And that, however terrible the indignation of 
fo great a monarch as Henry, his ſword could only 
kill the body; while that of the church, entruſted 
into the hands of the primate, could kill the _ 
an 
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and throw the diſobedient into infinite and eternal per- 
dition. 

Appeals to the pope, even in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, had 
been aboliſhed by the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and 
were beco.ne criminal by law; but an appeal in a civil 
cauſe, ſuch as the king's demand upon Becket, was a 
practice altogether new and unprecedented ; it tended 
directly to the ſubverſion of the government, and could 
receive no colour of excuſe, except from the determined 
reſolution, which was but too apparent in Henry and 
tne great council, to effectuate, without juſtice, but un- 
der colcur of law, the total ruin of the inflexible pri- 
mate. The king, having now obtained a pretext ſo 
much more plaufible for his violence, would probably 
have puſhed the affair to the utmoſt extremity againſt 
him; but Becket gave him no leiſure to conduct the 
proſecution, He refuſed ſo much as to hear the ſen- 
tence, which the baranss ſitting apart from the biſhops, 
and joined to ſome ſheriffs and barons of the ſecond 
yank *, had given upc*1 the king's claim: He departed 
from the palace; afked Henry's immediate permiſſion to 
leave Northampton; and upon meeting with a refuſal, 
he witkdrew ſecreily ; wandered about in diſguiſe for 
fome time; and at laſt took ſhipping, and arrived ſafely 
at Gravelines. | | 

The violent and unjuſt profecution of Becket had a 
natural tendency to turn the public favour on his fide, 
and to make men overlook his former ingratitude to- 
wards the king, and his deparinre from all oaths and 
engagements, as well as the enormity of thoſe eccleſiaſti- 
cal privileges, of which he affected to be the champion, 
There were many other reaſons which procured. him 
countenance and protection in foreign countries. Philip 


* Fitz-Steph. p. 46.— This hiſtorian is ſuppoſed to mean 
the more conſiderable vaſſals of the chief barons: Theſe had 
no title to ſit in the great council, and the giving them a 
place there was a palpable irregularity: Which however is 
not inſiſted on in any of Becket's remonſtrances. A farther 

proof how little fixed the conttitution was at that time! 


carl 
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earl of Flanders, and Lewis king of France, jealous of 
the riſing greatneſs of Henry, were well pleated to give 
him diſturbance in his government; and forgetting that 
this was the common cauſe of princes, they affected to 
pity extremely the condition of the exiled primate z and 
the latter even honoured him wirh a viſit at Soiſſons, in 
which city he had invited him to fix his reſidence. The 
Pope, whole intereſts were more immediately concerned 
in ſupporiing him, gave a cold reception to a magnih- 
cent embaſſy which Henry ſent to accuſe him; while 
Becket himſeif, who had come to Sens in order to juſtify 
his cauſe before the ſovercign pontiff, was received with 
tie greateſt marks of diſtinction. The king, in revenge, 
ſeque.tered the revenues of Canterbury ; and by a con- 
duct which might be eſteemed arbitrary, had there been 
at that time any regular check on royal authority, he 
baniſhed all the primate's relations and domeſtics, to 
the number of tour hundred, whom he obliged to ſwear, 
before their departure, that they would inſtantiy join 
their patron. But this policy, by which Henry en- 
deavoured to reduce Becket ſooner to neceſſity, loſt its 
effect: The pope, when they arrived beyond fea, ab- 
ſolved them from their oath, and diſtributed them among 
the convents in France and Flanders: A reſidence was 
aſſigned to Becket himſelf in the convent of Pontigny, 
where he lived for ſome years in great magn ficence, 
partly from a pention granted him on the revenues of 
that abbey, partly trom remittances made him by the 
French monarch. | 
(1165.) The more to ingratiate himſelf with the pope, 
Becket rchgned into his hands the ſce of Canterbury, to 
which, he affirmed, he had been uncanonicaily elected 
by the authority of the royal mandate; and Alexander, 
in his turn, beſides inveſting him anew with that digni— 
ty, pretended to abrogate, by a bull, the ſentence winch 
the great council of England had patied againit him. 
Henry, after attempting in vain to procure a conference 
with tae pope, who departed ſoon aitcr for Rome, whi- 
ther the proiperons ſtate of his affairs now invited him, 
made prov. ſion againt the conſequences of that n 
| which 
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which impended between his kingdom and the apoſtolic 
fee. He iſſued orders to his juſticiaries, inhibiting, 
vnder ſevere penalties, all appeals to the pope or arch- 
biſhop; forbidding any one to receive any mandates 
ſrom them, or apply in any cafe to their authority; de- 
claring it treaſonable to bring from either of them an 
interdict upon the kingdom, and puniſhable in ſecular 
clergymen by the lofs of their eyes and by caſtration, 


in regulars by amputztion of heir feet, and in laics with 


death; and menacing with ſequeſtration and baniſhment 
the perſons themſelves, as well as their kindred, who 
ſhould pay obedience to any ſuch interdift : And he 
farther obliged all his ſubjects to ſwear to the obſerv- 
ance of thoſe orders. Theſe were edits of the utmoſt 
importance, affected the lives and properties of all the 
ſubicas, and even changed, for the time, the national 
religion, by breaking off all communication with Rome: 
Vet were they enacted by the ſole authority of the king, 
and were derived entirely from his will and pleaſure. 
The ſpiritual powers, which, in the primitive church, 
were, in 2 great meaſure, dependant on the civil, had by 
a gradual progreſs reached an equality and independence; 
and though the limits of the two juriſdictions were difh - 
cult to aſcertain or define, it was not impoſſible, but, by 
moderation on both ſides, government might ſtill have 
been conducted in that imperfect and irregular manner 
which attends all human inſtitutions. But as the igno- 
rance of the age encouraged the eccleſialties daily to ex- 
tend their privileges, and even to advance maxims to- 
taily incompatible with civil government *, Henry had 
thought it high time to put an end to their pretenſions, 
and formally, in a public council, to fix thoſe powers 
which belonged to the magiſtrate, and which he was for 
the ſuture determined to maintain. In this attempt he 
was led to re-eſtabliſh cuſtoms, which, though ancient, 
were beginning to be 2boliſhed by a contrary practice, 


and which were ſtill more ſtrongly oppoſed by tlie pre- 


* Pris dubitet, ſays Becket to the king, ſacerdotes Chriſti 
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vailing opinions and ſentiments of the age. Principle, 
therefore, ſtood on the one ſide, power on the other; 
and if the Engliſh had been actuated by conſcience more 
than by preſent intereſt, the controverſy muit toon, by 
the general defection of Henry's ſubjects, have been de- 
cided againſt him.. Becket, in order to forward this 
event, filled all places with exclamations againſt the vio- 
lence which he had ſuffered. He compared himſelf to 
Chriſt, who had been condemned by a lay tribunal, and 
who was crucified anew in the preſent oppreſſions under 
which his church laboured : He took it tor granted, as 
a point inconteſtable, that his cauſe was the cauſe of 
God: He aſſumed the character of champion for the 
pairimony of the Divinity: He pretended to be the 
ſpiritual father of the king and all the people of Eng- 
land: He even told Henry, that kings reign tolely by the 
anthority of the church: And though he had thus torn 
off the veil more openly on the one fide, than that prince 
had on the other, he icemed ſtill, from the general ravour 
borne him by the eccleſiaſtics, to have all the advantage 
in the argument. The king, that he might employ the 
weapons of temporal power remaining in his hands, 
ſuſpended the payment of Peter's-pence ; he made ad- 
vances towards an alliance with the emperor Frederic 
Barbaroſſa, who was at that time engaged in violent 
wars with pope Alexander; he diſcovered ſome inten- 
tions of acknowledging Paſcal III. the preſent anti- 
pope, who was protected by that emperor ; and by theſe 


Expedients he endeavoured to terrify the enterpriſing 


though prudent pontiff from proceeding to extiemities 
againſt him. 
(1166.) But the violence of Becket, ſtill more than 


the nature of the controverſy, kept affairs from remain- 


ing long in ſuipenſe between the parties. That prelate, 
inſtigated by revenge, and animated by the preſent glory 
attending his ſituation, puſhed matters to a deciſion, and 
iſſued a cenſure, excommunicating the King's chief mi- 
niſters by name, and comprehending in general ali thoſe 
who favoured or obeyed the conſtitutions of Clarendon : 
Theſe coniticutions he abrogated and annuiled ; os 
ſolve 
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ſolved all men from the oaths which they had taken to 
obſerve them; and he ſuſpended the ſpiritual thunder 
over Henry himſelf, only that the prince might avoid 
the blow by a timely repentance. 

The ſituation of Henry was ſo unhappy, that he could 
employ no expedient for ſaving his miniſters from this 
terrible cenſure, but by appealing to the pope himſelf, 
and having recourſe to a tribuna] whoſe authority he 
had himſelf attempted to abridge in this very articlo of 
appeals, and which, he knew, was ſo deeply engaged on 
the ſide of his adverſary. But even this expedient was 


not likely to be long effectual. Becket had obtained 


from the pope a legantine commiſſion over England; 
and in virtue of that authority, which admitted of no 
appeal, he ſummoned the biſhops of London, Saliſbury, 
and others, to attend him, and ordered, under pain of 
excommunication, the eccleſiaſtics, ſequeſtered on his ac- 
count, to be reſtored in two months to all their bene- 
fices. But John of Oxford, the king's agent with the 
Pope, had the addreſs to procure orders for ſuſpending 
this ſentence; and he gave the pontiff ſuch hopes of a 
ſpeedy reconcilement between the king and Becket, that 
two legates, William of Pavia and Otho, were ſent to 
Normandy, where the king then reſided, and they en- 
deavoured to find expedients for that purpoſęe. But the 
pretenſions of the parties were, as yet, too oppoiite to 
admit of an accommodation: The king required, that 
all the conſtitutions of Clarendon ſhould be ratified : 
Becket, that, previouſly to any agreement, he and his 
adherents ſhould be reitored to their poſſeſſions: And 
as the legates had no power to pronounce a definitive 
ſentence on either fide, the negotiation ſoon after came 
to nothing. The cardinal of Pavia alſo, being much 
attached to Henry, took care to protract the negotiation z 
to mitigate the pope, by the accounts which he ſent of 
that prince's conduct; and to procure him every pol- 
ſible indulgence from the ſce of Rome. About this 
time the king had alſo the addreſs to obtain a diſpenſa- 
tion for the marriage of his third ſon Geoffrey, with 
the heireſs of Britanny; a conceſſion which, conſidering 
Henry's 
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Henry's demerits towards the church, gave great ſcan- 
dal both to Becket, and to his zealous patron the king 
of France. | 
(1167.) The intricacies of the feudal law had, in that 
age, rendered the boundaries of power between the prince 
and his vaſſals, and between one prince and another, as 
uncertain as thoſe between the crown and the mitre; 
and all wars took their origin from diſputes, which, 
had there been any tribunal poſſeſſed of power to en- 
force their decrees, ought to have been decided only be- 
fore a court of judicature. Henry, in proſecution of 
ſome controverſies, in which he was involved with the 
count of Auvergne, a vaſſal of the duichy of Guienne, 
had invaded the territories of that nobleman ; who had 
recourſe to the king of France, his ſuperior lord, for 
protection, and thereby kindled a war between the two 
monarchs. But this war was, as uſual, no leſs feeble 
in its operations, than it was irivolous in its cauſe 
and object; and after occaſioning ſome mutu2! de- 
redations, and ſome inſurrections among the barons of 
Poidtou and Guienne, was terminated by a peace. The 
terms of this peace were rather diiadvantagcous to Hen « 
ry, and prove that that prince had, by reaſon of his con- 
teſt with the church, loit the ſuperiority which he had 
hitherto maintained over the crown of France: An ad- 
ditional motive to him for accommodating thoſe dif- 
ferences. | 
The pope and the king began at laſt to perceive, that, 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs, neither of them could 
expect a final and deciſive victory over the other, and 
that they had more to fear than to hope from the dura- 
tion of the controverſy. Though the vigour of Henry's 
government had confirmed his authority in all his do- 
minions, his throne might be ſhakea by a ſentence of 
excommunication ; and if England itſelf could, by its 
ſituation, be more caſily guarded againſt the contagion 
of ſuperſtitious prejudices, his French provinces at leaſt, 
whole communication was open with the neighbouring 
ſtates, would be much expoſed, on that acccunt, to ſome 


great revolution or convulſion. He could not, there- 
tore, 
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fore, reaſonably imagine that the pope, while he retained 
ſuch a check upon him, would formally recogniſe the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, which both put an end to 


papal pretenſions in England, and would give an ex- 


ample to other ſtates of aſſerting a like independency. 
Pope Alexander, on the other hand, being ſtill engaged 
in dangerous wars with the emperor Frederic, might 
juſtly apprehend, that Henry, rather than relinquiſh 
claims of ſuch importance, would join the party of his 
enemy; and as the trials hitherto made of the ſpiritual 
weapons by Becket had not ſucceeded to his expectation, 
and every thing had remained quiet in all the king's do- 
minions (1168), nothing ſeemed impoſſible to the capa- 
city and vigilance of ſo great a monarch. The diſpoſi- 
tion of mind on both ſides, reſulting from theſe circum - 
ſtances, produced frequent attempts towards an accom- 
modation ; but as both parties knew that the eſſential 
articles of the diſpute could not then be terminated, they 
entertained a perpetual jealouly of each other, and were 
anxious not to loſe the leaſt advantage in the negotiation. 
The nuncios Gratian and Vivian, having received a 
commiſſion to endeavour a reconciliation, met with the 
king in Normandy ; and after all differences ſeemed to 
be adjuſted, Henry offered to ſign the treaty, with a 
ſalvo to his royal dignity ; which gave ſuch umbrage 
to Becket, that the negotiation, in the end, hecame fruit. 
leſs, and the excommunications were renewed againſt the 
king's miniſters. Another negotiation was conducted 
at Montmirail, in preſence of the king of France and 
the French prelates ; where Becket alſo offered to make 
his ſubmiſſions, with a ſalvo to the honour of God, and 
the liberties of the church; wich, for a like reaſon, 
was extremely offenſive to the king, and rendered the 
treaty abortive, A third conference, under the fame 
"mediation, was broken off (1169), by Becket's infifting 
on a like reſerve in his ſubmiſſions ; and even in 2 fourth 
treaty, when all the terms were adjuſted, and when the 
primate expected to be introduced to the king, and to 
receive the kiſs of peace, which it was uſual for princes 
to grant in thoſe times, and which was regarded as a 
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ſure pledge of forgiveneſs, Henry refuſed him that ho- 
nour, under pretence, that, during his anger, he had 
made a 1aſh vow to that purpoſe. This formality ſerv- 
ed, among ſuch jealous ipirits, to prevent the concluſion 
of the treaty; and though the difficulty was attempted 
to be overcome by a diſpenſation which the pope granted 
to Henry from his vow, that prince could not be 
prevailed on to depart from the reſolution which he had 
taken. 

In one of theſe conferences, at which the French king 
was preſent, Henry {aid to that monarch : There have 
c been many kings of England, ſome of greater, ſome 
« of leſs authority than myſelf: There have alſo been 
& many archbiſhops of Canterbury, holy and good men, 
1 and entitled to every kind of reſpect: Let Becket 
« but act towards me with the ſame ſubmiſſion which the 
« preatelt of his predeceſſors have paid to the leaft of 
& mine, and there ſhall be no controverſy between us.“ 
Lewis was fo ſtruck with this ſtate of the caſe, and with 
an offer which Henry made to {ſubmit his cauſe to the 
French clergy, that he could not forbear condemning 
the primate, and withdrawing his friendſhip from him 
during ſome time : But the bigotry of that prince, and 
their common animoſity againſt Henry, ſoon produced 
a renewal of their former good correſpondence. : 

(1170.) All difficulties were at laſt adjuſted between 
the parties; and the king allowed Becket to return, on 
conditions which may be eſteemed beth honourable and 
advantageous to that prelate. He was not required to 
give up any rights of the church, or reſign any of thoſe 
pretenſions which had been the original ground of the 
controverſy. It was agreed that all theſe queſtions 
ſhould be buricd in oblivion ; but that Becket and his 
adherents ſhould, without making farther ſubmiſſion, be 
reſtored to all their livings, and that even the poufletiors 
of ſuch benefices as depended on the fee of Canterbury, 
and had been filled during the primate's abſence, ſhould 
be expelled, and Becket have liberty to ſupply the va- 
cancies. In return for conceilions which entrenched fo 
deeply on the honour and diguity of the crown, Henry 

4 reaped 
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reaped only the advantage of ſeeing his miniſters ab- 
ſolved from the ſentence of excommunication pronounced 
againſt them, and of preventing the interdiét, which, if 
theſe hard conditions had not been complied with, was 
ready to be laid on all his dominions. It was eaſy to 
ſee how much he dreaded that event, when a prince of fo 
high a ſpirit could ſubmit to terms ſo diſhonourable in 
order to prevent it. So anxious was Henry to accom- 
modate all differences, and to reconcile himſelf fully 
with Becket, that he took the moſt extraordinary ſteps 
to flatter his vanity, and even, on one occaſion, humi- 
liated himſelf fo far as to hold the ſtirrup of that haugh- 
ty prelate while he mounted. 1 1 
But the king attained not even that temporary tran- 
quillity which he had hoped to reap from theſe expedi- 
ents. During the heat of his quarrel with Becket, 
while he was every day expecting an interditt to be laid 
on his kingdom, and a ſentence of excommunication to 
be fulminated againſt his perſon, he had thought it pru- 
dent to have his ſon, prince Henry, aſſociated with him 
in the royalty, and to make him be crowned king by 
the hands of Roger archbiſhop of York. By this pre- 
caution he both enſured the ſucceſſion of that prince, 
which, conſidering the many paſt irregularities in that 
point, could not but be eſteemed ſomewhat precarious z 
and he preſerved at leaſt his family on the throne, if the 
ſentence of excommunication ſhould have the effect 
which he dreaded, and ſhould make his ſubjects re- 
nounce their allegiance to him. Though this deſign 
was conducted with expedition and ſecreſy, Becket, be- 
fore it was carried into execution, had got intelligence of 
it; and being deſirous of obſtructing all Henry's mea- 
ſures, as weil as anxious to prevent this affront to him- 
ſelf, who pretended to the ſole right, as archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, to officiate in the coronation, he had in- 
hibited all the prelates of England from aſſiſting at this 
ceremony, had procured ſrom the pope a mandate to the 
{ame »urpole, and had incited the king of France to 
protit againſt the coronation of young Henry, unlets 
the princeſs, daughter of that monarch, ſhould at the 
5 12 {ame 
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fame time receive the royal unction. There prevailed 
in that age an opinion, which was a-kin to its other ſu- 


perſtitions, that the royal unction was eflentia] to the, 


exerciſe of royal power: It was therefore natural both 
for the king of France, careful of his daughter's eſta- 
bliſhment, and for Becket, jealous of his own dignity, 
to demand, in the treaty with Henry, ſome fatista&tion 
in this eſſential point. Henry, after apologiſing to 
Lewis for the omiſſion with regard to Margaret, and 


excuſing it on account of the ſecreſy and diſpatch re- 


quiſite for conducting that meaſure, promiſed that the 
ceremony ſliould be renewed in the perſons both of the 
prince and princeſs: And he aſſured Becket, that be- 
Jides receiving the acknowledgments of Roger and the 
other biſhops for the ſeeming affront put on the ſee of 
Canterbury, the primate ſhould, as a farther ſatisfaction, 
recover his rights by officiating in this coronation. But 
the violent ſpirit of Becket, elated by the power of the 
church, and by the vidory which he had already ob- 


- tained over his ſovereign, was not content with this vo- 


Juntary compenſation, but reſolved to make the injury, 
which he pretended to have ſuffered, a handle for taking 
revenge on all his enemies. On his arrival in England 
he met the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of Lon- 
don and Saliſbury, who were on their journey to the 
king in Normandy : He notified to the archbiſhop the 
ſentence of ſuſpenſion, and to the two biſhops that of 
excommunication, which at his ſolicitation the pope had 
pronounced againſt them. Reginald de Warenne, and 
Gervaſe de Cornhill, two of the king's miniſters who 
were employed on their duty in Kent, aſked him, on 
hearing of this bold attempt, whether he meant to bring 
fire and fword into the kingdom? But the primate, 
heedleſs of the reproof, proceeded, in the moſt oſtenta- 
tious manner, to take poſſeſſion of his dioceſe. In Ro- 
cheſter, and all the towns through which he paſſed, he 
was received with the ſhouts and acclamations of the 
populace. As he approached Southwark, the clergy, 
the laity, men of all ranks and ages, came forth to meet 
him, and celebrated with hymns of joy his. triumphant 
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entrance. And though he was obliged, by order of the 
young prince, who reſided at Wooditoke, to return to 
bis diocele, he found that he was not miſtaken when he 
reckoned upon the higheſt veneration of the public to- 
wards his perſon and his dignity, He proceeded, therefore, 
with the more courage to dart his ſpiritual thunders : 
He iſſued the ſentence of excommunication againit Ro- 
bert de Broc and Nigel de Sackville, with many others, 
who either had aſſiſted at the coronation of the prince, 
or been active in the late perſecution of the ex'led clergy, 
This violent meaſure, by which he in eitfe& denounced 
war againit the king himſelf, is commonly atcribed to 
the vindictive diſpoſition and imperious character of 
Becket ; but as this prelate was alſo a man of acxnow- 


ledged abilities, we are not, in his paſſions alone, to look 


for the cauſe of his conduct, when he preceeded to theſe 
extremities againſt his enemies. His fagacity had led 
him to diſcover all Henry's intentions; and he propoſed, 
by this bold and unexpected aſſault, to prevent the exe- 
cution of them. 

The king, from his experience of the diſpoſitions of 


his people, was begome ſenſible that his enterpriſe had 


been tao bold in eſtabliſhing the conſtitutions of Claren- 
don, in defining all the branches of royal power, and in 
endeavouring to extort from the church of England, as 
well as tron the pope, an expreſs avowal of theſe diſ- 
puted pierogatives. Contcious allo of his own violence 
in attempting to break or ſubclue the inflexible primate, 
he was not diſpleaſed to undo that meaſure which had 
given his enemies fuch advantage againſt him; and he 
was contented that the controverſy thould terminate in 
that ambiguous manner, which was the utmoſt that 


Princes in thoſe ages could hope to attain in their diſputes 
with ihe ſee of Rome. Though he dropped for the pre- 


ſent the proſecution of Becket, he ſtill reſerved to him- 
ſelf the right of maintaining, that the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, the original ground of the quarrel, were 
both the ancient cuſtoms and the preſent Jaw of the 
realm: And though he knew that the papal clergy aſ- 
ſerted them to be impious in themſelves, as well as 
| I 3 abrogated 
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abrogated by the ſentence of the ſovereign pontiff, he in- 
tended, in ſpite of their clamours, ſteadily to put thoſe 
laws in execution, and to truſt to his own abilities, and 
to the courſe of events, for ſucceſs in that perilous en- 
terpriſe. He hoped that Becket's experience of a fx 
years* exile would, after his pride was fully gratified, 
by his reſtoration, be ſufficient to teach him more reſerve 
in his oppoſition: Or if any controverſy aroſe, he ex- 
pected thenceforth to engage in a more favourable caule, 
and to maintain with advantage, while the primate was 
now in his power, the ancient and undoubted cuſtoms 
of the kingdom againſt the uſurpations of the clergy. 
But Becket determined not to betray the eccleſiaſtical 
privileges by his connivance, and apprehenſive left a 
prince of ſuch profound policy, if allowed to proceed in 
his own way, might probably in the end prevail, reſolv- 
ed to take all the advantage which his preſent victory 
gave him, and to diſconcert the cauticus meaſures of 


the king, by the vehemence and rigour of his own con- 


duct. Aſſured of ſupport from Rome, he was little in- 


ti midated by dangers, which his courage taught him to 


deſpite, and which, even if attended with the moſt fatal 
conſequences, would ſerve only to gratity his ambition 
and thirſt of glory, 

When the ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates 
arrived at Baieux, Where the king then reſided, and 
complained to him of the viclent proceedings of Becket, 
he inſtantly perceived the conſequences z was ſenſible 
that his whole plan of operations was overthrown 3 
foreſaw that the dangerous conteſt between the civil and 
{p:;ritual powers, a conteſt which he himſelf had firit 
rouſed, but which he had endeavoured, by all his late 
negotiations and cor ceſſions, to appeaſe, muſt come to 
an immediate and dec'ſive iſſue; and he was tence 
thrown into the moſt violent commotion. The archb:ſnop 
of Vork remarked to him, that ſo long as Becket lived, 
he could never expect to enjoy peace and tranquillity: 


The king himſelf, being vebemently agitated, burſt. 


forth into an exclamation againſt his ſervants, Whoſe 
want of zeal, he iid, had ſo long left him expoſ<d 10 
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the enterpriſes of that ungrateful and imperious prelate. 
Four gentlemen of his houſehold, Reginald Fitz-Urſe, 
William de Traci, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard 
Brito, taking theſe paſſionate expreſſions to be a hint 
for Becket's death, immediately communicated their 
thoughts to each other, and ſwearing to avenge their 
prince's quarrel, ſecretly withdrew from court. Some 
menacing expreſſions which they had dropped, gave a 
ſuſpicion of their deſign; and the king diſpatched a meſ- 
lenger after them, charging them to attempt nothing 
againſt the perſon of the primate : But theſe orders arriv- 
ed too Jate to prevent their fatal purpoſe. The four 
aſſaſſins, though they took different roads to England, 
arrived nearly about the ſame time at Saltewood near 
Canterbury ; and being there joined by ſome aſſiſtants, 
they proceeded in great haſte to the archiepiſcopal palace. 
They found the primate, who truſted entirely to the 
ſacredneſs of his character, very ſlenderly attended; and 
though they threw out many menaces and reproaches againſt 
him, he was ſo incapable of fear, that, without uſing 
any precautions againſt their violence, he immediately 
went to St. Benedict's church (December 29) to hear 
eſpers. They followed him thither, attacked him 

before the altar, and having cloven his head with many 
blows, retire without meeting any oppoſition. This 
was the tragical end of Thomas a Becket, a prelate of 
the moſt lofty, intrepid, and inflexible ſpirit, who was 
able to cover to the world, and probably to himſelf, the 
enterpriſes of pride and ambition, under the diſguiſe of 
ſanity, and of zeal for the intereſts of religion: An 
extraordinary perſonage, ſurely, had he been allowed 
to remain in his firſt ſtation, and had directed the ve- 
hemence cf his character to the ſupport of law ard juſ- 
tice; inſtead of being engaged, by the prejudices of the 
times, to facrifice all private duties and public connec- 
tions to ties which he imagined or repreſented as ſuperior 
to every civil and political confideration. But no man 
wha enters into the genius of that age can reaſonably 
doubt of this prelate's ſincerity. The ſpirit of ſuperſti- 
tion was ſo prevalent, that it infalliby caught every om 
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leſs reaſoner, much more every one whole int:reſt, and 
honour, and ambition, were engaged to ſupport it. All 
the wretched literature of the times was inliſted on that 
ſide: Some faint glimmerings of common ſenſe might 
ſometimes pierce through the thick cloud of ignorance, 
or, what was worſe, the illuſions of perverted ſcience, 
which had blotted out the ſun, and enveloped the tace of 
nature: But thoſe who preſerved themſelves untainted 
by the general contagion, proceeded on no principles 
which they could pretend to juſtify ; They were more 
indebted to their total want of inſtruction, than to 
their knowledge, if they ſtill retained ſome ſhare of un- 
derſtanding: Folly was poſſoſſed of all the ſchools, as 
well as all the churches; and her votaries aſſumed the 
garb cf philoſophers, together with the enſigns of ſpirit- 
ua] dignities. Throughout that large collecticn of let- 
ters which bears the name of St. Thomas, we find, in 
all the retainers of that aſpiring prelate, no leſs than in 
himſelf, a moſt entire and abſolute conviction of the 


reaſon and piety of their own _—_ and a diſdain of 


their antagoniſts. Nor is there leis cant and grimace in 
their ſtyle, when they addreis each other, than when 
they compoſe manifeſtos for the peruſal of the public. 
The ſpirit of revenge, violence, and ambition, which 
accompanied their conduct, inſtead of forming a pre- 
ſumption of hypocriſy, ere the ſureſt pledges of their 
ſincere attachment to a cauſe, which ſo much flattered 
theſe domineering paſſions. 

Henry, on the firſt report of Becket's violent mea- 
ſures, had purpoſed to have him arreſted, and had already 
taken ſome ſteps towards the execution of that deſign: 
But the intelligence of his murder threw the prince into 
great conſternation; and he was immediately ſenſible of 
the dangerous conſequences which he had reaſon to ap- 
prehend from ſo unexpected an event. An archbiſhop 
of reputed ſanctity aſſaſſinated before the altar, in the 
exerciſe of his functions, and on account of his zeal in 
maintaining eccleſiaſtical privileges, muſt attain the 
higheſt honcurs of martyrdom ; while his murderer 
would be ranked among the moſt bloody tyrants that 

ever 
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ever were expoſed to the hatred and deteſtation of man- 
kind. Inter:!i&ts and excommunications, weapons in 
themſelves ſo terrible, would, he foreſaw, be armed with 
double force, when employed in a cauſe ſo much cal- 
culated to work on the human paſſions, and ſo peculiarly 
adapted to the eloquence of popular preachers and de- 
claimers. In vain would he plead his own innocence, 
and even his total ignorance of the fact: He was ſufh - 
ciently guilty, if the church thought proper to eſteem 
him ſuch : And his concurrence in Becket's martyrdom, 
becoming a religious opinion, would be received with all 
the implicit credit which belonged to the moſt eſtabliſhed 
articles of faith. "Theſe conſiderations gave the king the 
moſt unaffected concern; and as it was extremely his 
intereſt to clear himſelf from all ſuſpicion, he took no 
care to conceal the depth of his affliction. He ſhut 
himſelf up from the light of day, and from all commerce 
with his ſervants: He even refuſed, during three days, 
all food and ſuſtenance: The courtiers, apprehending 
dangerous effects from his deſpair, were at laſt obliged 
to break in upon his ſolitude; and they employ- 
ed every topic of conſolation, induced him to ac- 
cept of nouriſhment, and occupied his leiſure in taking 
precautions againſt the conſequences which he ſo juſtly 
apprehended from the murder of the primate. 

_ (1171.) The point of chief importance to Henry was 
to convince the pope of his innocence ; or rather, to per- 
ſuade him that he would reap greater advantages from 


the ſubmiſſions of England, than from proceeding to ex- 


tremities againſt that kingdom. The archbiſhop of 
Rouen, the biſhops of Worceſter and Evreux, with five 
perſons of inferior quality, were immediately difpatched 
to Rome, and orders were given them to perform their 
Journey with the utmoſt expedition. Though the name 
and authority of the court of Rome were ſo terrible in the 
remote countries of Europe, which were ſunk in pro- 


found ignorance, and were entirely unacquainted with its 
character and conduct; the pope was ſo little revered at 


home, that his inveterate enemies ſurrounded the gates 


of Rome itſelf, and even controlled his government in 
| that 
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that city; and the ambaſſadors who, from a diſtant ex- 
tremity of Europe, carried to him the h:+mble or rather 
abject ſubmiſſicns of the greateſt potentate of the age, 
found the utmoſt. difficulty to make their way to him, 
and to throw themſelves at his feet. It was at length 
agreed that Richard Barre, one of their number, ſhould 
leave the reſt behind, and run all the hazards of the 
paſlage, in order to prevent the fatal conſequences which 
might enſue from any delay in giving ſatisfaction to his 
holineſs. He found, on his arrival, that Alexander was 
already wrought up to the greateſt rage againſt the king, 
that Becket's partiſans were daily ſtimulating him to re- 
venge, that the king of France had exhorted him to ful- 
minate the moſt dreadful ſentence againſt England, and 
that the very mention of Henry's name before the ſacred 
college was received with every expreſſion of horror and 
execration. 'I he Thurſday before Eaſter was now ap- 
proaching, when it is cuſtomary for the pope to denounce 
annual curſes againſt all his enemies; and it was expect- 
ed that Henry ſhould, with all the preparations peculiar 
to the diſcharge of that ſacred artillery, be folemnly 
comprehended in the number. But Barre found means 
to appeaſe the pontiff, and to deter him irom a meaſure 
which, if it fai!ed of ſucceſs, could not afterwards be 
eaſily recalled : The anathemas were only levelled in 
general againſt all the actors, accomplices, and abettors 


of Bechet's murder. The abbot of Valaſſe, and the 
archdeacons of Salifbury and Liſieux, with others of 


Henry's miniſters, who ſoon after arrived, beſides 
aſſerting their prince's innocence, made oath before 
the whole conſiſtory, that he would ſtand to the pope's 
judgment in the affair, and make every ſubmiiſion that 
ſhouid be required of him. The terrible blow was thus 
artfully cluded ; the cardinals Albert and Theodin were 
appointed legates to examine the cauſe, and were ordered 
to proceed to Normandy for that purpoſe; and though 
Henry's foreign dom nions were already jaid under 
an interdict by the archbiſhop of Sens, Becket's great 
pirtiſan, and the pope's legate in France, the general 
expectation, that the monaich wouid calily exculpate 

| himſelf 


himſelf from any concurrence in the guilt, kept every 
one in ſuſpenſe, and prevented all the bad conſequences 
which might be dreaded from that ſentence. 

The clergy, meanwhile, though their rage was happily 
diverted from falling on the king, were not idle in 
magnitying the ſanctity of Becket; in extolling the 
merits of his martyrdom; and in exalting him above all 
that devoted tribe who in ſeveral ages had, by their 
blood, cemented the fabric of the temple. Other ſaints 
had only borne teſtimony by their ſufferings to the gene- 
ral doctrines of chriſtianity ; but Becket had ſacrificed 
his life to the power and privileges of the clergy ; and 
this peculiar merit challenged, and not in vain, a ſuitable 
acknowledgment io his memory. Endleſs were the 
panegyrics on his virtues; and the miracles wrought 
by his reliques were more numerous, more nonſenſical, 
and more impudently atteſted, than thoſe which ever 
filled the legend of any confeſſor or martyr. Two years 
after his death he was canonized by pope Alexander 


a ſolemn jubilee was eſtabliſhed tor celebrating his 


merits ; his body was removed to a magnificent ſhrine, 
enriched with preſents from all parts of Chriſtendom 
pilgrimages were performed to obtain his interceſſion 
with heaven; and it was computed, that in one year 
above a hundred thouſand pilgrims arrived in Canter- 
bury, and paid their devotions at his tomb. It is indeed 
a mortifying reflection to thoſe who are actuated by the 
love of fame, ſo juſtly denominated the laſt infirmity of 
noble minds, that the wiſeſt legiſlator, and moſt exalted 
genius that ever reformed or enlightened the world, can 
never expect ſuch tributes of praile as are laviſned on the 
memory of pretended {aints, whoſe whole conduct was 
probably to the laſt degree odious or contemptible, and 
whole induſtry was entirely directed to the purſuit of ob- 

jects pernicious to mankind. It is only a conqueror, a 
perſonage no leſs entitled to our hatred, who can pretend 
to the attainment of equal renown and glory. 

It way not be amiſs to remark, before we conclude 
the ſubje&t oi Thomas a Becket, that the king, during 
his controverſy with that prelate, was on every occaſion 
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more anxious than uſual to expreſs his zeal for religion, 
and to avoid all appearance of a profane negligence on 
that head. He gave his conſent to the impoſing of a tax 
on all his dominions tor the delivery of the Holy Land, 
now threatened by the famous Saladine : This tax 
amounted to two-pence a peund for one year, and a 
penny a pound for the four ſubſequent. Almoſt all the 
princes of Europe laid a like impolition on their ſubjects, 
which received the name of Saladine's tax. During this 
period, there came over from Germany about thirty 
heretics of both ſexes, under the direction of one Gerard; 
ſimple ignorant people, who could give no account of 
their faith, but declared themſelves ready to ſuffer for the 
tenets of their maſter. They made only one convert in 
England, a woman as ignorant as themſelves ; yet they 
gave ſuch umbrage to the clergy, that they were deliver- 
ed over to the lecular arm, and were puniſhed, by being 


burned on the forehead, and then whipped through the 


ſtreets. They ſeemed to exult in their ſufferings, and as 
they went along, ſung the beatitude, Bleſſed are ye, 
avben men hate you and perſecute you. After they were 
whipped, they were thruſt out almoſt naked in the midſt 
of winter, and periſhed through cold and hunger; no one 
daring or being willing to give them the leaft relief. We 
are ignorant of the particular tenets of theſe people : For 
it would be imprudent to rely on the reprelentations left 
of them by the clergy, who affirm that they denied the 
efficacy of the ſacraments, and the unity of the church. 
It is probable that their departure from the ſtandard of 
orthodoxy was ſtill more fubtile and minute. They 
ſeem to have been the firſt that ever ſuffered for hereſy in 
England. | 

As ſoon as Henry found that he was in no imme- 
diate danger from the thunders of the Vatican, he 
undertook an expedition againſt Ireland; a deſign which 
he had long profected, and by which he hoped to recover 
his credit, lomewhat impaired by his late tranſactions 


with the hierarchy, 
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State of Ireland Conquęſt of that iſtiand— The king's ac- 
commodation with the court of Rome Revolt of young 
Henry and his brothers=Wars and inſurrection.— War 
ewith Scotland—Penance of Henry for Becket's murder 
William king of Scotland defeated and taken 1 
—T he king's accommodation with his ſons—The king's 
equitable adminiſtration—Cruſades— Revolt of prince 
Richard Death and character of Henry-—Miſcellane- 
ous tranſattions of his reign, 


(1172.) AS Britain was firft peopled from Gaul, ſo 
was Ireland probably trom Britain ; and the 
inhabitants of all theſe countries ſeem to have been ſo 


many tribes of the Celtæ, who derive their origin from 


an antiquity that lies far beyond the records of any hiſtory 
or tradition. The Iriſh from the beginning of time had 
been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm and igno- 
rance ; and as they were never conquered, or even invad- 
ed by the Romans, from whom all the weſtern would 
derived its civility,- they continued ſtill in the moſt rude 
ſtate of ſociety, and were diſtinguiſhed by thoſe vices 
alone to which human nature, not tamed by education, 
or reſtrained by laws, is for ever ſubje&t. The ſmall 
principalities into which they were divided, exerciled per- 
petual rapine and violence againſt each other ; the un- 
certain ſncceſſion of their princes was a continual ſource 
of domeſtic convulſions; the uſual title of each petty 


_ ſovereign was the murderer of his predeceſior; courage 


and force, though exerciſed in the commiſſion of crimes, 
were more honoured than any pacific virtues ; and the 
moſt ſimple arts of life, even tillage and agriculture, 
were almoſt wholly unknown among them. They had 
felt the invaſions of the Danes and the other northern 
tribes ; but theſe inroads, which had ſpread barbariſm 
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in other parts of Europe, tended rather to improve the 
Iriſh; and the only towns which were to be found in the 
iſland, had teen planted along the coaſt by the treeboo- 
ters of Norway and Denmark. The other inhabitants 
exerciſed paſturage in the open country ; ſought protec- 
tion from any danger in their foreſts and moraſſes; and 
being divided, by the fierceſt animoſities againit cach 
other, were ſtill more intent on the means of mutual in- 
jury, than on the expedients for common or even for pri- 
vate intereſt. 

Beſides many ſmall tribes, there were in the age of 
Henry II. five principal ſovereignties in the land, 
Munſter, Leinſter, Meath, Ulſter, and Connaught; and as 
it had been uſual for the one or the other of theſe to take 
the lead in their wars, there was commonly ſome prince, 
who ſecmed, for time, to act as monarch of Ireland. 
Roderic O'Connor, king of Connaught, was then ad- 
vanced to this dignity; but his government, ill obeyed 
even within his own territory, could not unite the people 
in any mea{ures, either for the eſtabliſhment of order, or 
for defence againſt foreigners. The ambition of Henry 
had, very early in his veign, been moved, by the proſpect 
of theſe advantages, to attempt the ſubjecting of Ire- 
land; and a pretence was only wanting to invade a 

eopie who, being always coniined to their oven iſland, 
had never given any reaſon of complaint to any of their 


neigabours. For this purpoſe, he had recourſe to 


Rome, which aſſumed a right to diſpoſe of kingdoms and 
empires; and not foreſeeing the dangerous diſputes, 
which he was one day to maintain with that ſee, he 
helped, for preſent, or rather for an imaginary con- 
venience, to give ſanction to claims which were now 
become dangerous to all ſovereigns. Adrian III. who 
then filled the papal chair, was by birth an Engliſhman 
and being on that account the more diſpoſed to oblige 
Henry, he was eafily perſuaded to act as maſter of the 
worid, and to make, withcut any hazard or expenſe, the 
acquiſition of a great ifland to hrs ſpiritual juriſdiction. 
The Iriſh had, by precedent miſſions from the Br.tons, 
been 1 nperfectly conyerted to chriſtianity ; and, what the 
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pope regarded as the ſureſt mark of their imperfect con- 
ver ſion, they followed the doctrines of their firſt teachers, 
and had never acknowledged any ſubjection to the ſee of 
Rome. Adrian, therefore, in the year 1156, iſſued a 
bull in favour of Henry; in which, after premiſing that 
this prince had ever ſhewn an anxious care to enlarge the 
church of God on earth, and to increaſe the number of 
his ſaints and elect in heaven; he repreſents his deſign of 
ſubduing Ireland as derived from the fame pious mo- 
tives: He contiders his care of previouſly applying for 
the apoſtolic ſanction as a ſure earneſt of ſucceſs and 
victory; and having eſtabliſhed it as a point inconteſt- 
able, that all Chriſtian kingdoms belong to the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, he acknowledges it to be his own 
duty to ſow among them the ſeeds of the goſpel, which 
might in the lait day fruciify to their eternal falvation : 
He exhorts the king to invade Ireland, in order to extir- 
pate the vice and wickedneſs of the natives, and oblige 
them to pay yearly, from every houſe, a penny to the ice 
of Rome: He gives him entire right and authority over 
the iſland, commands all the inhabitants to obey him as 
their ſovereign, and invells with full power all ſuch 
godly inſtruments as he ſhould think proper to employ in 
an enterpriſe thus calculated for the glory of God and 


the ſalvation of the fouls of men. Henry, though armed 
with this authority, did not immediately put his deſign 


in execution; but being detained by more intereſting 
buſineſs on the continent, waited for a favourable oppor- 

tunity of invading Ireland. | 
Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinſter, had, by his 
licentious tyranny, rendered himſelf odious to his ſub- 
jets, who ſeized with alacrity the firſt occaſion that 
offered of throwing off the yoke, which was become 
grievous and oppreſſive to them. This prince had 
tormed a deſign on Dovergilda, wife of Ororic prince of 
Breffny ; and taking advantage of her huſband's abſence, 
who, being obliged to viſit a diſtant part of his territory, 
had left his wife ſecure, as he thought, in an ifland 
ſurrounded by a bog ; he ſuddenly invaded the place, 
and carried off the princeſs. This exploit, though ufual 
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in other parts of Europe, tended rather to improve the 


Iriſh ; and the only towns which were to be found in the 
iſland, had teen planted along the coaſt by the treeboo- 
ters of Norway and Denmark. The other inhabitants 
exerciſed paſturage in the open country ; ſought protec- 
tion from any danger in their foreſts and moraſſes; and 
being divided, by the ferceſt animoſities againſt each 
other, were ſtill more intent on the means of mutual in- 
jury, than on the expedients for common or even for pri- 
vate intereſt. 

Beſides many ſmall tribes, there were in the age of 
Henry II. five principal ſovereignties in the land, 
Munſter, Leinſter, Meath, Ulſter, and Connaught; and as 


it had been uſual for the one or the other of theſe to take 


the lead in their wars, there was commonly ſome prince, 
who ſecmed, for time, to act as monarch of Ireland. 
Roderic O'Connor, king of Connaught, was then ad- 
yanced to this dignity ; but his government, ill obeyed 


even within his own territory, could not unite the people 


in any mealures, either for the eſtabliſhment of order, or 
for defence againſt foreigners. The ambition of Henry 
had, very early in his reign, been moved, by the proſpect 
of theſe advantages, to attempt the ſubjecting of Ire- 
land; and a pretence was only wanting to invade a 

eopie who, being always coniined to their own iſland, 
Ba never given any reaſon of complaint to any of their 
neighbours. For this purpoſe, he had recourſe to 
Rome, which aſſumed a right to diſpoſe of kingdoms and 
empires; and not foreſeeing the dangerons diſputes, 
which he was one day to maintain with that ſee, he 
helped, for preſent, or rather for an imaginary con- 
venience, to give fanction to claims which were now 
become dangerous to all fovereigns. Adrian III. who 
then filled the papal chair, was by birth an Engliſhman ; 


and being on that account the more diſpoſed to oblige 
Henry, he was eafily perſuaded to act as maſter of the 


worid, and to make, withcut any hazard or expenſe, the 
acquiſition of a great iſland to his ſpiritual juriſdiction. 
The Iriſh had, by precedent miſſions from the Br. tons, 
been i nperfectly converted to chriſtianity; and, what the 
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pope regarded as the ſureſt mark of their imperſect con- 
ver ſion, they followed the doctrines of their firſt teachers, 
and had never acknowledged any ſubjection to the ſee of 
Rome. Adrian, therefore, in the year 1156, iſſued a 
bull in favour of Henry; in which, after premiſing that 
this prince had ever ſhewn an anxious care to enlarge the 
church of God on earth, and to increaſe the number of 
his ſaints and elect in heaven; he repreſents his deſign of 
ſubduing Ireland as derived from the fame pious mo- 
tives: He conſiders his care of previouſly applying for 
the apoſtolic fanction as a ſure earneſt of ſucceſs and 
victory; and having eſtabliſhed it as a point inconteſt- 
able, that all Chriſtian kingdoms belong to the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, he acknowledges it to be his own 
duty to ſow among them the ſeeds of the goſpel, which 
might in the lait day fructify to their eternal ſalvation: 
Ile exhorts the king to invade Ireland, in order to extir- 
pate the vice and wickedneſs of the natives, and oblige 
them to pay yearly, from every houſe, a penny to the ſee 
of Rome: He gives him entire right and authority over 
the iſland, commands all the inhabitants to obey him as 
their ſovereign, and inveſts with full power all ſuch 
godly inſtruments as he ſhould think proper to employ in 


an enterpriſe thus calculated for the glory of God and 


the ſalvation of the ſouls of men. Henry, though armed 
with this authority, did not immediately put his deſign 
in execution; but being detained by more intereſting 
buſineſs on the continent, waited for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of invading Ireland. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinſter, had, by his 
licentious tyranny, rendered himſelf odious to his ſub- 
jects, who ſeized with alacrity the firſt occaſion that 
offered of throwing off the yoke, which was become 
grievous and oppreſſive to them. This prince had 
tormed a deſign on Dovergilda, wife of Ororic prince of 
Breffny ; and taking advantage of her huſband's abſence, 
who, being obliged to viſit a diſtant part of his territory, 
had left his wife ſecure, as he thought, in an ifland 
ſurrounded by a bog ; he ſuddenly invaded the place, 
and carried off the princeſs. This exploit, though uſual 
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among the Triſh, and rather deemed a proof of gallantry 
and ſpirit, provoked the reſentment of the huſband ; who, 
having collected forces, and being ſtrengthened by the 
alliance of Roderic king of Connaught, invaded the 
dominions of Dermot, and expelled him his kingdom, 
The exiled prince had recourſe to Henry, who was at 
this time in Guienne, craved his aſſiſtance in reſtoring 
him to. his ſovereignty, and offered, on that event, to 
hold his kingdom in vaſſalage under the crown of Eng- 
land. Henry, whoſe views were already turned towards 
making acquiſitions in Ireland, readily accepted the 
offer; but being at that time embarraſſed by the re- 
bellions of his French ſubjects, as well as by his diſ- 
putes with the ſee of Rome, he declined for the preſent 
embarking in the enterpriſe, and gave Dermot no farther 
aſhſtance than letters patent, by which he empowered 
all his ſubjects to aid the Iriſh prince in the recovery of 
his dominions, Dermot, ſupported by this authority, 
came to Briſtol; and after endeavouring, though for 
ſome time in vain, to engage adventurers in the enter- 
= he at laſt formed a treaty with Richard, ſurnamed 
trongbow, earl of Strigul, This nobleman, who was 
of the illuſtrious houſe of Clare, had impaired his for- 
tune by expenſive pleaſures; and being ready for any 
deſperate undertaking, he promiſed aſſiſtance to Dermot, 
on condition that he ſhould eſpouſe Eva daughter of that 
es and be declared heir to all his dominions. While 
Richard was aſſembling his ſuccours, Dermot went into 
Wales; and meeting with Robert Fitz-Stephens, con- 
ſtable of Abertivi, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, he alſo en- 
gaged them in his ſervice, and obtained their promiſe of 
invading Ireland. Being now aſſured of ſuccour, he re- 
turned privately to his own ſtate; and lurking in the 
monaſtery of Fernez, which he had founded (for this 
ruffian was alſo a founder of monaſteries), he prepared 
every thing for the reception of his Engliſh allies. 

The troops of Fitz-Stephens were firſt ready. That 
.gentleman landed in Ireland with thirty knights, 1 
eſquires, and three hundred archers; but this ſmall 

body, being braye men, not unacquainted with _ 
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pline, and completely armed, a thing almoſt unknown in 


Ireland, ſtruck a great terror into the barbarous inhabit- 
ants, and ſeemed to menace them with ſome ſignal re- 
volution. The conjunction of Maurice de Pendergaſt, 
who, about the ſame time, brought over ten knights and 
ſixty archers, enable“ Fitz- Stephens to attempt the ſiege 
of Wextord, a town inhabited by the Danes; and after 
gaming an advantage, he made himſelf maſter of the 
place. Soon after, Fitz-Gerald arrived with ten knights, 
thirty eſquires, and a hundred archers ; and being joined 
by the former adventurers, compoled a force which 
nothing in Ireland was able to withſtand. Roderic, the 
chief monarch of the iſland, was foiled in different 
actions; the prince of Offory was obliged to ſubmit, 
and give hoſtages for his peaceable behaviour; and Der- 
mot, not content with being reſtored to his kingdom of 
Leinſter, projected the dethroning of Roderic, and 
aſpired to the ſole dominion over the Iriſh. 

In proſecution of theſe views, he ſent over a meſſenger 
to the earl of Strigul, challenging the performance of his 
promiſe, and diſplaying the mighty advantages which 
might now be reaped by a reinforcement of warhke 
troops from England, Richard, not ſatisfied with the 
general allowance given by Henry to all his ſubjects, 
went to that prince, then in Normandy ; and having ob- 
tained a cold or ambiguous permiſſion, prepared himſelf 
for the execution of his defigns. He firſt ſent over Ray- 
mond, one of his retinue, with ten knights and ſeventy 
archers, who, landing near Waterford, defeated a body 
of three thouſand Iriſh that had ventured to attack uim; 
and as Richard himſelf, who brought over two hundred 
horſe, and a body of archers, joined, a few days after, 


| the victorious Engliſh, they made themſelves maſters of 


Waterford, and proceeded to Dublin, which was taken 


by aſſault. Roderic, in revenge, cut off the head of 


Dermot's natural ſon, who had been left as a hoſtage in 
his hands; and Richard, marrying Eva, became toon 


after, by the death of Dermot, maſter of the kingdom of 


Leinſter, and prepared to extend his authority over all 
Ireland, Roderic and the other Iriſh princes were 
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alarmed at the danger; and combining together, beſieg- 
ed Dublin with an army of thirty thouſand men : But 
earl Richard, making a ſudden ſally at the head of ninety 
knights, with their foilowers, put this numerous army to 
rout, chaſed them off the field, and purſued them with 
great ſlaughter. None in Ireland now dared to oppoſe 
themſelves to the Engliſh. mT, 

Henry, jealous of the progreſs made by his own ſub- 
jects, ſent orders to recal all the Engliſh, and he made 
3 to attack Ireland in perſon: But Richard 
and the other adventurers found means to appeaſe him, 
by making him the moſt humble ſubmiſſions, and offer- 
ing to hold all their acquiſitions in vaſſalage to his 
crown. That monarch landed in Ireland at the head of 
five hundred knights, beſides other ſoldiers: He found 
the Iriſh ſo diſpirited by their late misfortunes, that, in 
a eee which he made through the iſland, he had no 
other occupation than to receive the homage of his new 
ſubjects. He left moſt of the Iriſh chieftains or princes 
in poſſeſſion of their ancient territories z beſtowed ſome 
lands on the Englith adventurers ; gave earl Richard the 
commiſſion of ſeneſchal of Ireland; and after a ſtay of a 
few months, returned in triumph to England. By theſe 
trivial exploits, fcarcely worth Telating, except for the 


importance of the conſequences, was Ireland ſubdued, 


and annexed to the Engliſh crown. | 

The low ſtate of commerce and induſtry during thoſe 
ages made it impracticable for princes to ſupport regu- 
lar armies, which might retain a conquered country in 


ſubjection; and the extreme barbariſin and poverty of 


Ireland could fill leſs afford means of bearing the ex- 
penſe. The only expedient, by which a durable con- 


gqueſt could then be made or maintained, was by pouring 
in a multitude of new inhabitants, dividing among them 


the lands of the vanquiſhed, eltabliſhing them in all 
offices of truſt and authority, and thereby transforming 
the ancient inhabitants into a new people. By this 

licy, the northern invaders of old, and of late the duke 
of Normandy, had been able to fix their dominion, and 


to ere Kingdoms, which remained ſtable on their 
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ſoundations, and were tranſmitted to the poſterity of the 
firſt conquerors. But the ſtate of eke re that 
iſland ſo little inviting to the Engliſh, that only a few of 
deſperate fortunes could be perſuaded, from time to 
time, to tranſport themſelves thither ; and jnſtead of re- 
claiming the natives from their uncultivated manners, 
they were gradually aſſimilated to the ancient inhabitants, 
and degenerated from the cuſtoms of their own nation, 
It was alſo found requiſite to beſtow great military 
and arbitrary powers on the leaders, who command- 
ed a handful of men amidſt ſuch hoſtile multitudes 
and law and equity, in a little time, became as much 
unknown in the Engliſh ſettlements, as they had ever 
been among the Iriſh tribes. Palatinates were erected 
in favour of the new adventurers ; independent authority 
conferred ; the natives, never fully ſubdued, ſtill retained 
their animoſity againſt the conquerors ; their hatred was 
retaliated by like injuries; and from theſe cauſes, the 
Iriſh, during the courſe of four centuries, remained ſtill 
ſavage and untractable: It was not till the latter end of 
Elizabeth's reign, that the iſland was fully ſubdued ; 
nor till that of her ſucceſſor, that it gave hopes of 

becoming a uſefyl conqueſt to the Engliſh nation. 
Beſides that the eaſy and peaceable ſubmiſſion of the 
Iriſh left Henry no farther occupation in that iſland, he 
was recalled from it by another incident, which was of 
the laſt importance to his intereſt and ſafety. The two 
legates Albert and Theodin, to whom was committed the 
trial of his conduct in the murder of archbiſhop Becket, 
were arrived in Normandy ; and being impatient of 
delay, ſent him frequent letters, full of menaces, if he 
rotracted any longer making his appearance before 
them. He haſtened therefore to Normandy, and had a 
conterence with them at Savigny, where their demands 
were ſo exorbitant, that he broke off the negotiation, 
threatened to return to Ireland, and bade them do their 
worſt againſt him. They perceived that the ſeaſon was 
now paſt for taking advantage of that tragical incident; 
which, had it been hotly purſued by interdicts and ex- 
communications, was capable of throwing the whole 
; kingdom 
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kingdom into combuſtion. But the time which Henry 
had happily gained had contributed to appeaſe the minds 
of men: 'The event could not now have the ſame in- 
fAluence as when it was recent; and as the clergy every 
day looked for an accommodation with the king, they 
had not oppoſed the pretenſions of his partiſans, who had 
been very induſtrious in repreſenting to the people his en- 
tire innocence in the murder of the primate, and his ig- 
norance of the deſigns formed by the aſſaſſins. The 
legates, therefore, found themſelves obliged to lower 
their terms; and Henry was ſo fortunate as to conclude 
an accommodation with them. He declared upon oath, 
before the reliques of the ſaints, that, ſo far from com- 
manding or deſiring the death of the archbiſhop, he was 
extremely grieved when he received intelligence of it : 
But as the paſſion, which he had expreſſed on account of 
that prelate's conduct, had probably been the occaſion of 
his murder, he ſtipulated the following conditions, as an 
atonement for the offence : He promiſed, that he ſhould 
pon all ſuch as had been baniſhed for adhering to 
ecket, and ſhould reſtore them to their livings; that the 
ſee of Canterbury ſhould be reinſtated in all its an- 
cient poſſeſſions; that he ſhould 7 the templars a 
ſum of money ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of two 
hundred knights during a year in the Holy Land; 
that he ſhould himſelf take the croſs at the Chriſtmas 
following, and, if the pope required it, ſerse three years 
againſt the infidels, either in Spain or Paleſtine; that he 
ſhould not inſiſt on the obſervance of ſuch cuſtoms, 
derogatory to eccleſiaſtical privileges, as had been intro- 
duced in his own time; and that he ſhould not obſtruct 
appeals to the pope in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, but ſhould 
content himſelf with exacting ſufficient ſecurity from 
ſuch clergymen as left his dominions to proſecute an ap- 
peal, that they ſhould attempt nothing againſt the rights 
of his crown. Upon ſigning theſe conceſſions, Henry re- 
ceived abſolution from the legates, and was confirmed in 
the grant of Ireland made by pope Adrian ; and nothing 
proves more ſtrongly the great abilities of this monarcn, 
than his extricating himſelf, on ſuch eaſy tei me, om 4 
cur 
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difficult a ſituation. He had always inſiſted, that the 
laws eſtabliſhed at Clarendon contained not any new 
claims, but the ancient cuſtoms of the kingdom ; and he 
was till at liberty, notwithſtanding the articles of this 
agreement, to maintain his pretenſions. Appeals to the 

pe were indeed permitted by that treaty; but as the 

ing was alſo permitted to exact reaſonable ſecurities 
from the parties, and might ſtretch his demands on this 
head as far as he pleaſed, he had it virtually in his power 
to prevent the pope from reaping any advantage by tifig 
ſeeming N And on the whole, the conſtitutions 
of Clarendon remained ſtill the law of the realm; though 
the pope and his legates ſeem fo little to have conceived 
the king's power to lie under any legal limitations, that 
they were ſatisfied with his departing, by treaty, from 
one of the moſt momentous articles of theſe conſtitutions, 
GE requiring any repeal by the ſtates of the King- 

om. 

Henry, freed from this dangerous controverſy with the 
eccleſiaſtics and with the ſee of Rome, ſeemed now to 
have reached the pinnacle of human grandeur and felicity, 
and to be equally happy in his domeſtic ſituation and in 
his political government. A numerous progeny of ſons 
and daughters gave both luſtre and authority to his 
crown, prevented the dangers of a diſputed ſucceſſion, 
and repreſſed all pretenſions of the ambitious barons, 
The king's precaution alſo, in eſtabliſhing the ſeveral 
branches of his family, ſeemed well calculated to prevent 
all jealouſy among the brothers, and to perpetuate the 
greatneſs of his tamily. He had appointed Henry, his 
eldeſt ſon, to be his ſucceſſor in the kingdom of England, 
the dutchy of Normandy, and the counties of Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine ; territories which lay contiguous, 
and which, by that means, might eaſily lend to each 
other mutual aſſiſtance both againſt inteſtine commotions 
and foreign invaſions, Richard, his ſecond fon, was 
inveſted in the dutchy of Guienne and county of 
Poictou; Geoffrey, his third ſon, inherited, in right of 
his wife, the dutchy of Britanny; and the new conqueſt 
pf Ireland was deſtined for the appanage of ] 1 55 
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fourth ſon. He had alſo negotiated, in favour of this 
laſt prince, a marriage with Adelais, the only daughter 
of Humbert count of Savoy and Maurienne ; and was 
to receive as her dowry conſiderable demeſnes in Pied- 
mont, Savoy, Breſſe, and Dauphiny. But this exalta- 
tion of his tamily excited the jealouſy of all his neigh- 
bours, who made thoſe very ſons, 'whoſe fortunes he 
had fo anxiouſly eſtabliſhed, the means of embittering 
his future life, and diſturbing his government. 

Young Henry, who was riling tg man's eſtate, began 
to diſplay his character, and aſpire to independence: 
Brave, ambitious, liberal, munificent, affable z he dil- 
covered qualities which gave great luſtre to youth; 
prognofticate a ſhining fortune; but, unleſs tempered in 
mature age with diſcretion, are the forerunners of the 
greateſt calamities. It is ſaid, that at the time when 
this prince received the royal unction, his father, in 


order to give greater dignity to the ceremony, officiated | 


at table as one of the retinue; and obſerved to his ſon, 
that never king was more royally ſerved. It is nothing 
extraordinary, ſaid young Henry to one of his courtiers, 
if the ſon of a count: ſhould ſerve the ſon of a king. This 
ſaying, which might paſs only for an innocent plea- 
ſantry, or even for an oblique compliment to his father, 
was however regarded as a ſymptom of his aſpiring 
temper ; and his conduct ſoon after juſtified the con- 


jecture. 


(1173.) Henry, agreeably to the promiſe which he 
had given both to the pope and French king, permitted 
his ſon to be crowned anew by the hands of the arch- 
biſhop of Rowen, and aſſociated the princeſs Margaret, 
ſpouſe to young Henry, in the ceremony *. He after- 
wards allowed him to pay a viſit to his father-in-law at 
Paris, who took the opportunity of inſtilling into the 
young prince thoſe ambitious ſentiments to which he was 


lt appears from Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, that 


filk garments were then known in England, and that the 


coronation robes of the young king and queen coſt eighty- 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings and four-pence, money of that age. 


naturally 
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naturally but too much inclined. Though it had been 
the conſtant practice of France, ever ſince the acceſſion 
of the Capetian line, to crown the ſon during the life- 
time of the father, without conferring on him any 
preſent participation of royalty; Lewis perſuaded his 
ſon-in-law, that, by this ceremony, which in thoſe ages 
was deemed ſo important, he had acquired a title to 
ſovereignty, and that the king could not, without in- 
juſtice, exclude him from immediate poſſeſſion of the 
whole, or at leaft a part, of his dominions. In conſe- 
quence of theſe extravagant ideas, young Henry, on his 
return, deſired the king to reſign to him either the crown 
of England or the dutchy of Normandy ; diſcovered 
great diſcontent on the refuſal; ſpake in the moſt un- 
dutiful terms of his father; and ſoon after, in concert 
with Lewis, made his eſcape to Paris, where he was 
protected and ſupported by that monarch. 

While Henry was alarmed at this incident, and had the 
proſpect of dangerous intrigues, or even of a war, which, 
whether ſucceſsful or not, mult be extremely calamitous 
and diſagreeable to him, he received intelligence of new 
misfortunes, which muſt have affected him in the moſt 
| ſenſible manner. Queen Eleanor, who had diſguſted 
her firſt huſband by her gallantries, was no leſs offenſive 
to her ſecond by her jealouſy ; and after this manner 
carried to extremity, in the different periods of her life, 
every circumſtance of female weakneſs. She commu- 
nicated her diſcontents againſt Henry to her two younger 
ſons, Geoffrey and Richard, perſuaded them that they 
were alſo entitled to preſent poſſeſſion of the territories 
- affigned to them; engaged them to fly ſecretly to the court 
of France; and was meditating, herſelf, an eſcape to 
the ſame court, and had even put on man's apparel for 
that purpoſe; when ſhe was ſeized by orders from her 
huſband, and thrown into confinement, Thus Europe 
ſaw with aſtoniſhment the beſt and moſt indulgent of 
parents at war with his own family; three boys, ſcarcely 
arrived at the age of puberty, require a great monarch, 
in the full vigour of his age and height of his reputation, 
to dethrone himſelf in their favour; and ſeveral princes 
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not aſhamed to ſupport them in theſe unnatural arid 


abſurd pretenſions. | 
Henry, reduced to this perilous and diſagreeable 


ſituation, had recourſe to the court of Rome: Though 


ſenſible of the danger attending the interpoſition of eccle- 
ſiaſtical authority in temporal diſputes, he applied to the 
pope, as his ſuperior lord, to excommunicate his ene- 
mies, and by theie cenſures to reduce to obedience his 
undutiful children, whom he found ſuch reluctance to 
puniſh by the ſword of the magiſtrate *. .. Alexander, 
well pleaſed to exert his power in ſo juſtifiable a cauſe, 
iſlued the bulls required of him : But it was ſoon found, 
that theſe ſpiritual weapons had fiot the ſame force as 
when employed in a ſpiritual controverſy ; and that the 
clergy were very negligent in ſupporting a ſentence, 
which was nowiſe calculated to promote the immediate 
intereſts of their order. The king, after taking in vain 
this humiliating ſtep, was obliged to have recourie to 
arms, and to enliſt ſuch auxiliaries, as are the uſual 
reſource of tyrants, and have ſeldom been employed by 
ſo wiſe and juſt a monarch. 

The looſe government which prevailed in all the ſtates 
of Europe, the many private wars carried on among 
the neighbouring nobles, and the impoſſibility of en- 
forcing any general execution of the laws, had encou- 
raged a tribe of banditti to diſturb every-where the pub- 
lic peace, to infeſt the highways, to pillage the open 
country, and to brave all the efforts of the civil magiſ- 
trate, and even the excommunications of the church; 
which were fulminated againſt them. Troops of them 
were ſowetimes enliſted in the ſervice of one prince or 
baron, ſometimes in that of another: They often acted 
in an independent manner, under leaders of their own : 


The peaceable and induſtrious inhabitants, reduced to 


poverty by their ravages, were frequently obliged, for 


Epiſt. Petri Bleſſenſis, epiſt. 136. His words are, Vefire 
juriſclictionis eſt regnum Anglie, et quantum ad feudatorii juris 
obligationem, vobis duntaxat obnoxius tencor. The ſame ſtrange 
paper is in Rymer and 'T rivet. | 
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ſubſiſtence, to betake themſelves to a like diſorderly 
courſe of life: And a continual inteſtine war, pernici- 
ous to induſtry, as well as to the execution of juſtice, 
was thus carried on in the bowels of every kingdom. 
Thoſe deſperate ruffians received the name ſometimes of 
Brabangons, ſometimes of Routiers or Cottereaux; but 
for what reaſon is not agreed by hiſtorians: And they 
formed a kind of ſociety or government among them- 
ſelves, which ſet at defiance the reſt of mankind. The 
greateſt monarchs were not aſhamed, on occaſion, to 
have recourſe to their aſſiſtance; and as their habits of 
war and depredation had given them experience, hardi- 
neſs, and courage, they generally compoſed the moſt 
formidable part of thoſe armies which decided the 
political quarrels of princes. Several of them were 
enliſted among the forces levied by Henry's enemies; 
but the great treaſures amaſſed by that prince enabled 
him to engage more numerous troops of them in his 
ſervice; and the ſituation of his affairs rendered even 
ſuch banditti the only forces on whole fidelity he could 
repoſe any confidence. His licentions barons, diſ- 
ouſted with a vigilant government, were more deſirous 
of being ruled by young princes, ignorant of public 
affairs, remiſs in their conduct, and profuſe in their 
grants; and as the king had enſured to his ſons the 
{ſucceſſion to every particular province of his dominions, 
the nobles dreaded no danger in adhering to thoſe who, 
they knew, muſt ſome time become their ſovereigns. 
Prompted by theſe motives, many of the Norman 
nobility had deſerted to his ſon Henry ; the Breton and 
Gaſeon barons ſeemed equally diſpoſed to embrace the 
quarrel of Geoffrey and Richard, Diſaffection had 
creeped in among the Engliſh; and the earls of Leiceſter 
and Cheſter in particular had openly declared againſt 
the king. Twenty thouſand Brabangons, therefore, 
joined to ſome troops which he brought over from 
Ireland, and a few barons of approved fidelity, formed 
the ſole force with which he intended to reſiſt his enemies. 
Lewis, in order to bind the confederates in a cloſer 
union, ſummoned at Paris an aflembly of the chief 

VOL th 1 | vaſſals 
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vaſſals of the crown, received their approbation of his 
meaſures, and engaged them by oath to adhere to the 
cauſe of young Henry. This prince, in return, bound 
himſelf by a like tie never to deſert his French allies ; 
and having made a new great ſeal, he laviſhly diſtri- 
buted among them many conſiderable parts of thofe 
territories which he purpoled to conquer from his father. 
The counts of Flanders, Bologne, Blois, and Eu, 
partly moved by the general jealouſy ariſing from 
Henry's power and ambition, partly allured by the pro- 
ſpect of reaping advantage from the inconſiderate temper 
and the neceſſities of the young prince, declared openly 
in favour of the latter. William king of Scotland 
had alſo entered into this great confederacy ; and a plan 
was concerted for a general invaſion on different parts 
of the king's extenſive and factious dominions, | 
HFoſtilities were firſt commenced by the counts of 
Flanders and Bologne on the frontiers of Normandy. 
Thole princes laid hege to Aumale, which was delivered 
into their hands by the treachery of the count of that 
name: This nobleman ſurrendered himſelf priſoner ; 
and on pretence of thereby paying his ranſom, opened 
the gates of all his other fortreſſes. The two counts 
next beſieged and made emlelves maſters of Drincourt : 
But the count of Bologne was here mortally wounded 
in the aflauit; and this incident put ſome ſtop to the 
progreſs of the Flemiſh arms. 

In another quarter, the king of France, being ſtrongly 
aſſiſted by his vaſſals, aſſembled a great army of ſeven 
thouſand knights and their followers on horſeback, and 
a proportionable number of infantry: Carrying young 
Henry along with him, he laid ſiege to Verneuil, which 
was vigorouſly defended by Hugh de Lacy and Hugh de 
Beauchamp, the governors. After be had lain a month 
before the place, the garriſon, being ftraitened for provi- 
ſions, were obliged to capitulate; and they engaged, if 
not relieved within three days, to ſurrender the town, 
end to retire into the citadel. On the laſt of theſe days, 
Henry appeared with his army upon the heights above 
Verneuil, Lewis, dreading an attack, ſent the arch- 
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camp, and deſired that next day ſhould be appointed 
for a conference, in order to eſtabliſh a general peace, 
and terminate the difference between Henry and his ſons. 
The king, who paſſionately defired this accommodation, 
and ſuſpected no fraud, gave his conſent ; but Lewis, 
that morning, obliging the garriſon to ſurrender, accord- 
ing to the capitulation, ſet fire to the place, and began 
to retire with his army. Henry, provoked at this 
artifice, attacked the rear with vigour, put them to 
rout, did ſome execution, and took ſeveral priſoners. 
The French army, as their time of ſervice was now 
expired, immediately diſperſed themſelves into their 
ſeveral provinces; and left Henry free to proſecute his 
advantages againſt his other enemies. 
The nobles of Britanny, inſtigated by the earl of 
Cheſter and Ralph de Fougeres, were all in arms; but 
their progreſs was checked by a body of Brabangons, 
which the king, after Lewis's retreat, had ſent againſt 
them. The two armies came to an action near Dol; 
where the rebels were defeated, fifteen hundred killed on 
the ſpot, and the leaders, the earls of Cheſter and 
Fougeres, obliged to take ſhelter in the town of Dol. 
Henry haſtened to form the ſiege of that place, and 
carried on the attack with ſuch ardour, that he obliged 
the governor and garriſon to ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ſoners. By theſe vigorous meaſures and happy ſucceſſes, 
the inſurrections were entirely quelled in Britanny; and 
the king, thus fortunate in all quarters, willingly agreed 
to a conference with Lewis, in hopes that his enemies, 
finding all their mighty efforts entirely fruſtrated, would 
terminate hoſtilities on tome moderate and reaſonable 
conditions, | 
| The two monarchs met between Trie and Giſors; 
and Henry had here the mortification to ſee his three 
fons in the retinue ef his mortal enemy. As Lewis had 
no other pretence for war than ſupporting the claims of 
the young princes, the king made them ſuch offers as 
children might be aſhamed to inſiſt on, and could be 
extorted from him by nothing but his parental affection, 
L 2 or 
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or by the preſent neceſſity of his affairs. He inſiſted 


only on retaining the ſovereign authority in all his do- 
minions ; but offered young Henry half the revenues of 
England, with ſome places of ſurety in that kingdom 
or, if he rather choſe to reſide in Normandy, half the 
revenues of that dutchy, with all thoſe of Anjou. He 
made a like offer to Richard in Guienne; he promiſed 
to reſign Britanny to Geoffrey; and if theſe conceſſions 
were not deemed ſufhcient, he agreed to add to them 
whatever the pope's legates, who were preſent, ſhould 
require of him. The earl of Leiceſter was alſo preſent 
at the negotiation ; and either from the impetuoſity of 
his temper, or from a view of abruptly breaking off a 
conference which muſt coyer the allies with confuſion, 
he gave vent to the moſt violent reproaches againſt 
Henry, and he even put his hand to his ſword, as if he 
meant to attempt ſome violence againſt him. This 
furious action threw the whole company into confuſion, 
and put an end to the treaty. i 5 
The chief hopes of Henry's enemies ſeemed now to 
depend on the ſtate of affairs in England, where his 
authority was expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. 
One article of prince Henry's agreement with his foreign 
confederates was, that he ſhould reſign Kent, with 
Dover, and all its other fortreſſes, into the hands of the 
ear] of Flanders: Yet fo little national or public ſpirit 
prevailed among the independent Engliſh nobility, ſo 
wholly bent were they on the aggrandizement each of 
himſelf and his own family, that, notwithſtanding this 
pernicious conceſſion, which muſt have produced the 
ruin of the kingdom, the greater part of them had con- 
ſpired to make an inſurrection, and to ſupport the 
rince's pretenſions. The king's principal reſource lay 
in the church and the biſhops, with whom he was now 
in perfect agreement; whether that the decency of their 
character made them aſhamed of ſupporting ſo unnatural 
a rebellion, or that they were entirely ſatisfied with 
Henry's atonement for the murder of Becket, and for 
his former invaſion of eccleſiaſtical immunities. That 
prince, however, had reſigned none of the eſſential ri Stor 
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ef his crown in the accommodation; he maintained ſtill 
the ſame prudent jealouſy of the court of Rome; ad- 
mitted no Jegate into England, without his ſwearing to 
attempt nothing againſt the royal prerogatives ; and he 
had even obliged the monks of Canterbury, who pre- 
tended to a free election on the vacancy made by the 
death of Becket, to chuſe Roger, prior of Dover, in 
the place of that turbulent prelate. 8 
The king of Scotland made an irruption into North- 
umberland, and committed great devaſtations; but be- 
ing oppoſed by Richard de Lucy, whom Henry had left 
'guardian of the realm, he retreated into his own coun- 
try, and agreed to a ceſſation of arms. This truce en- 
abled the guardian to march ſouthward with his army, 
m order to oppoſe an invaſion which the earl of Leiceſter, 
at the head of a great body of Flemings, had made upon 
Suffolk. The Flemings had been joined by Hugh Bi- 


god, who made them maſters of his caſtle of Framling- 


ham; and marching into the heart of the kingdom, 
where they hoped to be ſupported by Leiceſter's vaſlals, 
they were met by Lucy, who, aſſiſted by Humphrey 
Bohun the conſtable, and the earls of Arundel, Gloceſ- 
ter, and Cornwal, had advanced to Farnham with a leſs 
numerous, but braver, army, to oppoſe them. The 
Flemings, who were moſtly weavers and artificers (for 
manufactures were now beginning to be eſtabliſhed in 
Flanders), were broken in an inſtant, ten thouſand of 


them were put to the ſword, the earl of Leiceſter was 


taken priſoner, and the remains of the invaders were 
glad to compound for a ſafe retreat into their own 
country. | 

(1174.) This great defeat did not diſhearten the mal- 


y foreign princes, and encouraged by the king's own 

ns, determined to perſevere in their enterpriſe. The 
earl of Ferrars, Roger de Moubray, Archetil de Mallo- 
ry, Richard de Moreville, Hamo de Maſcie, together 
with many friends of the earls of Leiceſter and Cheſter, 
roſe in arms: The fidelity of the earls of Clare and 


"ay for who, being ſupported by the alliance of ſo 


Gloceſter was ſuſpected; and the guardian, though vi- 
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gorouſly ſupported by Geoffrey biſhop of Lincoln, the 
king's natural ſon by the fair Roſamond, found it diffi, 


cult to defend himſelf on all quarters, from ſo many 
open and concealed enemies. The more to augment the 


confuſion, the king of Scotland, on the expiration of. the 
truce, broke into the northern provinces with a prom 
army of 80,000 men; which, though undiſciplined and 
diſorderly, and better fitted for committing devaſtation 
than for executing any military enterpriſe, was become 
dangerous from the preſent factious and turbulent ſpirit 
of the kingdom. Henry, who had baffled all his enemies 
in France, and had put his frontiers in a poſture of de- 
fence, now found England the ſeat of danger; and he 
determined by his preſence to overawe the malcontents, 
or by his conduct and courage to ſubdue them. He 
landed at Southampton; and knowing the influence of 
ſuperſtition over the minds of the people, he haſtened to 
Canterbury (8th July), in order to make atonement to 
the aſhes of Thomas a Becket, and tender his ſubmiſ- 
ſions to a dead enemy. As ſoon as he came within 
ſight of the church of Canterbury, he diſmounted, walk- 
ed barefoot towards it, proſtrated himſelf before the 
ſhrine of the ſaint, remained in faſting and prayer during 
a whole day, and watched all night the holy reliques. 
Not content with this hypocritical devotion towards a 
man, whoſe violence and ingratitude had ſo long diſqui- 
eted his government, and had been the object of his molt 
inveterate animoſity, he ſubmitted to a penance ftill 


more ſingular and humiliating. He aſſembled a chapter 


of the monks, diſrobed himſelf before them, put a 
ſcourge of diſcipline into the hands of each, and pre- 
ſented his bare ſhoulders to the Jaſhes which theſe eccle- 
ſiaſtics ſucceſſively inflicted upon him. Next day he 
received abſolution; and departing for London, got ſoon 
after the agreeable intelligence of a great victory which 
his generals had obtained over the Scots, and which 
being gained, as was reported, on the very day of his 
abiolution, was regarded as the earneſt of his final recon- 
ciliation with Heayen, and with Thomas a Becket. 


William 
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William king of Scots, though repulſed before the 
caſtle of Prudhow, and other fortified places, had com- 
mitted the moſt horrible depredations upon the northern 
provinces : But on the approach of Ralph de Glanville, 
the famous juſticiary, ſeconded by Bernard de Baliol; 
Robert de Stuteville, Odonel de Umfreville, William 
de Veſci, and other northern barons, together with the 
gallant biſhop of Lincoln, he thought proper to retreat 
nearer his own country, and he fixed his camp at Aln- 
- wic. He had here weakened his army extremely, by 
ſending out numerous detachments in order to extend 
his ravages; and he lay abſolutely ſafe, as he imagin- 
ed, from any attack of the enemy. But Glanville, in- 
formed of his ſituation, made a haſty and fatiguing 
march to Newcaſtle ; and allowing his ſoldiers only a 
ſmall interval for refreſhment, he immediately ſet out 
towards evening for Alnwic. He marched that night 
#bove thirty miles; arrived in the morning (July 13), 
under cover of a miſt, near the Scottiſh camp; and 
eegardlels of the great numbers of the enemy, he 
began the attack with his ſmall but determined body 
of cavalry. William was living in ſuch ſupine ſecurity, 
that he took the Engliſh, at firſt, for a body of his own 
ravagers, who were returning to the camp: But the 
fight of their banners convincing him of his miſtake, he 
entered on the action with no greater body than a hun- 
dred horſe, in confidence that the numerous army which 
furrounded him, would ſoon haften to his relief. He 
was diſmounted on the firſt ſhock, and taken priſoner 
while his troops, hearing of this diſaſter, fled on all 
ſides with the utmoſt preciptation. The diſperſed rava- 
gers made the heſt of their way to their own country; 
and diſcord arifing among them, they proceeded even to 
mutual hoftilities, and ſuffered more from each other's 
ſwords, than from that of the enemy. 

This great and important victory proved at laſt deei- 
ſive in favour of Henry, and entirely broke the ſpirit of 
the Engliſh rebels. The biſhop of Durham, who was 
preparing to revolt, made his ſubmiſſions; Hugh Bigod, 
though he had received a ſtrong reinforcement of Fle- 

mings, 
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mings, was obliged to ſurrender all his caſtles, and throw 
himſelf on the king's mercy ; no better reſource was left 
to the earl of Ferrars and Roger de Moubray ; the infe- 
rior rebels imitating the example, all England was re- 
ſtored to tranquillity in a few weeks; and as the king 
appeared to lie under the immediate protection of Hea- 
ven, it was deemed impious any longer to reſiſt him. 
The clergy exalted anew the merits and powerful inter- 
ceſſion 1 Becket; and Henry, inſtead of oppoling this 
ſuperſtition, plumed himſelf on the new friendſhip of the 
ſaint, and propagated an opinion which was ſo favour- 
able to his intereſts. 

Prince Henry, who was ready to embark at Grave- 
1 lines, with the earl of Flanders and a great army, hear- 
19 ing that his partiſans in England were ſuppreſſed, aban- 
1 doned all thoughts of the enterpriſe, and joined the camp 
mt | of Lewis, who, during the abſence of the king, had 
Wit made an irruption into Normandy, and had laid ſiege to 
if Rouen. The place was defended with great vigour by the 
inhabitants ; and Lewis, deſpairing of ſucceſs by open 


force, tried to gain the town by a ſtratagem, which, in 
that ſuperſtitious age, was deemed not very honourable. 
He proclaimed in his own camp a ceſſation of arms, on pre- 
tence of celebrating the feſtival of St. Laurence; and when 
| the citizens, ſuppoſing themſelves in ſafety, were ſo impru- 
| dent as to remit their guard, he purpoſed to take advan- 
| tage of their ſecurity. Happily, ſome prieſts had, from 
| mere curioſity, mounted a Re where the alarm-bell 
' hung; and obſerving the French camp in motion, they 
| immediately rang the bell, and gave warning to the in- 
habitants, who ran to their ſeveral ſtations. 'The French, 
| who, on hearing the alarm, hurried to the aſſault, had 
| already mounted the walls in ſeveral places; but being 
repulſed by the enraged citizens, were obliged to retreat 
| with conſiderable loſs. Next day Henry, who had haſ- 
| tened to the defence of his Norman dominions, paſſed 
| over the bridge in triumph; and entered Roven in fight 
| of the French army. The city was now in abſolute 
| 


ſafety ; and the king, in order to brave the French mo- 
narch, commanded the gates, which had been walled up, 
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to be opened; and he prepared to puſh his advantages 
againſt the enemy. Lewis ſaved himſelf from this peril- 
ous ſituation by a new piece of deceit, not ſo juſtifiable. 
He propoſed a conference for adjuſting the terms of a 
general peace, which he knew would be greedily embra- 
ced by Henry; and while the king of England truſted 
to the execution of his promiſe, he made a retreat with 
his army into France. 

- There was, however, a neceſſity on both ſides for an 
accommodation. Henry could no longer bear to ſee his 
three ſons in the hands of his enemy; and Lewis dread- 
ed, leit this great monarch, victorious in all quarters, 


crowned with glory, and abſolute maſter of his domi- 


nions, might take revenge for the many dangers and diſ- 
quietudes which the arms, and ſtill more the intrigues 
of France, had, in his diſputes both with Becket and 


his ſons, found means to raiſe him. After making a 


ceſſation of arms, a conference was agreed on near 
Tours; where Henry granted his ſons much leſs ad- 
vantageous terms than he had formerly offered; and he 
received their ſubmiſſions, The moſt material of his con- 
ceſſions were ſome penſions which he ſtipulated to pay them, 
and ſome caſtles which he granted them for the place of 
their reſidence ; together with an indemnity for all their 
adherents, who were reſtorcd to their eſtates and honours. 
Of all thoſe who had embraced the cauſe of the young 
123 William king of Scotland was the only conſi- 
rable loſer by that invidious and unjuſt enterpriſe. 
Henry delivered from confinement, without exacting 
any ranſom, about nine hundred knights whom he had 
taken priſoners; but it coſt William the ancient inde- 
pendency of his crown as the price of his liberty. He ſti- 
pulated (1175, Auguſt roth) to do homage to Henry 
for Scotland and all his other poſſeſſions 3 he engaged 
that all the barons and nobility of his kingdom ſhould 


alſo do homage; that the biſhops ſhould take an oath of 


fealty ; that both ſhould ſwear to adhere to the king of 
England againſt their native prince, if the latter ſhould 
break! his engagements ; and that the fortreſſes of Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Berwic, Roxborough, and ung 
ou 
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ſhould be delivered into Henry's hands, till the perform- 
ance of articies. This ſevere and humiliating treaty 
was executed in its full rigour. William, being releaſ- 
ed, brought up all his barons, prelates, and abbots ; 
and they did homage to Henry in the cathedral] of York, 
and acknowledged him and his ſucceffors for their ſupe- 
rior lord. The Engliſh monarch ſtretched ſtill fartner 
the rigour of the conditions which he exacted. He en- 
gaged the king and ſtates of Scotland to make a perpe- 
tual ceſſion of the fortreſſes of Berwic and Roxborough, 


and to allow the caſtle of Edinburgh to remain in his 


hands for a limited time. This was the firſt great 
aſcendant which England obtained over Scotland ; and 
indeed the firſt important tranſaction which had paſſed 
between the kingdoms. Few princes have been ſo for- 
tunate as to gain conſiderable advantages over their 
weaker neighbours with leſs violence and injuſtice than 
was practiſed by Henry againſt the king of Scots, whom 
he had taken priſoner in battle, and who had wantonly 
engaged in a war, in which all the neighbours of that 
prince, and even his own family, were, without provo- 
cation, combined againſt him *. 

Henry having thus, contrary to expeCtation, extricat= 
ed himſelf with honour from a ſituation in which his 
throne was expoſed to great danger, was employed for 
ſeveral years in the adminiſtration of juſtice, in the exe- 
cution of the laws, and in guarding againſt thoſe incon- 
veniencies, which either the paſt convulſions of his 
ſtate, or the political inſtitutions of that age, unavoidably 
occaſioned. The proviſions which he made, ſhow ſuck 
largeneſs of thought as qualified him for being a legiſla- 
tor; and they were commonly calculated as well for 
the future as the preſent happineſs of his kingdom. 


* Some Scotch hiſtorians pretend, that William paid, be- 
ſides, 100,000 pounds of ranſom, which is quite incredible. 
The ranſom of Richard I. who, beſides England, poſſeſſed 
ſo many rich territories in France, was only 150,000 marks, 
and yet was levied with great difficulty. Indeed, two-thirds 
of it only could be paid before his deliverance. 


(1176.) 
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(1176.) He enacted ſevere penalties againſt robbery, 
murder, falſe coining, arſon ; and ordained that thefe 
crimes ſhould be puniſhed by the amputation of the 
right hand and right foot. The pecuniary commutation 
for crimes, which has a falſe appearance of lenity, had 
been gradually diſuſed ; and ſeems to have been entirely 
aboliſhed by the rigour of theſe ſtatutes. The ſuperſti- 
tious trial by water ordeal, though condemned by the 
church, ſtill ſubſiſted; but Henry ordained, that any 
man accuſed of murder, or any heinous felony, by the 
oath of the legal knights of the county, ſhould, even 
though acquitted by the ordeal, be obliged to abjure the 
realm. 

All advances towards reaſon and good ſenſe are flow 
and gradual, Hemy, though ſenſible of the great ab- 
ſurdity attending the trial by duel or battle, did not 
venture to abohſh it: He only admitted either of the 
parties to challenge a trial by an aſſize or jury of twelve 
treeholders. This latter method of trial ſeems to have 
been very ancient in England, and was fixed by the laws 
of kirg Alfred: But the barbarous and violent genius 
of the age had of late given more credit to the trial by 
battle, which had become the general method of deciding 
all important controverſies. It was never aboliſhed by 
law in England; and there is an inſtance of it ſo late as 
the reign of Elizabeth : But the inſtitution revived by 
this king, being found more reaſonable and more ſuit- 
abje to a civilized people, gradually prevailed over it. 

The partition of England into four diviſions, and the 
appointment of itinerant juſtices to go the circuit in 
each diviſion, and to decide the cauſes in the counties, 
was another important ordinance of this prince, which 
had a direct tendency to curb the oppreſſive barons, and 
to protect the inferior gentry and common people in 
their property. 'T hole juſtices were either prelates or 
conſiderable noblemen 3 who, beſides. carrying the au- 
thority of the King's commiſſion, were able, by the dig- 
nity of their own character, to give weight and credit to 
the laws. 
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That there might be fewer obſtacles to the execution 
of juſtice, the king was vigilant in demoliſhing all the 
new-ereCted caſtles of the nobility in England, as well 
as in his foreign dominions ; and he permitted no fortreſs 
to remain in the cuſtody of thoſe whom he found reaſon 
to fuſpect. | 

But left the kingdom ſhould be weakened by this 
demolition of the fortreſſes, the king fixed an aſſize of 
arms, by which all his ſubjects were obliged to put 
themſelves in a fituation for defending themſelves and 
the realm. Every man poſſeſſed of a knight's fee was 
ordained to have for each fee a coat of mail, a helmet, 
a ſhield, and a lance ; every free layman, poſſeſſed of 
goods to the value of ſixteen marks, was to be armed in 
like manner; every one that poſſeſſed ten marks was 
obliged to have an iron Forget, a cap of iron, and a 
lance ; all burgefies were to have a cap of iron, a lance, 
and a wambais; that is, a coat quilted with wool, tows 
or ſuch Ike materials. It appears that archery, for 
which the Engliſh were afterwards ſo renowned, had 
not, at this time, become very common among them. 
The ſpear was the chief weapon employed in battle. 

The clergy and the Jaity were, during that age, in a 
ſtrange ſituation with regard to each other, and ſuch as 
may ſeem totally incompatible with a civilized, and 
indeed with any ſpecies of government. If a clergyman 
were guilty of murder, he could be piniſhed by degra- 
dation only : It he were murdered, the murderer was 
expoſed to nothing but excommunication and eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures ; and the crime was atoned for by penances 
and ſubmifiion. Hence the aſſaſſins of Thomas a Becket 
himſelf, though guilty of the molt atrocious wickedneſs, 
and the moſt repugnant to the ſentiments of that age, 
lived ſecurely in their own houſes, without being called 
to account by Henry himſelf, who was ſo much con- 
cerned, both in honour and intereſt, to puniſh that 
crime, and who profeſſed, or affected on all occaſions, 
the moſt extreme abhorrence of it. It was not till they 
found their preſence ſhunned by every one as excommu- 
nicated perſons, that they were induced to take a journey 
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to Rome, to throw themſelves at the feet of the pontiff, 
and to ſubmit to the penances impoſed upon them: 
After which, they continued to poſſeſs, without moleſta- 
tion, their honours and fortunes, and ſeem even to have 
recovered the countenance and good opinion of the pub- 
lic. But as the king, by the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 
which he endeavoured ſtill to maintain, had ſubjected 
the clergy to a trial by the civil magiſtrate, it ſeemed 
but juſt to give them the protection of that power to 
which they owed obedience : It was enacted, that the 
murderers of clergymen ſhould be tried before the juſti- 
ciary, in the prelence of the biſhop or his official; and 
beſides the uſual puniſhment for murder, ſhould be ſub- 
jected to a forfeiture of their eſtates, and a confiſcation 
of their goods and chattels. | 
The king paſſed an equitable law, that the goods of 
a vaſlal ſhould not be ſeized for the debt of his lord, 
unleſs the vaſſal be ſurety for the debt; and that the 
rents of vaſſals ſhould be paid to the creditors of the 
lord, not to the lord himſelf. It is remarkable, that 
this law was enacted by the king in a council which he 
held at Verneuil, and which conſiſted of ſome prelates 
and barons of England, as wei] as ſome of Normandy, 
Poictou, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Britanny ; and 
the ſtatute took place in all theſe laſt- mentioned territo- 
ries *, though totally unconnected with each other : 
A certain proof how irregular the ancient feudal go- 
vernment was, and how near the ſovereigne, in ſome 
inſtances, approached to deſpotiſm, though in others 
they ſeemed ſcarcely to poſſeſs any authority. If a 
rince much dreaded and revered, like Henry, obtained 
Put the appearance of general conſent to an ordinance 


* It was uſual for the kings of England, after the conqueſt 
of Ireland, to ſummon barons and members of that country 
to the Engliſh parliament. 

+ Spelman even doubts whether the law were not alſo 
extended to England. If it were nor, it could only be be- 
cauſe Henry did not chuſe it; for his authority was greater 
in that kingdom than in his tranſmarine dominions. 
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which was equitab'e and juſt, it became immediately an 
eſtabliſhed law, and all his ſubjects acquieſced in it. If 
the prince was hated or deſpited ; if the nobles who 
ſupported him had ſmall influence; if the humours of 
the times diſpoſed the people to queſtion the juſtice of 
his ordinance; the fulleſt and moſt authentic aſſembl 
had no authority. Thus all was confuſion and diſorder; 
no regular idea of a conſtitution; force and violence 
decided every thing. 

The ſuocceſs which had attended Henry in his wars 
did not much encourage his neighbours to form any at- 
tempt againſt him; and his tranſactions with them, du- 
ring ſeveral years, contain little memorable. Scotland 
remained in that ſtate of feudal ſubjection to which he 
had reduced it, and gave him no farther inquietude. He 
ſent over his fourth fon, John, into Ireland, with a view 
of making a more complete conqueſt of the ifland ; but 
the pe'uJance and incapacity of this prince, by which 
he enraged the Iriſh chieftains, obliged the king ſoon 
after to recal him. The king of France had fallen into 
an abje& ſuperſtition ; and was induced, by a devotion 
more {ſincere than that of Henry, to make a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Becket, in order to obtain his interceſſion 
for the cure of Philip, his eldeft ſen. He probably 
thought himſelf well entitled to the favour of that ſaint, 
on account of their ancient intimacy 3 and hoped that 
B:cket, whom he had protected while on earth, would 


not now, when he was ſo highly exalted in heaven, ſor- 
get his old friend and benefactor. The monks, ſenſible 


that their ſaint's honour was concerned m the caſe, tailed 
not to publiſh that Lewis's prayers were anſwered, and 
that the young prince was reſtored to health by Becket's 
interceſſion. That king himſelf was ſoon after ſtruck 
with an apoplexy, which deprived him of his under- 
ſtanding : Philip, though a youth of fifteen, took on 
him the adminiftration, till his father's death, which 
happened ſoon after, opened his way to the throne ; and 
he proved the ableſt and greateſt monarch that had go- 


verned that kingdom fince the age of Charlemagne. 


The ſuperior years, however, and experience of Henry, 
| 0 while 
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while they moderated his ambition, gave him ſuch an 
aſcendant over this prince, that no dangerous rivalſhip, 
for a long time, aroſe between them. (1180.) The 
Engliſh monarch, inſtead of taking advantage of his 
own ſituation, rather employed his good offices in com- 
poſing the quarrels which aroſe in the royal family of 
France ; and he was ſucceſsful in mediating a reconcili- 
ation between Philip and his mother and uncles. Theſe 
ſervices were but ill requited by Philip, who, when he 
came to man's eſtate, fomented all the domeſtic diſcords 
in the royal family of England, and encouraged Henry's 
ſons in their ungrateſul and undutiful behaviour towards 

him. | 
Prince Henry, equally impatient of obtaining power, 
and incapable of uſing it, renewed to the king the de- 
mand of his reſigning Normandy; and on meeting with 
a refuſal, he fled with his conſort to the court of France: 
But not finding Philip at that time diſpoſed to enter into 
war for his ſake, he accepted of his father's offers of 
reconciliation, and made him ſubmiſſions. It was a 
cruel circumſtance in the king's fortune, that he could 
hope for no tranquillity from the criminal enterpriſes of 
his ſons but by their mutual diſcord and animoſities, 
which diſturbed his family, and threw his ſtate into con- 
vulſions. Richard, whom he had made maſter of Gui- 
enne, and who had diſplayed his valour and military 
genius by ſuppreſſing the revolts of his mutinous barons, 
refuſed to obey Henry's orders, in doing homage to his 
elder brother for that dutchy; and he defended himſelf 
againſt young Henry and Geoffrey, who, uniting their 
arms, carried war into his territories. The king, with 
ſome difficulty, compoſed this difference; but immedi- 
ately found his eldeſt ſon engaged in conſpiracies, and 
ready to take arms againſt himſelf. While the young 
prince was conducting theſe criminal intrigues, he was 
ſeized with a fever (1183) at Martel, a cattle near 
Turenne, to which he had retired in diſcontent ; and 
ſeeing the approaches of death, he was at laſt {truck 
with remorſe for his undutiful behaviour towards his 
father. He ſent a meſſage to the king, who was not 
M 2 {ax 
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far diſtant ; expreſſed his contrition for his faults ; and 
entreated the favour of a viſit, that he might at leaſt die 
with the ſatisfaction of having obtained his forgiveneſs, 
Henry, who had ſo often experienced the prince's ingra- 
titude and violence, apprehended that his ſickneſs was 
entirely feigned, and he durſt not entruſt himſelf into 


his ſon's hands: But when he ſoon after received intelli- 


gence of young Henry's death (11th June), and the 
proots. of his ſincere repentance, this good prince was 
affected with the deepeſt ſorrow ; he thrice fainted away; 
he accuſed his own hard-heartedneſs in refuſing the dying 
requeſt of his ſon ; and he lamented that he had deprived 
that prince of the laſt opportunity of making atonement 
for his offences, and of pouring out his !ou] in the boſom 
of his reconciled father. This prince died in the twenty - 
eighth year of his age. 

The behaviour of his ſurviving children did not tend 
to give the king any conſolation for the loſs. As prince 
Henry had left no poſterity, Richard was become heir 
to all his dominions ; and the king intended that John, 
his third ſurviving ſon and favourite, ſhould inherit 
Guienne as his appanage : But Richard refuſed his con- 


ent, fled into that dutchy, and even made preparations 


for carrying on war, as well againit his father as againſt 
his brother Geoffrey, who was now put in poſſeſſion of 
Britanny. Henry ſent for Eleanor his queen, the heireſs 
of Guienne, and required Richard to deliver up to her 
the dominion of thele territories ; which that prince, 
either dreading an inſurrection of the Gaſcons in her 
favour, or retaining ſome ſenſe of duty towards her, 
readily performed; and he peaceably returned to his 
father's court. No ſooner was this quarrel accommo- 
dated, than Geoffrey, the moſt vicious perhaps of all 


Henry's unhappy family, broke out into violence ; de- 


manded Anjou to be annexed to his dominions of Bri- 


tanny ; and on meeting with a refuſal, fled to the court 


of France, and levied forces againſt his father. Henry 


was freed from this danger by his ſon's death (1185), 
who was killed in a tournament at Paris. The widow 


of Geoffrey, ſoon after his deceaſe, was delivered - a 
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ſon, who received the name of Arthur, and was inveſted 
in the dutchy of Britanny, under the guardianſhip of 
his grandfather, who, as duke of Normandy, was alſo 
ſuperior lord of that territory. Philip, as lord para- 
mount, diſputed ſome time his title to this wardſhip 
but was obliged to yield to the inclinations of the Bre- 
tons, who preferred the government of Henry. 

But the rivalſhip between theſe potent princes, and all 
their inferior intereſt, ſeemed now to have given place 
to the general paſſion for the relief of the Holy Land, 
and the expulſion of the Saracens. Thoſe infidels, 
though obliged to yield to the immenſe inundation of 
Chriſtians in the firſt cruſade, had recovered courage 
atter the torrent was paſt ; and attacking on all quarters 
the ſettlements of the Europeans, had reduced theſe 
adventurers to great difficulties, and obliged them ta 
apply again for ſuccours from the Weſt. A ſecond 
cruſade, under the emperor Conrade, and Lewis VII. 
king of France, in which there periſhed above 200, ooo 
men, brought them but a temporary relief; and thoſe 
princes, after loſing ſuch immenſe armies, and ſeeing 
the flower of their nobility fall by their tide, returned 


with little honour into Europe. But theſe repeated miſ- 


fortunes, which drained the weſtern world of its people 
and treaſure, were not yet ſufficient to cure men of their 
paſſion for thoſe ſpiritual adventures; and a new incident 
rekindled with freſh fury the zeal of the eceleſiaſtics and 
military adventurers among the Latin Chriſtians. Sala- 
din, a prince of great generoſity, bravery, and conduct, 
having fixed himſelf on the throne of Egypt, began to 
extend his conqueſts over the Eaſt ; and finding the 
ſettlement of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine an invincible 
obttacle to the progreſs of his arms, he bent the whole 
force of his policy and valour to ſubdue that fmall and 
barren, but important territory, Taking advantage 
of diſlenſions which prevailed among the champions of 
the croſs, and having ſecretly gained the count of Pri- 
poli, who commanded their armies, he invaded the 


frontiers with a mighty power; and, aided by the 


treachery of that count, gained over them at Tiberiade 
M 3 a com- 
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| 
l a complete victory, which utterly annihilated the force | 
of the already languiſhing Kingdom of Jeruſalem. The | 
holy city itſelf fell into his hands, after a feeble reſiſt- 
ance; the kingdom of Antioch was almoſt entirely ſub- 
dued; and except ſome maritime towns, nothing conſi- 
| derable remained of thoſe boaſted conqueſts, which, | 
near a century before, it had coſt the efforts of all 
| Europe to acquire. 
if The weſtern Chriſtians were aſtoniſhed on receiving 
this diſmal intelligence. Pope Urban III. it is pre- 
tended, died of grief; and his ſucceſſor, Gregory VIII. 
employed the whole time of his ſhort pontificate in 
rouſing to arms all the Chriſtians who acknowledged his 
authority. The general cry was, that they were un- 
i worthy of enjoying any inheritance in heaven, who did 
it not vindicate from the dominion of the infidels the 
inheritance of God on earth, and deliver from ſlavery 
that country which had been conſecrated by the footſteps 
of their Redeemer. William archbiſhop of Tyre, having 
| procured a conference (Jan. 21, 1188) between Henry 
It and Philip near Gifors, enforced all theſe topics ; gave 
5 a pathetic deſcription of the miſerable ſtate of the eaſtern 
ll Chriſtians ; and employed every argument to excite the 
| ruling paſſions of the age, ſuperſtition, and jealouſy of 
| military honour. The two monarchs immediately took 
the croſs ; many of their molt conſiderable vaſlals imi- 
tated the example ; and as the emperor Frederic I. en- 
tered into the ſame confederacy, ſaͤme well-grounded 
| hopes of ſucceſs were entertained ; and men flattered 
ix themſelves, that an enterpriſe which had failed under 
the conduct ef many independent leaders, or of impru- 
dent princes, might at laſt, by the efforts of iuch potent 
1 and able monarchs, be brought to a happy iſſwe 
1 The kings of France and England impoſed a tax, 
amounting to the tenth of all moveable goods, on ſuch 
1 as remained at home; but as they exempted from this 
l burden moſt of the regular clergy, the ſecular * 
to the ſame immunity ; pretended that their duty obliged 
| them to aſſiſt the cruſade with their prayers alone; and 
[ it was with ſome difficulty they were conſtrained to _ 
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from an oppoſition, which in them, who had been the 


chief promoters of thoſe pious enterpriſes, appeared 
with the worſt grace imaginable. This backwardneſs 
of the clergy is perhaps a ſympton, that the enthuſiaſtia 
ardour which had at firſt ſeized the people for cruſades, 
was now by time and ill ſucceſs conſiderably abated ; 
and that the frenzy was chiefly ſupported by the militar 
genius and love of glory in the monarchs. | 
But before this great machine could be put in motion, 
there were ſtill many obſtacles to ſurmount. Philip, 
jealous of Henry's power, entered into a private confe- 
deracy with young Richard ; and, working on, his am- 
birious and impatient temper, perſuaded him, inſtead of 
ſupporting and aggrandizing that monarchy which he 
was one day to inherit, to ſeek preſent power and in- 
dependence by diſturbing and diſmembering it. In 
order to give a pretence tor hoſtilities between the twa 
kings, Richard (1189) broke into the territories of Ray- 
mond count of Toulouſe, who immediately carried 
complaints of this violence before the king of France 
as his ſuperior lord. Philip remonſtrated with Henry; 
but received for aniwer, that Richard had confeſſed to 
tie archbiſhop of Dublin, that his enterpriſe againſt 
Raymond had been undertaken by the approbation of 
Philip himſelf, and was conducted by his authority. 
The king of France, who might have been covered with 
ſhame and confuſion by this detection, ſtill proſecuted 
his deſign, and invaded the provinces of Berri and 
Auvergne, under colour of revenging the quarrel of 


the count of Toulouſe. Henry retaliated, by making 


inroads upon the frontiers of France, and burning 
Dreux. As this war, which deſtroyed all hopes of ſuc- 
cels in the projected cruſade, gave great ſcandal, the 
two Kings held a conference at the accuſtomed place 
between Giſors and Trie, in order to find means of 
accommodating their differences : They ſeparated on 
worſe terms than before; and Philip, to ſhow his diſ- 
guilt, ordered a great elm, under which the conferences 
had been uſually beld, to be cut down; as if he had 


renounced all defire of accommodation, and was deter- 


mined 
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mined to carry the war to extremities againſt the king 
of England. But his own vaſſals refuſed to ſerve under 


him in ſo invidious a cauſe; and he was obliged to 


come anew to a conference with Henry, and to offer 
terms of peace. Theſe terms were ſuch as entirely 
opened the eyes of the king of England, and fully con- 
vinced him of the perfidy of his ſon, and his ſecret 
alliance with Philip, of which he had before only en- 
tertained ſome ſuſpicion. The king of France required 
that Richard ſhould be crowned king of England in the 
lifetime of his father, ſhould be inveſted in all his tranſ- 
marine dominions, and ſhould immediately eſpouſe Alice, 
Philip's ſiſter, to whom he had formerly been affianced, 
and who had already been conducted into England. 
Henry had experienced ſuch fatal effects, both from the 


crowning of his eideſt ſon, and from that prince's 


alliance with the royal family of France, that he rejected 


theſe terms ; and Richard, in conſequence of his fecret 
agreement with Philip, immediately revolted from him, 
did homage to the king of France for all the dominions 
which Henry held of that crown, and received the in- 
veſtitures as if he had already been the lawful poſſeſſor. 
Several hiſtorians aſſert, that Henry himſelf had become 
enamoured of young Alice, and mention this as an 
additional reaſon for his refuſing theſe conditions: But 
he had ſo many other juſt and equitable motives for his 
conduct, that it is ſuperfluous to aſſign a cauſe, which 
the great prudence and advanced age of that monarch 
render ſomewhat improbable. 

Cardinal Albano, the pope's legate, diſpleaſed with 
theſe increaſing obſtacles to the cruſade, excommunicated 
Richard, as the chief ſpring of diſcord : But the ſen- 
tence of excommunication, which, when it was properly 
* and was zealouſly ſupported by the clergy, 

ad often great influence in that age, proved entirely 
ineffectual in the preſent caſe. The chief barons of 
Poitou, Guienne, Normandy, and Anjou, being at- 
tached to the young prince, and finding that he had 
now received the inveſtiture from their ſuperior lord, 


declared for him, and made inroads into the — ; 
| | O 
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of ſuch as ſtill adhered to the king. Henry, diſquieted 


by the daily revolts of his mutinous ſubjects, and 
dreading ſtill worſe effects from their turbulent diſpoſi- 
tion, had again recourſe to papal authority; and en- 
gaged the cardinal Anagni, who had ſucceeded Albano 
in the legateſhip, to threaten Philip with laying an in- 
terdict on all his Jominions. But Philip, who was a. 
prince of great vigour and capacity, deſpiſed the menace, 
and told Anagni, that it belonged not to the pope to 


interpoſe in the temporal diſputes of princes, much leſs 


in thoſe between him and his rebellious vaſſal. He even 
proceeded ſo far as to reproach him with partiality, and 
with receiving bribes from the king of England; while 
Richard, ſtill more outrageous, offered to draw his 
ſword againſt the legate, and was hindered by the in- 
terpoſition alone of the company, from committing 
violence upon him. 

Tie king of England was now obliged to defend his 
dominions by arms, a. 4 to engage in a war with France 
and with his eldeſt ſon, a prince of great valour, on 
ſuch diſadvantageous terms. Ferté-Bernard fell firſt 
into the hands of the enemy : Mans was next taken by 
aſſault; and Henry, who had thrown himſelf into that 
place, eſcaped with ſome difficulty: Amboiſe, Chau- 
mont, and Chateau de Loire, opened their gates on the 
appearance of Philip and Richard: Tours was menaced; 
and the king, who had retired to Saumur, and had daily 
inſtances of the cowardice or infidelity of his governors, 
expected the moſt diſmal iſſue to all his enterpriſes. 
While he was in this ſtate of deſpondency, the duke of 
Burgundy, the earl of Flanders, and the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, interpoſed with their good offices; and the 
intelligence which he received of the taking of Tours, 
and which made him fully ſenſible of the deſperate ſitu- 
ation of his affairs, ſo ſubdued his ſpirit, that he ſubmit- 
ted to all the rigorous terms which were impoſed upon 


him. He agreed, that Richard ſhould marry the prin- 


ceſs Alice; that that prince ſhould receive the homage 
and oath of fealty of all his tubje&ts both in England 
and his tranſmarine dominions ; that he himſelf ſhould 

| | * 
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pay twenty thouſand marks to the king of France as a 
compenſation for the charges of the war ; that his own 
barons ſhould engage to make him obſerve this treaty 
by force, and in caſe of his violating it, ſhould promiſe 
to join Philip and Richard againſt him; and that all his 
vaſſals who had entered into confederacy with Richard, 
ſhould receive an indemnity for the offence. 

But the mortification which Henry, who had been 
accuſtomed to give the law in moſt treaties, received 
from theſe diſadvantageous terms, was the leaſt that he 
met with on this occaſion. When he demanded a liſt 
of thoſe barons to whom he was bound to grant a 
pardon for their connexions with Richard, he was 
aſtoniſhed to find at the head of them the name of his 
ſecond ſon John; who had always been his favourite, 
whoſe intereſts he had ever anxiouſly at heart, and who 
had even, on account of his aſcendant over him, often 
excited the jealouſy of Richard. The unhappy father, 
already overloaded with cares and ſorrows, finding his 
laſt diſappointment in his domeſtic tenderneſs, broke 
out into expreſſions of the utmoſt deſpair, curied the 
day in which he received his miſerable being, and 
beſtowed on his ungrateful and undutiful children a 
malediction which he never could be prevailed on to 
retract. The more his heart was diſpoſed to friendſhip 
and affection, the more he reſented the barbarous return 
which his four ſons had ſucceſſively made to his parental 
care; and this finiſhing blow, by depriving him of 
every comfort in life, quite broke his ſpirit, and threw 
him into a lingering fever, of which he expired (6th 
July) at the caſtle of Chinon near Saumur. His natural 
ſon Geoffrey, who alone had behaved dutifully towards 
him, attended his corpſe to the nunnery of Fontevrault ; 
where it lay in ſtate in the abbey-church. Next day 
Richard, who came to viſit the dead body of his father, 
and who, notwithſtanding his criminal conduct, was 
not wholly deſtitute of generoſity, was ſtruck with hor- 
ror and remorſe at the ſight ; and as the attendants 
obſerved that, at that very inſtant, blood guſhed from 


the mouth and noſtrils of the corpſe, he exclaimed, 
| agreeably 
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agreeably to a vulgar ſuperſtition, that he was his 
father's murderer ; and he expreſſed a deep ſenſe, though 
too late, of that undutiful * rag which had brought 
his parent to an untimely grave. 

Thus died, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and 
thirty-fifth of his reign, the greateſt prince of his time 
for wiſdom, virtue, and abilities, and the moſt powerful 
in extent of dominion of all thoſe that had ever filled 
the throne of England. His character, in private as 
well as in public life, is almoſt without a blemiſn; and 
he ſeems to have poſſeſſed every accompliſhment, both 
of body and mind, which makes a man either eſtimable 
or amiable. He was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong and 
well-proportioned ; his countenance was lively and en- 
gaging; his converſation affable and entertaining; his 
elocution eaſy, perſuaſive, and ever at command. He 
loved peace, but poſſeſſed both bravery and conduct in 
war; was provident without timidity ; ſevere in the 
execution of juſtice without rigour; and temperate 
without auſterity. He preſerved health, and kept him- 
ſelf from corpulency, to which he was ſomewhat in- 
clined, by an abſtemious diet, and by frequent exerciſe, 
particularly hunting. When he could enjoy lei ſure, he 
recreated himſelf either in learned converſation or in 
reading ; and he cultivated his natural talents by ſtudy, 
above any prince of his time. His affections, as well 
as his enmities, were warm and durable ; and his long 
experience of the ingratitude and infidelity of men never 
deſtroyed the natural ſenſibility of his temper, which 
diſpoſed him to friendſhip and ſociety. His character 
has been tranſmitted to us by ſeveral writers who were 
his contemporaries ; and it extremely reſembles, in its 
moſt remarkable features, that of his maternal grand- 
father Henry I. excepting only, that ambition, which 
was a ruling paſſion in both, found not in the firft 
Henry ſuch unexceptionable means of exerting itſelf, 
and puſhed that prince into meaſures, which were both 
criminal in themſelves and were the cauſe of farther 
crimes, from which his grandſon's conduct was happily 


exempted, 
This 
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This prince, like moſt of his predeceſſors of the 
Norman line, except Stephen, paſſed more of his time 
on the continent than in this jifland : He was ſurrounded 
with the Engliſh gentry and nobility, when abroad ; 


The French gentry and nobility attended him when he 


reſided in England: Both nations ated in the govern- 
ment as if they were the ſame people; and, on many 
occaſions, the legiſlatures ſeem not to have been diſtin- 
guiſhed. As the king and all the Engliſh barons were 
of French extraction, the manners of that people ac- 
quired the aſcendant, and were regarded as the models 
of imitation. All foreign improvements, therefore, 
ſuch as they were, in literature and politeneſs, in laws 


and arts, ſeem now to have been, in a good meaſure, 


tranſplanted into England ; and that kingdom was be- 
come little inferior in all the faſhionable accompliſh- 
ments, to any of its neighbours on the continent. The 
more homely but more ſenſible manners and principles 
of the Saxons, were exchanged for the affectations of 
.chivalry and the ſubtilties of ſchool philoſophy : The 
Feudal ideas of civil government, the Romiſh ſentiments 
in religion, had taken entire poſſeſſion of the people: 
By the former, the ſenſe of ſubmiſſion towards princes 
was ſomewhat diminiſhed in the barons ; by the latter, 
the devoted attachment to papal authority was much 


augmented among the clergy. The Norman and other 


foreign families eſtabliſhed in England, had now ſtruck 


deep root; and being entirely incorporated with the 


people, whom at firſt they oppreſſed and deſpiſed, they 
no hs thought that they needed the protection of the 
crown for the enjoyment of their poſſeſſions, or conſi- 


dered their tenure as precarious. They aſpired to the 


ſame liberty and independence which they ſaw enjoyed 
by their brethren on the continent, and defired to reſtrain 
thoſe exorbitant prerogatives and arbitrary practices, 
which the neceſſities of war and the violence of conqueſt 
had at firſt obliged them to indulge in their monarch. 
That memory allo of a more equa] government under 


the Saxon princes, which remained with the Englith, 


diffuſed ill farther the ſpirit of liberty, and made the 
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harons both deſirous of more independence to them- 
ſelves, and willing to indulge it to the people. And 
it was not long ere this ſecret revolution in the ſenti- 
ments of men produced, firſt violent convulſions in the 
ſtate, then an evident alteration in the maxims of go- 
vernment. 

The hiſtory of all the preceding kings of England 
ſince the conqueſt, gives evident proofs of the diſorders 
attending the feudal inſtitutions ; the licentiouſneſs of 
the barons, their ſpirit of rebellion againſt the prince 
and laws, and of animolity againſt each other: The 
conduct of the barons in the tranſmarine dominions of 
thoſe monarchs, afforded perhaps itil] more flagrant 
inſtances of theſe convulſions ; and the hiſtory of France, 
during ſeveral ages, conſiſts almoſt entirely of narrations 
of this nature, The cities, during the continuance of 
this violent government, could neither be very numerous 
nor populous ; and there occur inſtances which ſeem to 
evince, that, though thefe are always the firſt ſeat of 
law and liberty, their police was in general looſe and ir- 
regular, and expoſed to the ſame diſorders with thoſe 
by which the country was generally infeſted. It was a 
cuſtom in London for great numbers, to the amount of 
a hundred or more, the tons and relations of conſiderable 
citizens, to form them!elves into a licentious confederacy, 
to break into rich houſes and plunder them, to rob and 
murder the paſſengers, and to commit with impunity all 
ſorts of diſorder. By theſe crimes, it had become ſo 
dangerous to walk the ſtreets by night, that the citizens 
durſt no more venture abroad after ſun- ſet, than if they 
had been expoſed to the incurſions of a public enemy. 


The brother of the earl of Ferrars had been murdered 


by ſome of thoſe nocturnal rioters ; and the death of fo 
eminent a perſon, which was much more regarded than 
that of many thouſands of an inferior ftation, ſo pro- 
voked the king, that he ſwore vengeance againſt the 
criminals, and became thenceforth more rigorous in the 
execution of the laws. | 
There is another inſtance given by hiſtorians, which 
proves to what a height ſuch riots had proceeded, and 
VOL. II, N how 
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how open thele criminals were in committing their roh. 
beries. A band of them had attacked the houſe of a 
rich citizen, with an intention of plundering it ; had 
broken through a ſtone-wall with hammers and wedges ; 
and had already entered the houſe ſword in hand ; when 
the citizen, armed cap-a-pee, and ſupported by his 
faithful ſervants, appeared in the palſage to oppoſe 
them : He cut off the right hand of the firſt robber 
that entered; and made ſuch ſtout reſiſtance, that his 
neighbours had leiſure to aſſemble, and come to his 
relief. The man who Joſt his hand was taken; and 
was tempted by the promiſe of pardon to reveal his con- 
federates; among whom was one John Senex, elteemed 
among the richelt and beſt-born citizens in London. 
He was convicted by the ordeal ; and though he offered 
five hundred marks for his life, the King refuſed the 
money, and ordered him to be hanged. It appears 
from a ſtatute of Edward I. that theſe diſorders were 
not remedied even in that reign. It was then made 
penal to go out at night after the hour of the cur- 
tew, to carry a weapon, or to walk without a light or 
lanthorn. It is ſaid in the preamble to this law, that, 
both by night and by day, there were continual frays 
in the ſtreets of London. 

Henry's care in adminiſtering juſtice had gained him 
ſo great a reputation, that even foreign and diſtant 
princes made him arbiter, and ſubmitted their differences 


to his judgment. Sanchez king of Navarre, having 


ſeme controverſies with Alphonſo king of Caſtile, was 
contented, though Alphonſo had married the daughter of 
Henry, to chule this prince for a referee ; and they 


| agreed, each of them to conſign three caitles into neutral 


hands, as a pledge of their not departing from his 
award, Henry made the cauſe be examined before his 


great council, and gave a ſentence, which was ſubmitted 


to by both parties. Theſe two Spaniſh kings ſent each 
a ſtout champion to the court of England, in order to 
defend his cauie by arms, in caſe the way of duel had 
been chofan by Henry, 
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Henry ſo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abſurd prac- 


tice of confiſcating ſhips which had been wrecked on the 


coalt, that he ordained, if one man or animal were alive 
in the ſhip, that the veſſel and goods ſhould be reſtored 
to the owners. 

The reign of Henry was remarkable alſo for an in- 
novation which was afterwards carried farther by his 
ſucceſlors, and was attended with the moſt important 


conſequences. This prince was diſguſted with the 
{ſpecies of military force which was eſtabliſhed by the 


feudal inſtitutions, and which, though it was extremely 
burden'ome to the ſubject, yet rendered very little ſervice 
to the ſovereign. The barons, or military tenants, 
came late into the field; they were obliged to ſerve only 
forty days; they were unſkiltul and diſorderly in all 
their operations; and they were apt to carry into the 
camp the fame refractory and independent {pirit, to 
which they were accuſtomed in their civil government. 
Henry, therefore, introduced the practice of making a 
commutation of their military ſervice tor money ; and 
he levied ſcutages from his baronies and knights fees, 
inſtead of requiring the perſonal attendance of his val- 
ſals. There is mention made, in the Hiftory of the 
Exchequer, of theſe ſtutages in his ſecond, fi:th, and 


eighteenth year; and other writers give us an account 


of three more of them. When the prince had thus 
obtained money, he made a contract with tome of thoſe 
adyenturers in which Europe at that time abounded: 
They found him ſoldiers of the ſame character with 
themſelves, who were bound to ſerve for a ſtipulated 
time: The armies were leſs numerous, but more uſeful, 
than when compoſed of all the military vaſſals of the 
crown: The feudal inftitutions began to relax: The 
kings became rapacious tor money, on which all their 
power depended : The barons, feeing no end of exac- 
tions, ſought to defend their property : And as the 
ſame cauſes had nearly the ſame effects in the different 
countries of Europe, the ſeveral crowns either loſt or 
acquired authority, according to their different ſucceſs 
in the conteſt, 
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This prince was alſo the firſt that levied a tax on the 
moveables or perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects, nobles as 
well as commons. Their zeal for the holy wars made 
them ſubmit to this innovation; and a precedent being 
once obtained, this taxaticn became, in following reigns, 
the uſual method of ſupplying the neceilities of the 
crown. The tax of Dancgelt, ſo generally odious to 
the nation, was remitted in this reign. 

It was a uſual practice of the kings of England to 
repeat the ceremony of their coronation thrice every 
year, on aſſembling the ftates at the three great feſ- 
tivals. Berry, after the firſt years of his reign, never 
renewed this ceremony, which was found to be very 
expenſive and very uleleſs. None of his ſucceſſors re- 
vived it. It is confidered as a great act of grace in this 
prince, that he mitigated the r:gour of the foreſt laws, 
and puniſhed any tranigreſiicns of them, not capitally, 
but by fines, impriſonments, and other more moderate 
penalties, | 

Since we are here collecting ſome detached incidents, 
which ſhow the genius of the age, and which couid not 
ſo well enter into the body of our hiſtory, it may not 
be improper to ment ion the quarrel between Roger arch- 
biſnop of York, and Richard archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. We may judge of the violence of military men 
and laymen, when ecciehaitics could proceed to ſuch 
extremities. Cardinai Haguezun being ſent, in 1176, 


as legate into Britain, ſummoned an aſſembly of the 


clergy at London; and as both the archbiſhops pre- 
tended to fit on his right hand, this queſtion of pre- 
cedency begat a controveriy between them. The monks 
and retainers of arcybiitiop Richard fell upon Ro- 
ger, in the preſence of the cardinal and of the ſynod, 
threw him to tze ground, trampied him under foot, 
and ſo bruiſed hin with blows, that he was taken un 
halt dead, and his life was, with difficulty, ſaved 
from their violence. The archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was obliged te pay a large ſum of money to the le- 
gate, in order to juppreſs all complaints with regard to 
this enormity, 
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We are told by Gyraldus Cambrenſis, that the monks 
and prior of St. Swithun threw themſelves, one day, 
proſtrate on the ground and in the mire before Henry, 
complaining, with many tears and much doleful Ja- 
mentation, that the biſhop of Wincheſter, who was 
alſo their abbot, had cut off three diſhes from their 
table. How many has he left you? ſaid the king, 
Ten only, replied the diſconſolate monks. I mytelf, 


exclaimed the king, never have more than three; and 
I enjoin your biſhop to reduce you to the ſame 


number. 
This king left only two legitimate ſons, Richard 
who ſucceeded him, and John who inherited no terr1- 


tory, though his father had often intended to leave him 


a part of his extenſive dominions. He was thence com- 
monly denominated Lachland. Henry left three legi- 
timate daughters; Maud, born in 1156, and married to 
Henry duke of Saxony; Eleanor, born in 1162, and 
married to Alphonſo king of Caſtile; Joan, born in 
1165, and married to William king of Sicily. 

Henry is faid by ancient hiſtorians to have been of a 
very amorous diſpoſition; They mention two of his 
natural ſons by Roſamond, daughter of lord Clifford, 
namely, Richard Longeipce, or Longſword (io called 
from the ſword he uſually wore), who was afterwards 
married to Ela, the daughter and heir of the carl of Sa- 
liſbury;z and Geoffrey, firſt biſhop of Lincoln, then arch- 


biſhop of York. All the other circumſtances of the 


ſtory, commonly told of that lady, ſeem to be fa- 
bulous, 
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CHAP. X. 
RICHARD I. 


The king's preparations for the cruſade—Sets out on the 
cruſade Tranſactions in Sicily King's arrival in 
Paleſtine—State of Paleſtine Diſorders in Englaud— 
The King's heroic actions in Paleſtine— His return from 
Paleſii ne Captiviiy in Germany—War with France 
—The kins's delivery—Return to England—War 
ewith France—Death—and character of the king 
Miſcellaneous tranſactious of this reign. 


FHE compunction of Richard for his undutiful be- 
haviour towards his father was durable, and in- 
fluenced him in the choice of his miniſters and ſervants 
after his acceſſion. Thoſe who had ſeconded and ſavour- 
ed his rebellion, inftead of meeting with that truſt and 
honour which they expected, were ſurpriſed to find that 
they lay under diſgrace with the new king, and were on 
all occaſions hated and deſpiſed by him. The faithful 
miniſters cf Henry, who had vigorouſly oppoſed all the 
enterpriſes of his ſons, were received with open arms, 
and were. continued in thoſe offices which they had ho- 
nourably diichirged to their former maſter. This pru- 
dent cordJu& might be the reſult of reflection; but 
in a prince, like Richard, fo much guided by paſ- 
ſion, and ſo little by policy, it was commonly aſ- 
cribed to a principle ſtill more virtu.us and more ho— 

nourable. | | 
Richard, that he might make atonement to one pa- 
rent for his breach of duty to the other, immediately 
ſent orders for releabhug the queen-dowager from the 
confinement in which ſhe had long been detained ; and 
he entruſted her with the government of England till 
his arrival in that kingdom. His bounty to his brother 
John was rather profuſe and imprudent. Beſides be- 
ſtowing on him the county of Mortaigne in Normandy, 
granting 
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granting him a penſion of four thouſand marks a 
year, and marrying him to Avila the daughter of the 
earl of Gloceſter, by whom he inherited all the poſſeſ- 
ſions of that opulent family, he increaſed this appanage, 
which the late king had deſtined him, by other exten- 
ſive grants and conceſſions. He conferred cn him the 
whole eſtate of William Peverell, which had eſcheated 
to the crown: He put him in poſſeſſion of eight caſ- 
tles, with all the foreſts and honours annexed to them : 
He delivered over to him no leis than fix earldoms, 
Cornwal, Devon, Somerſet, Nottingham, Dorſet, 
Lancaſter, and Derby: And endeavouring, by favours, 
to fix that vicious prince in his duty, he put it too 
much in his power, whenever he pleaſed, to depart 
frem it. 

The king, impelled more by the love of military 
glory than by ſuperſtition, acted, from the beginning 
of his reign, as if the ſole purpoſe of his govern- 
ment had heen the relief of the Holy Land, and the 
recovery of Jeruſalem from the Saracens. This zeal 
2cainſt infidels, being communicated to his ſubjects, 
broke out in London on the day of his coronation, 
and made them find a cruſade leſs dangerous, and 
attended with more immediate profit. The preju- 
Gdices of the age had made the lending of money on 
intereſt paſs by the invidious name of uſury: Yet the 
neceſſity of the practice had ſtill continued it, and the 
greater part af that kind of dealing fell everywhere 
into the hands of the Jews; who, being already infa- 
mous on account of their religion, had no honour 
to loſe, and were apt to exerciſe a profeſſion, odious 
in itſelf, by every kind of rigour, and even ſometimes 
by rapine and extortion. The induſtry and frugality 
of this people had put them in poſſeſſion of all the 
ready money, which the idleneſs and profuſion com- 
mon to the Engliſh with other European nations, 
enabled them to lend at exorbitant and unequal in- 
tereſt. The monkiſh writers repreſent it as a great 
ſtair. on the wiſe and equitable government of Henry, 
that he had carefully protected this infide! race _— 
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all injuries and inſults; but the zeal of Richard af. 
forded the populace a pretence for venting their ani- 
molity againſt them. The king had iffued an edict 
prohibiting their appearance at his coronation z but 
ſome of them bringing him large preſents from their 
nation, preſumed, in confidence of that merit, to ap- 
proach the hall in which he dined : Being diſco- 
vered, they were expoſed to the infults of the by- 
ſtanders ; they took to flight; the people purſued 
them; the rumour was ſpread, that the king had iſ- 
ſued orders to maſſacre all the Jews; a command fo 
agreeable was executed in an inſtant on ſuch as fell into 
the hands of the populace; thoſe who had kept at 
home were expoled to equal danger; the people, mov- 
ed by rapacuy and zeal, broke into their houles, which 
they plundered, after having murdered the owners; 
where the Jews barricadoed their doors and defended 
themſelves with vigour, the rabble ſet fire to the houles, 
and made way through the flames to exerciſe their 
pillage and violence; the uſual licentiouſneſs of Lon- 
don, which the ſovereign power with difficulty reſtrain- 
ed, broke out with fury, and continued thele out- 
rages; the houſes of the rich citizens, though Chril- 


tians, were next attacked and plundered ; and weart-. 


nels and ſatiety at laſt put an end to the diſorder: 
Yet, when the king impowered Glanville, the juiticiary, 
to inquire into the authors of theſe crimes, the guilt 
was found to involve ſo many of the moſt conhder- 
able citizens, that it was. deemed more prudent to 
drop the proſecution ; and very few ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment due to this enor 1175 But the diſorder ſtopped 
not at London. The inhabitants of the other cities 
of England, hearing of this ſlaughter of tlie Jews, 
imitaied the example: In York, ve hundred of that 
nation, who had retired into that caſtle for ſafety, and 
found themſelves unable to defend the place, murder- 
ed their own wives and children, threw the dead bodies 
over the walls upon the populace, and then ſetting fire 
to the houſes, periſhed in the flames. The gentry 
of the neighbourhood, who were all indebted 3 the 
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Jews, ran to the cathedral, where their bonds were 
kept, and made à ſolemn bonfire of the papers be- 
tore the altar. The compiler of the Annals of Wa- 
vericy, in relating theſe events, bleſſes the Almighty 
for thus delivering over this impious race to de— 
ſtruction. 

The ancient ſituation of England, when the people 
poſſeſſed little riches and the public no credit, made 
it impoſſible for ſovereigns to bear the expenſe of a ſteady 
or durable war, even on their frontiers; much leſs 
could they find regular means for the ſupport of di- 
ſtant expeditions like thoſe into Paleſtine, which were 
more the reſult of popular frenzy than of ſober reaſon 
or deliberate policy. Richard, therefore, knew that 
he muſt carry with him all the treaſure neceſſary for 
his enterpriſe, and that both the remoteneſs of his 
own country and its poverty made it unable to furniſh 
him with thoſe continued ſupplies which the exigen- 
cies of ſo perilous a war muſt neceſſarily require. His 
father had left him a treaſure of above a hundred 
thouſand marks; and the king, negligent of every con- 
ſideration but his preſent object, endeavoured to aug- 
ment this ſum by all expedients, how pernicious ſo- 
ever to the public, or dangerous to royal authority. 
He put to ſale the revenues and manors of the crown; 
the offices of greateſt truſt and power, even thoſe of 
foreſter and ſheriff, which anciently were ſo important *, 
became venal ; the dignity of chief juſticiary, in whoſe 
hands was lodged the whole execution of the laws, was 
ſold to Hugh de Puzas, biſhop of Durham, for a thou- 
ſand marks; the ſame prelate bought the earldom of 
Northumberland for lite ; many of the champions of 
the croſs, who had repented of their vow, purchaſed 
the liberty of violating it; and Richard, who ſtood leſs 
in need of men than of money, diſpenſed, on theſe con- 
ditions, with their attendance. Elated with the hopes 


* 'The ſheriff had anciently both the adminiſtration of 
juſtice and the management of the king's revenus com- 
mitted to him in thc county. : 
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of fame, which in that age attended no wars but thoſe 
againſt the infidels, he was blind to every other conſi- 
deration ; and when ſome of his wiſer miniſters object- 
ed to this diſſipation of the revenue and power of the 
crown, he replied, that. he would fell London itſelf, 
could he find a purchaſer. Nothing indeed could 
be a ſtronger proof how negligent he was of all future 
intereſts in compariſon of the cruſade, than his ſelling, 
for ſo {mall a ſum as 10,000 marks, the vaſſalage of 
Scotland, together with the fortreſſes of Roxborough 
and Berwic, the greateſt acquiſition that had been made 
by his father during the courſe of his victorious reign ; 
and his accepting the homage of William in the viual 
terms, merely for the territories which that prince held 
in England. The Engliſh, of all ranks and ſtations, 
were oppreſſed by numerous exactions: Menaces were 
employed, both againſt the innocent and the guilty, in 
order to extort money from them: And where a pre- 
tence was wanting again{t the rich, the king obliged 
them, by the tear of his diſpleaſure, to lend him ſums 
which, he knew, it would never be in his power to 
repay. | 

But Richard, though he ſacrificed every intereſt and 
conſideration to the ſucceſs of this pious enterpriſe, car- 
ried ſo little the appearance of ſanity in his conduct, 
that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the 
cruſade, who from that merit had acquired the privi- 
lege of ſpeaking the boldeſt truths, adviſed him to rid 
himielf of his notorious vices, particularly his pride, 
avarice, and voluptuouſneſs, which he called the king's 
three favourite daughters. You counſel well, replied 
Richard, and I hereby diſpoſe of the firſt to the Templars, 
of the ſecond to the Benedictines, and of the third to my 
prelates. 

Ricbard, jealous of attempts which might be made 
on England during his ablence, Jaid prince John, as 
well as his natural brother Geoffrey archbiſhop of York, 
under engagements, confirmed by their oaths, that nei- 
ther of them ſhovid enter the kingdom till his return; 
though he thought proper, before his departure, to with- 

| | | draw 


Richard had created chancellor, and whom he had engag- 


conduct, had already taken the road to Paleſtine at the 
head of 750,000 men, collected from Germany and all 
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draw this prohibition. The adminiſtration was left in 
the hands of Hugh biſhop of Durham, and of Long- 
champ biſhop of Ely, whom he appointed juſticiarics 
and guardians of the realm. The latter was a French- 
man of mean birth, and of a violent character; who by 
art and addreſs had inſinuated himſelf into favour, whom 


ed the pope alio to inveſt with the legantine authority, 
that, by centering every kind of power in his perſon, 
he might the better inſure the public tranquillity. All 
the military and turbulent ſpirits flocked about the per- 
ſon of the king, and were impatient to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves againſt the infidels in Aſia; whither his inclina- 
tions, his engagements, led him, and whither he was 
impelled by meſſages from the king of France, ready to 
embark in this enterpriſe. 

The emperor Frederic, a prince of great ſpirit and 


the northern ſtates. Having ſurmounted every obſtacle 
thrown in his way by the artifices of the Greeks and the 
power of the infidels, he had penetrated to the borders 


of Syria; when, bathing in the cold river Cydnus du- 


ring the greateſt heat of the ſummer ſeaſon, he was ſeiz- 
ed with a mortal diſtemper, which put an end to his 
lite and his raſh enterpriſe. His army, under the com- 
mand of his ſon Conrade, reached Paleftine ; but was 
ſo diminiſhed by fatigue, famine, maladies, and the 
{word, that it ſcarcely amounted to eight thouſand men; 
and was unable to make any progreſs againſt the great 
power, valour, and conduct of Saladin. Theſe reite- 
rated calamities attending the cruſades had taught the 
kings of France and England the neceſſity of try ing an- 
other road to the Holy Land; and they determined to 
conduct their armies thither by ſea, to carry proviſions 
along with them, and by means of their naval power, 
to maintain an open communication with their own ſtates, 
and with the weſtern parts of Europe. The place of 
rendezvous was appointed in the plains of Vezelay, on 
the oorders of Burgundy ; Philip and Richard, on ue 
arriva 
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| arrival there (1199, 29th June), found their combined 
| army amount to 100,000 men; a mighty force, animat- 
; ed with glory and religion, conducted by two warlike 
| monarchs, provided with every thing which their ſeve- 
ral dominions could ſupply, and not to be overcome but 
by their own miſconduct, or by the unſurmountable ob- 
ſtacles of nature. 

The French prince and the Engliſh here reiterated 
their promiſes of cordial friendſhip, pledged their faith 
not to invade each other's dominions during the cruſade, 
mutually exchanged the oaths of all their barons and 
prelates to the ſame effect, and ſubjected themſelves to. 
the penalty of interdicts and excommunications, if they 
ſhould ever violate this public and ſolemn engagement. 
They then ſeparated ; Philip took the road to Genoa, 
Richard that to Marſeilles, with a view of meeting their 
fleets, which were ſeverally appointed to rendezvous in 
thele harbours. They put to fea (14th Sept.); and, 
nearly about the ſame time, were obliged, by itrets of 
weather, to take ſhelter in Meſſina, where they were de- 
tained during the whole winter. This incident laid the 
foundation of animoſities which proved fatal to their 
il enterpriſe. | 

Richard and Philip were, by the ſituation and extent 
i of their dominions, rivals in power; by their age and 
l} inclinations, competitors for glory; and theſe cauſes of 
! emulation, which, had the princes been employed in the 
field againſt the common enemy, might have ſtimulated 
them to martial enterpriſes, ſoon excited, during the 
| preſent leiſure and repoſe, quarreis between monarchs of 
| ſuch a fiery character. Equally haughty, ambitious, in- 
| trepid, and inflexible, they were irritated with the leaſt 
| appearance of injury, and were incapable, by mutual 
condeſcenſions, to efface thoſe cauſes of complaint which 
unavoidably aroſe between them. Richard, candid, fin- 
cere, undeſigning, impolitic, violent, laid himſelf open, 
on every occaſion, to the deiigns of his antagoniſt ; who, 
provident, intereſted, intriguing, failed not to take ali 
advantages againſt him: And thus, both the circum- 


ſtances of their diſpoſition in which they were ſimilar, 
| and 
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and thoſe in which they differed, rendered it impoſſible 
for them to perſevere in that harmony which was ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the ſucceſs of their undertaking. 

The laſt king of Sicily and Naples was William II. 
who had married Joan, fiſter to Richard, and who, dy- 
ing without iſſue, had bequeathed his dominions to his 
paternal aunt Conſtantia, the only legitimate deſcendant 
ſurviving of Roger, the firſt fovereign of thoſe ſtates 
who had been honoured with the royal title. This prin- 
ceſs had, in expectation of that rich inheritance, been 
married to Henry VI. the reigning emperor ; but Tan- 
cred, her natural brother, had fixed ſuch an intereſt 
among the barons, that, taking advantage of Henry's 
abſence, he had acquired poſſeſſion of the throne, and 
maintained his claim, by force of arms, againſt all the 
efforts of the Germans. The approach of the cruſaders 
naturally gave him apprehenſions for his unſtable go- 
vernment ; and he was uncertan, whether he had moſt 
reaſon to dread the preſence of the French or of the Eng- 
liſn monarch. Philip was engaged in a ſtrict alliance 
with the emperor his competitor : Richard was diſguſted 
by his rigours towards the queen-dowager, whom the 
Sicilian prince had confined in Palermo; becauſe ſhe 
had oppoſed with all her intereſt his ſucceſſion to the 
crown. Tancred, therefore, ſenſible of the preſent ne- 
ceſſity, reſolved to pay court to both theſe formidable 
princes ; and he was not unſucceſsful in his endeavours. 
He perſuaded Philip that it was highly improper for him 
to interrupt his enterpriſe againit the infidels, by any at- 
tempt againſt a Chriitian ſtate: He reſtored queen Joan 
to her liberty; and even found means to make an alli- 
ance with Richard, who ſtipulated by treaty to marry 
his nephew Arthur, the young duke of Britanny, to 
one of the daughters of Tancred. But before theſe 
terms of friendſhip were ſettled, Richard, jealous both 
of Tancred and of the inhabitants of Meſſina, had taken 
up his quarters in the ſuburbs, and had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of a ſmall fort, which commanded the harbour; and he 
kept himſelf extremely on his guard againſt their enter- 
priſes. The citizens (3d October) took umbrage. Mu- 
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tual inſults and attacks paſſed between them and the Eng- 
lin: Philip, who had quartered his troops in the town, 
endeavoured to accommodate the quarrel, and held a 
ecnference with Richard for that purpoſe. While the 
two kings, meeting in the open fields, were engaged in 
diſcourſe on this ſubject, a body of thoſe Siciliaus frem - 
ed to be drawing towards them; and Richard puſhed 
forwards, in order to inquire into the reaſon of this ex- 
traordinary movement. The Engliſh, inſolent from their 
power, and inflamed with former anunotities, wanted 
but a pretence for attacking the Meilinele : They ſoon 
chaſed them off the field, drove them into the tov-n, and 
entered with them at the gates. The king employed 
his authority to reftram them from pillaging and maſſa- 
cring the defenceleſs inhabitants; but he gave orders, 
in token of his victory, that tne ſtandard of England 
ſhould be erected on the walls. Philip, who ' conſidered 
that place as his quarters, exclaimed againſt the inſult, 
and ordered ſome of his troops to pull down the ſtand= 
ard: But Richard informed him by a meſſenger, that, 
though he himſelf would willingly remove that ground 
of offence, he would not permit it to be done by others; 
and if the French king attempted ſuch an inſult upon 
him, he ſhould not lucceed but by the utmoſt etfulon of 
biood. Philip, content with this ſpecies of haughty 
ſubmiſſion, recalled his orders: The difference was ſeem- 
ingly accommodated ; but {till left the remains of ran- 
cour and jealouty in the breaſts of the two monarchs. 
Tancred, who, for his own ſccurity, defired to in- 
flame their mutual hatred, employed an artifice which 
might have been attended with conſequences ſtill 
more fatal. (1191.) He ſhewed Richard a letter, ſigned 
by the French king, and delivered to him, as he pre- 
tended, by the duke of Burgundy; in which that mo- 
narch deſired Tancred to fall upon the quarters of the 
Engliſh, and promited to affiſt him in putting them to 
the iword, as common enemies. The unwary Richard 
gave credit to the information; but was too candid not 
to betray his diſcontent to Philip, who abſolutely denied 
che letter, and charged the Sicilian prince with m_ 
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and faiſchood. Richard either was, or pretended to be, 
entirely ſatisfied, 

Leit theſe jealouſies and complaints ſhouid multiply 
between them, it was propoſed, that they ſhould, by a 
folemn treaty, obviate all future differences, and adjult 
every point that could poſſibly hercafter become a con- 
troverly between them. But this expedient ſtarted a new 
diſpute, which might have proved more dangerous than 
any of the foregoing, and which deeply concerned the 
honour of Philip's family. When Richard, in every 
treaty with the late king, inſiſted fo ſtrenuouſly on being 
allowed to marry Alice of France, he had only fought 
a pretence for quarreliing ; and never meant to take to 
his bed a princeſs ſuſpected of a criminal amour with his 
own father. After he became maſter, he no longer ſpake 
of that alliance: He even took meaſures for eſpouſing 
Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez king of Navarre, with 
whom he had become enamoured during his abode in 
Guienne: Queen Eleanor was daily expected with that 
princeſs at Meſſina: And when Philip renewed to him 
his applications for eſpouſing his filter Alice, Richard 
was obliged to give him an abſolute refuſal. It is pre- 
tended by Hoveden, and other hiftorians, that he was 
able to produce ſuch convincing proofs of Alice's infi- 
delity, and even of her having born a child to Henry, 
that her brother deſiſted from his applications, and choſe 
to wrap up the diſhonour of his tamily in filence and 
oblivion, It is certain, from the treaty itſelf, which 
remains, that, whatever were his motives, he permitted 
Richard to give his hand to Berengaria; and having 
ſettled all other contioverſies with that prince, he im- 
mediately ſet fail for the Holy Land. Richard awaited 
ſome time the arrival of his mother and bride; and 
when they joined him, he ſeparated his fleet into two 
ſquadrons, and ſet forward on his enterpriſe. Queen 
Eleanor returned to England; but Berengaria, and the 
queen-dowager of Sicily, his filter, attended him on the 
expedition, 

The Engliſh fleet, on leaving the port of Meſſina, 
met with a furious tempeit ; and the ſquadron on which 
the two princeſſes were embarked, was driven on the 
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coaſt cf Cyprus (12th April), and ſome of the veſſels 


were wrecked near Limiſſo in that ifland. Iſaac, 
prince of Cyprus, who aſſumed the magnificent title of 
Emperor, piliazed the ſhips that were ſtranded, threw 
the ſeamen and paſſengers into priſon, and even refuſed 
to the princeſſes liberty, in their dangerous fituation, of 
entering the harbour of Eimifſo. But Richard, who ar- 
rived ſoon after, took ample vengeance on him for 
the injury. He diſembarked his troops; defeated the 
tyrant, who oppoſed his landing; entered Limiſſo by 
ſtorm ; gained next day a ſecond victory; obliged Iſaac 
to ſurrender at diſcretion; and eſtabliſhed governors 
over the iſland. The Greek prince, being thrown into 
priſon and Joaded with irons, complained of the little 
regard with which he was treated : Upon which, Rich- 
ard ordered ſilver fetters to be made for him; and this 
emperor, pleaſed with the diſtinction, expreſſed a ſenſe 
of the generoſity of his conqueror. The king here 
eſpouſed Berengaria (12th May), who, immediately 
embarking, carried along with her to Paleſtine the daugh- 
ter of the Cypriot prince; a dangerous rival, Who was 
believed to have ſeduced the affections of her huſband, 
Such were the libertine character and conduct of the he- 
roes engaged in this pious enterpriſe. 5 

The Engliſh army arrived in time to partake in the 
glory of the ſiege of Acre or Ptolemais, which had been 
attacked for above two years by the united force of all 
the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, and had been defended by 
the utmoſt efforts of Saladin and the Saracens. The re- 
mains of the German army, conducted by the emperor 
Frederic, and the ſeparate bodies of adventurers who 
continually poured in from the Weſt, had enabled the 
king of Jeruſalem to form this important enterpriſe : 
But Saladin, having thrown a ftrong garriſon into the 
place, under the command of Caracos, his own maſter 
in the art of war, and moleſting the beſiegers with conti- 
nual attacks and ſallies, had protracted the ſucceſs of the 
enterpriſe, and waſted the force of his enemies, The ar- 
rival of Philip and Richard inſpired new life into the 
Chriftians ; and theſe princes, acting by concert, and 
ſharing the horour and danger of every action, gave 
hopes 


RICHARD I, = 
hopes of a final victory over the infidels, They agreed 


on this plan of operations: When the French monarch 
attacked the town, the Engliſh guarded the trenches : 
Next day, when the Englith prince conducted the aflault, 
the French ſucceeded him in providing for the ſafet y of the 
aſſailants. The emulation beiween thoſe rival kings and ri- 
val nations produced extraordinary acts of valour: Richard 
in particular, animated with a more precipitate courage 
than Philip, and more agreeabie to the romantic {pirit 
of that age, drew to himielf the general attention, and 
acquired a great and iplendid reputation. But this har- 
mony was of ſhort duration; and occaſions of diſcord 

ſoon aroſe between theſe jealous and haughty princes. 
The family of Bouillon, which had firſt been placed 
on the throne of Jerulalem, ending in a female, Fuik 
count of Anjou, grandfather to Henry II. of England, 
married the heirets of that kingdom, and tranſmitted his 
title to the younger branches of his family. The An- 
jevin race ending allo in a female, Guy de Luſignan, by 
eſpouſing Sibylla, the heireſs, had ſucceeded to the title; 
and though he loſt his kingdom by the invaſion of Sala- 
din, he was ſtill acknowledged by all the Chriftians for 
king of Jeruſalem. But as Sibylla died without iſſue, 
during the ficge of Acre, Iſabella, her younger filter, 
put in her claim to that titular kingdom, and required 
Luſignan to reſign his pretenſions to her huſband Con- 
rade marquis of Rlontferrat. Luſignan, maintaining 
that the royal title was unalienable and indefeazable, had 
recourſe to the protection of Richard, attended on him 
before he left Cyprus, and engaged him to embrace his 
cauſe. There needed no other reaſon for throwing Phi- 
lip into the party of Conrade; and the oppolite views 
ot theſe great monarchs brought faction and diſſenſion 
into the Chriſtian army, and retarded all its opera- 
tions. The Templars, the Genoele, and the Germans, 
declared for Philip and Conrade; the Flemings, the Pi- lf 
ſans, the knights of the hoipital of St. John, adhered || 
to Richard and Luſignan. But notwithſtanding theſe 
d ſputes, as the length of the ſiege had reduced the Sa- | 
racen garriſon to the Jaſt extremity, they ſurrendered 
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themſelves priſoners (12th July); ſtipulated, in return 
for their lives, other advantages to the Chriftiaus, ſuch 
as the reſtoring ot the Chriſtian priſoners, and the deli- 
very of the wocd of the true croſs *; and this great en- 
terpriſe, which had long engaged the attention of all 
Europe and Alia, was at laſt, after the Joſs of 300,000 
men, brought to 2 happy period. 

But Philip, inſtead of purſuing the hopes of farther 
conqueſt, and of redeeming the holy city from flavery, 
being diſguſted with the aſcendant aſſumed and acquired 
by Richard, and having views of many advantages 
which he might reap by his preſence in Europe, declared 
his reſolution of returning to France; and he pleaded his 
bad ſtate of health as an excuſe for his deſertion of the 
common cauſe. He left, however, to Richard, ten thou- 
{and of his troops, under the command of the duke of 
Burgundy; and he renewed his oath never to commence 
hoſtilities againſt that prince's dominions during his 
abſence. But he had no ſooner reached Italy than he 
applied, it is pretended, to pope Celeftine III. for a dif- 
penſation from this vow ; and when denied that requeſt, 
he ſtill proceeded, though after a covert manner, in a pro- 
jet, which the preſent ſituation of Engl-nd rendered 
inviting, and which gratified, in an eminent degree, 
both his reſentment and his ambition. | 

Immediately after Richard had left England, and 
begun his march to the Holy Land, the two prelates, 
whom he had appointed guardians of the realm, broke 
out into animoſities againſt each other, and threw the 
kingdom into combuſtion. Longchamp, preſumptuous 
in his nature, elated by the favour which he enjoyed 
with his maſter, and armed with the legantine com- 


* This trne croſs was Joſt in the battle of Tiberiade, to 
which it had been carried by the cruſaders for their protec- 
tion. Rigord, an author of that age, ſays, that after this diſ- 
mal event, all the children wko were born throughout all 
Chriſtendom, had only twenty or cwenty-two teeth, inſtead 
of thirty or thirty-two, which was their former comple- 
ment. | 
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miſſion, could not ſubmit to an equality with the biſhop 
of Durham : He even went ſo far as to arreſt his col- 
league, and to extort from him a reſignation of the earldom 
of Northumberland, and of his other dignities, as the 
price of his liberty. The king, informed of theſe 
difſenſions, ordered, by letters from Marſeilles, that the 
biſhop ſhouid be reinſtated in his offices; but Long- 
champ had ſtill the boldneſs to refuſe compliance, on 
pretence that he himſelt was better acquainted with the 


king's ſecret intentions. He proceeded to govern the 


kingdom by his ſole authority; to treat all the nobility 
with arrogance and to diſplay his power and riches 
with an invidious oftentation, He never travelled 
without a ſtrong guard of fifteen hundred foreign ſol- 
ders, collected from that licentious tribe with which the 
age was gencrally infeſted : Nobles and knights were 
proud of being admitted into his train: His retinue 
vwore the aſpect of royal EY : And when, in his 
progreſs through the kingdom, he lodged in any mona- 
ttery, his attendants, it is ſaid, were ſufficient to devour, 
in one night, the revenue of ſeveral years. The king, 
who was detained in Europe longer than the haughty 
prelate expected, hearing of this oſtentation, which ex- 
cceded even what the habits of that age mdulged in 
eccleſiaſtics; being alſo informed of the inſolent tyranni- 
cal conduct of his miniſter ; thought proper to reſtrain 
his power : He ſent new orders, appointing Walter 
archbiſhop of Roven, William Mareſhal earl of Strigul, 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, William Briewere, and Hugh 
Bardolf, counſellors to Longchamp, and commanding 
him to. take no meaſure of importance without their 
concurrence and approbation. But ſuch general terror 
had this man impreſſed by his violent conduct, that even 
the archbiſhop of Rouen and the earl of Strigul durſt not 
produce this mandate of the king's ; and Longchamp 
ſtill maintained an uncontrolled authority over the na- 
tion. But when he proceeded ſo far as to throw into 
piilon Geoffrey archbiſhop of York, who had oppoſed 
his meaſures, this breach of eccleſiaſtical privileges ex- 


cited ſuch an univerſal ferment, that prince John, diſ- 
guſted 
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gulted with the ſmall ſhare he poſſeſſed in the govern- 
ment, and perſonally diſobliged by Longchamp, ventur- 
ed to ſummon, at Reading, a general council of the 
nobility and prelates, and cite him to appear before 
them. Longchamp thought it dangerous to entruſt his 
perſon in their hands, and he ſhut himlelf up in the 
Tower of London; but being ſoon obliged to ſurrender 
that fortreſs, he fled beyond ſea, concealed under a fe- 
male habit, and was deprived of his offices of chancellor 
and chief juſticiary; the laſt of which was conferred on 
the archbiſhop of Rotien, a prelate of prudence and 
moderation. The commiſſion of legate, however, which 
had been renewed-to Longchamp by pope Celeſtine, ſtill 
gave him, notwithſtanding his abſence, great authority 
in the kingdom, enabied him to diſturb the government, 
and forwarded the views of Philip, who watched every 
opportunity of anncying Richard's dominions. (1192.) 
That monarch firſt attempted to carry open war into 
Normandy ; but as the French nobility refuſed to follow 
him in an invaſion of a ſtate which they had ſworn to 
proteR, and as the pope, who was the general guardian 
of all princes that had taken the croſs, threatened him 
with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, he deſiſted from his enter- 
priſe, and employed againſt England the expedient of 
ſecret policy and intrigue. He debauched prince John 
from his allegiance ; promiſed him his fitter Alice in 
marriage; offered to give him poſſeſſion of all Richard's 
tranſmarine dominions; and had not the authority of 
queen Eleanor, and the menaces of the Engliſh council, 
prevailed over the inclinations of that turbulent prince, 
he was ready to have croſſed the ſeas, and to have put 
in execution his criminal enterpriſes. 

The jealouſy of Philip was every moment excited by 
the glory which the great actions of Richard were gain» 
ing him in the Eaſt, and which, being compared to his 
own deſertion of that popular cauſe, threw a double 
luſtre on his rival. His envy, therefore, prompted him 
to obſcure that fame which he had not equalled; and he 
embraced every pretence of throwing the moſt violent 
and mot improbable calumnies on the king of * 
ö jere 
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There was a petty prince in Aſia, commonly called The 
old man of the mountain, who had acquired ſuch an aſ- 
cendant over his fanatical ſubjects, that they paid the 
molt implicit deference to his commands; efteemed 
aſſaſſination meritorious, when ſanctified by his man- 
date; courted danger, and even ccrtain death, in the 
execution of his orders; and tancied, that when they 
ſacrificed their lives for his ſake, the higheſt joys of 
paradiſe were the infallible reward of their devoted 
obedience. It was the cuſtom of this prince, when he 
imavined himſelf injured, to diſpatch ſecretly ſome of his 
ſubjects againſt the aggreſſor, to charge them with the 
execution of his revenge, to inſtruct them in every art of 
diſguiſing their purpoſe; and no precaution was ſufh- 
cient to guard any man, however powerful, againſt the 
attempts of thoſe ſubtle and determined ruffians. The 
greateſt monarchs ſtood in awe of this prince of the 
Ailathns (for that was the name of his people; whence 
the word has paſied into molt European languages), 
and jt was the higheſt indiſcretion in Conrade marquis 
of Montferrat to offend and affront him. The inhabit- 
ants of Tyre, who were governcd by that nobleman, 
had put to death ſome of this dangerous people: The 
prince demanded ſatisfaction; for, as he piqued himſelf 
on never beginning any offence, he had his regular and 
eſtabliſned formalities in requiring atonement : Conrade 
treated his meſſengers with diſdain : The prince iſſued 
the fatal orders: Two of his ſubjects, who had inſinuat- 
ed themſelves in diſguiſe among Conrade's guards, 
openly, in the ſtreets of Sidon, wounded him mortally ; 
and when they were ſeized and put to the moſt cruel 
tortures, they triumphed amidit their agonies, and re- 
joiced that they had been deſtined by Heaven to ſuffer in 
{o juſt and meritorious a cauſe. | 

Every one in Paleſtine knew from what hand the 
blow. came. Richard was entirely free from ſuſpicion. 
Though that monarch had formerly maintained the cauſe 
of Luſignan againſt Conrade, he had become ſenſible of 
the bad effects attending thoſe diſſenſions, and had 
voluntarily conferred on the former the kingdom of Cy- 
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prus, on condition that he ſhould refign to his rival all 
pretenſions to the crown of Jeruſalem. Conrade himſelf, 
with his dying breath, had recommended his widow to 
the protection of Richard; the prince of the Aflaſſing 
avowed the action in a formal narrative which he ſent 
to Europe; yet on this foundation, the king of France 
thought fit to build the molt egregious calumnies, and to 
impute to Richard the murder of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, whole elevation he had once openly oppoſed. He 
filled all Europe with excjamations againſt the crime 
appointed a guard for his own perſon, in order to detend 
himſelf againſt a like attempt; and endeavoured, by 
thele ſhailow artifices, to cover the infamy of attacking 
the dominions of a prince, whom he himſelf had deſert- 
ed, and who was engaged with fo much glory in a war, 
univerſally acknowledged to be the common cauſe of 
Chriſtendom. | | | 

But Richard's heroic actions in Paleſtine were the 
beſt apology for his conduct. The Chriſtian adventur- 
ers under his command determined, on opening the 
campaign, to attempt the fi:ge of Aſcalon, in order to 
prepare the way for that cf Jeruſalem ; and they march- 
ed along the ſea- coaſt with that intention. Saladin pur- 


poſed to intercept their paſſage; and he placed himſelf on 


the road with an army amounting to 300,000 combat- 
ants, On this occaſion was fought one of the greateſt 
battles of that age; and the moſt celebrated, tor the 
military genius of the commanders, for the number and 
valour of the troops, and for the great variety of events 
which attended it. Both the right wing of the Chriſti- 
ans, commanded by d'Aveſnes, and the left, conducted 
by the duke of Burgundy, were, in the beginning of the 
day, broken and defeated ; when Richard, who led on 
the main body, reſtored the battle; attacked the enemy 
with intrepidity and preſence of mind; performed tlie 
part both of a conſummate general and gallant foldier 
and not on; gave his two wings leiſure to recover from 
their confuſion, but obtained a complete victory over the 
Saracens, of whom forty thouſand are ſaid to have 
perithed in the field. Alcalon Won after fell into = 
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hands of the Chriſtians: Other fieges were carried on 
with equa] ſucceſs : Richard was even able to advance 
within ſight of Jeruſalem, the object of his enterpriſe ; 
when he had the mortification to find that he muſt 
ahandon all hopes of immediate ſucceſs, and mult put a 
ſtop to his career of victory. The cruſaders, animated 
with an enthuſiaſtic ardour for the holy wars, broke at 
firſt through all regards to ſafety or intereſt in the proſe- 
cution of their purpoſe; and truſting to the immediate 
aſſiſtance of Heaven, ſet nothing before their eyes but 
fame and victory in this world, and a crown of glory in 
the next. But long abſtnce from home, fatigue, diſ- 
eaſe, want, and the variety of incidents which naturally 
attend war, had gradually abated that fury, which 
nothing was able directly to withſtand ; and every one, 
except the king of England, expreſſed a deſire of ſpeedily 
returning into Europe. The Germans and the Italians 
declared their reſolution of deſiſting from the enterpriſe : 
The French were ſtill more obſtinate in this purpoſe: 
The duke of Burgundy, in order to pay court to Philip, 
took all opportunities of mortifying and oppoſing Rich- 
ard: And there appeared an abſolute neceſſity of aban- 
doning for the prelent all hopes of farther conqueſt, and 
of ſecuring the acquiſitions of the Chriſtians by an ac- 
commodation with Saladin. Richard, therefore, con- 
cluded a truce with that monarch, and ſtipulated, that 
Acre, Joppa, and other ſea- port towns of Paleſtine, ſhould 
remain in the hands of the Chriſtians, and that every 
one of that religion ſhould have liberty to perform his 
pilgrimage to Jeruſalem unmoleſted. This truce was 
concluded for three years, three months, three weeks, 
three days, and three hours ; a magical number, which 
bad probably been deviſed by the Europeans, and which 
was ſuggeſled by a ſuperſtition well fuited to the object 
er the war. 

The liberty, in which Saladin indulged the Chriſtians, 
to perform their pilgrimages to Jeruſalem, was an eaſy 
{ſacrifice on his part; and the furious wars which he 
waged in defenſe of the barren territory of Judea, were 


not with him, as with the European adventurers, the re- 
| ſult 
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prus, on condition that he ſhould reſign to his rival all 
pretenſions to the crown of Jeruſalem. Conrade himſelf, 
with his dying breath, had recommended his widow to 
the protection of Richard; the prince of the Aſſaſſins 
avowed the action in a formal narrative which he ſent 
to Europe; yet on this foundation, the king of France 


thonght fit to build the molt egregious calumnies, and to 


impute to Richard the murder of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, whole elevation he had once openly oppoſed. He 
filled all Europe with exclamations againſt the crime; 
appointed a guard for his own perſon, in order to detend 
himſelf againſt a like attempt; and endeavoured, by 
thele ſhailow artifices, to cover the infamy of attacking 
the dominions of a prince, whom he himſelf had deſert- 
ed, and who was engaged with ſo much glory in a war, 
univerſally acknowledged to be the common caule of 
Chriſtendom. c 
But Richard's heroic actions in Paleſtine were the 
beſt apolcgy for his conduct. The Chriſtian aciventur- 
ers under his command determined, on opening the 
campaign, to attempt the ſiæge of Aſcalon, in order to 
prepare the way for that of Jeruſalem ; and they march- 
ed along the ſea- coaſt with that intention. Saladin pur- 
oſed to intercept their paſſage; and he placed himſelf on 
the road with an army amounting to 300,000 combat- 


ants, On this occaſion was fought one of the greateſt 


battles of that age; and the moſt celebrated, tor the 
military genius of the commanders, for the number and 
valour of the troops, and for the great variety of events 
which attended it. Both the right wing of the Chriſti- 
ans, commanded by d'Aveſnes, and the left, conducted 
by the duke of Burgundy, were, in the beginning of the 
day, broken and defeated ; when Richard, who led on 
the main body, reſtored the battle; attacked the enemy 
with intrepidity and preſence of mind; performed tlie 
part both of a conſummate general and gallant ſoldier 
and not ont” gave his two wings leiſure to recover from 
their confuſion, but obtained a complete victory over the 
Saracens, of whom forty thouſand are faid to have 
perithed in the field. Alcalon Won after tell * 5 
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hands of the Chriſtians : Other ſieges were carried on 
with equal ſucceſs : Richard was even able to advance 
within fight of Jeruſalem, the object of his enterpriſe ; 
when he had the mortification to find that he muſt 
abandon all hopes of immediate ſucceſs, and muſt put a 
ſtop to his career of victory. The cruſaders, animated 
with an enthuſiaſtic ardour for the holy wars, broke at 
firſt through all regards to ſafety or intereſt in the proſe- 


cution of their purpoſe; and truſting to the immediate 


aſſiſtance of Heaven, ſet nothing before their eyes but 
fame and victory in this world, and a crown of glory in 
the next. But long abſtnce from home, fatigue, diſ- 


_ eaſe, want, and the variety of incidents which naturally 


attend war, had gradually abated that fury, which 
nothing was able directly to withliand ; and every one, 
except the king of England, expreſſed a defire of ſpeedily 
returning into Europe. The Germans and the Italians 
declared their reſolution of deſiſting from the enterpriſe : 
The French were ſtill more obſtinate in this purpoſe : 
The duke of Burgundy, in order to pay court to Philip, 
took all opportunities of mortifying and oppoſing Rich- 


ard: And there appeared an abſolute neceſſity of aban- 


doning for the preſent all hopes of farther conqueſt, and 
of ſecuring the acquiſitions of the Chriſtians by an ac- 
commodation with Saladin. Richard, therefore, con- 
cluded a truce with that monarch, and ſtipulated, that 
Acre, Joppa, and other ſea- port towns of Paleſtine, ſhould 
remain in the hands of the Chriſtians, and that every 
one of that religion ſhould have liberty to perform his 
pilgrimage to Jeruſalem unmoleſted. This truce was 
concluded for three years, three months, three weeks, 
three days, and three hours; a magical number, which 
bad probably been deviſed by the Europeans, and which 
was ſuggeſled by a ſuperſtition well ſuited to the object 
cc the war. 

The liberty, in which Saladin indulged the Chriſtians, 
to perform their pilgrimages to Jerulalem, was an eaſy 
{ſacrifice on his part; and the furious wars which he 
wazed in defenſe of the barren territory of Judea, were 
not with him, as with the European adventurers, the 4 

| ſult 
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ſult of ſuperſtition, but of policy. The advantage in- 


deed of ſcience, moderation, humanity, was at that time 


entirely on the fide of the Saracens ; and this gallant 
emperor, in particular, diſplayed, during the courſe of 
the war, a ſpirit and generoſity, which even his bigotted 
enemies were obliged to acknowledge and admire. 
Richard, equally martial and brave, carried with him 
more of the barbarian character; and was guilty of acts 
of terocity, which threw a ſtain on his celebrated victo- 
ries. When Saladin refuſed to ratify the capitulation 
of Acre, the king of England ordered all his priſoners, to 
the number of five thouſand, to be butchered ; and the 
Saracens found themſclves obliged to retaliate upon the 
Chriftians by a like cruelty. Saladin died at Damaſcus 
ſoon after. concluding this truce with the princes of the 
cruſade: It is memorable, that, before he expired, he 
ordered his winding-thect to be carried as a ſtandard 
through every ſtreet of the city; while a crier went be- 
fore, and proclaimed with a loud voice, This is all that 
remains to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the Eafl. 
By his laſt will he ordered charities to, be diſtributed to 
the poor, without diſtinction of Jew, Chriſtian, or 

Mahometan. 3 
There remained, after the truce, no buſineſs of im- 
portance to detain Richard in Paleſtine; and the intelli- 
gence which he received, concerning the intrigues of his 
brother John, and thoſe of the king of France, made him 
ſenſible, that his preſence was neceſſary in Europe. As 
he dared not to paſs through France, he ſailed to the 
Adriatic; and being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he put 
on the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, with a purpoſe of taking his 
Journey ſecretly through Germany. Purſued by the 
governor of Iſtria, he was forced out of the direct road 
to England, and was ohliged to paſs by Vienna; where his 
expenſes and liberalities b-trayed the monarch in the habit 
of the pilgrim ; and be was arreſted (zoth December) 
by orders of Leopold duke of Auſtria. This prince had 
ſerved under Richard at the ſiege of Acre; but being diſ- 
guſted by ſome infult of that havghty monarch, he was 
10 ungenerous as to {cize the preſent opportunity of 
. gratifying 
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oratifying at once his avarice and revenge; and he threw 
the king into priſon (1193). The emperor Henry VI. 
who allo conſidered Richard as an enemy, on account of 
the alliance contracted by him with Tancred king of Si- 
cily, diſpatched meſſengers to the duke of Auſtria, re- 
quired the royal captive to be delivered to him, and ſti- 
pulated a large ſum of money as a reward tor this ſervice. 
Thus the king of England, who had filled the whole 
world with his renown, found himſelf, during the moſt cri- 
tical ſtate of his affairs, confined in a dungeon, and loaded 
with irons in the heart of Germany, and entirely at the 
mercy of his enemies, the baſeſt and molt ſordid of mankind. 

The Engliſh council was aftomiſhed on receiving this 
fatal intelligence, and foreſaw all the dangerous conſe- 
quences which might naturally ariſe from that event. 

he queen dowager wrote reiterated letters to pope Ce- 
leſtine, exclaiming againſt the injury which her ſon had 
ſuſtained ; repreſenting the impiety of detaining in priſon 
the moſt illuſtrious prince that had yet carried the ban: 
ners of Chriſt into the Holy Land; claiming the pro- 
tection of the apoſtolic ſee, which was due even to the 
meaneſt of thoſe adventurers ; and upbraiding the pope, 
that, in a cauſe where juſtice, religion, and the dignity 
of the church, were ſo much concerned, a cauſe which 
it might well befit his holineſs himſeif to ſupport by 
taking in perſon a journey to Germany, the ſpiritual 
thunders ſheuld fo long be ſuſpended over thoſe ſacrile- 
glous offenders. The zeal of Celeſtine correſponded 
not to the impatience of the queen-mother;z and the re- 
gency of England were, for a long time, left to ſtruggle 
alone with all their domeſtic and foreign enemies. 

The king of France, quickly informed of Richard's 
confinement by a meſſage from the emperor, prepared 
himſelf to take advantage of the incident, and he employ- 
ed cvery means of force and intrigue, of war and nege- 
tiation, againſt the dominions and the perſon of his un- 
tortunate rival. He revived the calumny of Richard's 
aflaitnating the marquis of Montferrat; ard by that 
abiurd pretence he induced his barons to violate their 
VOL, u. F 8 oaths, 
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oaths, by which they engaged, that, during the cruſade, 
they never would, on any account, attack the dominions 
of the king of England. He made the emperor the 
largeſt offers, if he would deliver into his hands the 
royal priſoner, or at leaſt detain him in perpetual cap- 
tivity : He even formed an alliance by marriage with 
the king of Denmark, deſired that the ancient Daniſh 
claim to the crown of England ſhould be transferred to 
him, and ſolicited a ſupply of ſhipping to maintain it. 
But the moſt ſucceſsful of Philip's negotiations was with 

rince John, who forgetting every tie to his brother, 
his ſovereign and his benefactor, thought of nothing 
but how to make his own advantage of the public cala- 
mities. That traitor, on the firſt invitation from the 
court of France, ſuddenly went abroad, had a conference 
with Philip, and made a treaty, of which the object was 
the perpetual ruin of his unhappy brother. He ſtipulated 
to deliver into Philip's hands a great part of Normandy ; 
he received, in return, the inveltiture of all Richard's 
tranſmarine dominions ; and it is reported by ſeveral 


hiſtorians, that he even did homage to the French king 


for the crown of England. | 

In conſequence of this treaty, Philip invaded Nor- 
mandy; and by the treachery of John's emiſſaries, made 
himſelf maſter, without oppoſition, of many fortreſſes, 
Neufchatel, Neauflle, Giſors, Pacey, Ivrce : He ſub— 
dued the counties of Eu and Aumaie; and advancing 
to form the ſiege of Rouen, he threatened to put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword, if they dared to make reſiſt- 
ance. Happily Robert ear] of Leiceſter appeared in 
that critical moment ; a gallant nobleman, who had ac- 
quired great honour during the cruſade, and who, being 
more fortunate than his maſter in finding his paſſage 
homewards, took on him the command in Rowen, and 
exerted himſelf, by his exhortations and example, to 
infuſe courage into the diſmayed Normans. Philip 


was repulſed in every attack ; the time of ſervice from 


his vaſials expired ; and he conſented to a truce with the 


Engliſh regency, received in return the promiſe of 
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20,000 marks, and had four caſtles put into his hands, 
as lecurity for the payment. 

Prince John, who, with a view of increaſing the ge- 
neral confuſion, went over to England, was Mill leſs 
tucceſsful in his enterpriſes. He was only able to make 
himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Windſor and Walling- 
ford ; but when he arrived in London, and claimed the 
kingdom as heir to his brother, of whoſe death he pre- 
tended to have received certain intelligence, he was re- 
jected by all the barons, and meaſures were taken to op- 
poſe and ſubdue him. The juſticiaries, ſupported by 
the general affection of the people, provided fo well for 
the defenſe of the kingdom, that John was obliged, 
after ſome fruitleſs efforts, to conclude a truce with 
them; and before its expiration, he thought it prudent 
to return into France, where he openly avowed his alli- 
ance with Philip. | 

Meanwhile the high ſpirit of Richard ſuffered in 
Germany every Kind of inſult and indignity. The 
French ambaſſadors, in their maſter's name, renounced 
him as a vaſſal to the crown of France, and declared all 
his fiefs to be forfeited in his liege lord. The emperor, 
that he might render him more impatient for the recove- 
ry of his liberty, and make him ſubmit to the payment 
of a larger ranſom, treated him with the greateſt ſeverity, 
and reduced him to a condition worle than that of the 
meaneſt malefactor. He was even produced before the 
diet of the empire at Worms, and accuſed by Henry of 
many criunes and miſdemeanors; of making an alliance 
with Tancred, the uſurper of Sicily; of turning the 
arms of the cruſade againſt a Chriſtian prince, and ſub- 
duing Cyprus ; of affronting the duke of Auſtria before 
Acre; of obſtructing the progreſs of the Chriſtian arms 
by his quarrels with the king of France; of aſſaſſinating 
Conrade marquis of Montferrat; and of concluding 
a truce with Saladin, and leaving Jeruſalem in the hands 
of the Saracen emperor. Richard, whoſe ſpirit was not 
broken by his misfortunes, and whoſe genius was rather 
rouſed by theſe frivolous or ſcandalous imputations 3 
after premiſing, that his dignity exempted him from an- 
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ſwering before any juriſdiction, except that of Heaven 
yet condeſcended, for the fake of his reputation, to juſ- 


tify his conduct before that great aſſembly. He obſerved, 


that he had no hand in Tancred's elevation, and only 
concluded a treaty with a prince, whom he found in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne : That the king, or rather tyrant 
of Cyprus, had provoked his indignation by the moſt 
ungenerous and unjuſt proceedings; and though he 
chaſtiſed this aggreſſor, he had not retarded a moment 
the progreſs of his chief enterpriſe : That if he had at 
any time been wanting in civility to the duke of Auſtria, 
he had already been ſufficiently puniſhed for that ſally 
of paſſion; and it better became men embarked together 
in ſo holy a caule, to forgive each other's infirmities, 
than to purſue a ſlight offence with ſuch unrelenting 


vengeance: That it had ſufficiently appeared by the 


event, whether the king of France or he were more zeal- 
ous for the conqueſt of the Holy Land, and were moſt 
likely to ſacrifice private paſſions and animoſities to that 
great object: That if the whole tenor of his life had 
not ſhewn him incapable of a baſe aſſaſſination, and juſti- 
fied him for that imputation in the eyes of his very ene- 
mies, it was in van for him, at preſent, to make his 
apology, or plead the many irrefragable arguments 
which he could produce in his own favour : And that, 
however he might regret the neceſſity, he was ſo far 
from being aſhamed of his truce with Saladin, that he 
rather gloried in that event; and thought it extremely 
honourable, that, thovgh abandoned by all the world, 
ſupported only by his own courage and by the ſmall 


remains of his national troops, he could yet obtain ſuch 


conditions from the moſt powerful and moſt warlike em- 
peror that the Eaft had ever yet produced. Richard, 
after thus deigning to apologiſe for his conduct, burſt 
out into indignation at the cruel treatment which he had 
met with; that he, the champion of the croſs, ſtil] wear- 
ing that honourable badge, ſhould, after expending the 
blood and treaſure of his ſubje&s in the commen cauſe of 
Chriſtendom, be intercepted by Chriftian princes in his 


return to his own country, be thrown into a dungeon, 
be 
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be loaded with irons, be obliged to plead his cauſe, as if 
he were a ſubject and a malefactor; and, what he ſtill 
more regretted, be thereby prevented from making pre- 
parations for a new cruſade, which he had projected, 
after the expiration of the truce, and from redeeming 
the ſepulchre of Chriſt, which had ſo long been profaned 
by the deminion of infidels. The ſpirit and eloquence 
of Richard made ſuch impreſſion on the German princes, 
that they exclaimed Joudly againſt the conduct of the 
emperor ; the pope threatened him with excommanica- 
tion; and Henry, who had hearkened to the propoſals of 
the king of France and prince John, found that it would 
be impracticable for him to execute his and their baſe 
purpoſes, or to detain the king of England any longer in 
captivity. He therefore concluded with him a treaty for 
his ranſom, and agreed to reſtore him to his freedom for 
tlie ſum of 150,000 marks, about 300,000 pounds of 
our preſent money z of which 100,000 marks were to be 
paid before he received his liberty, and ſixty- ſeven 
hoſtages delivered for the remainder. The emperor, as 
if to gloſs over the infamy of this tranſaction, made at 
the ſame time a preſent to Richard of the kingdom of 
Arles, comprehending Provence, Dauphiny, Narbonne, 
and other ſtates, over which the empire had ſome anti- 
quated claims; a preſent which the king very wiſely 

neglected. EY 
The captivity of the ſnperior lord was one of the caſes 
provided for by the teudal tenures; and all the vaſſals 
were in that event obl'ged to give an aid for his ranſom. 
Twenty fhillings were therefore levied on each knight's 
tce in England; but as this money came in ſlowly, and 
was not ſufficient for the intended purpoſe, the volun- 
tary zeal of the people readily ſupplied the deficiency. 
The churches and monaſteries melted down their plate, 
to the amount of 30,000 marks ; the biſhops, abbots, 
and nobles, paid a fourth of their yearly rent; the 
parochial clergy contributed a tenth of their tithes : 
And the requiſite ſum being thus collected, queen 
Eleanor, and Walter archbiſhop of Rouen, ſet out with 
it tor Germany (1194, 4th February) ; paid.the _ 
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to the emperor and the duke of Auſtria at Mentz ; de. 
livered them hoftages for the remainder , and freed 
Richard from captivity. His eſcape was very critical, 
Henry had been detected in the aſſaſſination of the biſhop 
of Liege, and in an attempt of a like nature on the 
duke of Louvaine ; and finding himſelf extremely ob- 
noxious to the German princes on account of theſe 
odious practices, he had determined to ſeek ſupport 
from an alliance with the king of France; to detain 
Richard, the enemy of that prince, in perpetual capti— 
vity ; to keep in his hands the money which he had 
already received for his ranſom 3 and to extort freſh 
ſums from Philip and prince John, who were very 
liberal in their offers to him. He therefore gave orders 
that Richard ſhould be purſued and arreſted ; but the 
king, making all imaginable haſte, had already em- 
barked at the mouth of the Schelde, and was out of 
fight of land, when the meſſengers of the emperor 
reached Antwerp. | 

The joy of the Engliſh was extreme on the appear- 
ance of their monarch (2oth March), who had ſuffered 
ſo many calamities, who had acquired fo much glory, 
and who had ſpread the reputation of their name into 
the fartheſt Eaſt, whither their fame had never before 
been able to extend. He gave them, ſoon after his 
arrival, an opportunity of publicly diſplaying their 
exultation, by ordering himſelf to be crowned anew at 
W incheſter ; as if he intended, by that ceremony, to 
reinſtate himſelf in his throne, and to wipe off the ig - 
nominy of his captivity. Their ſatisfaction was not 
damped, even when he declared his purpoſe of reſuming 
all thoſe exorbitant grants, which he had been neceſſi- 
tated to make before his departure tor the Holy Land. 
The barons alſo, in a great council, confiſcated, on 
account of his treaſon, all prince John's pollefſions in 
England; and they aſſiſted the king in reducing the 
fortreſſes which ſtill remained in the hands of his bro- 
ther's adherents. Richard, having ſettled every thing 
in England, paſſed over with an army into Normandy ; 


being impaticnt to make war on Philip, and to revenge 
: himſelf 
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himſelf for the many injuries which he had received 
from that monarch. As ſoon as Philip heard of the 
king's deliverance from captivity, he wrote to his con- 
tederate John, in theſe terms: Take care of yourſelf : 
The dewil is broken looſe. 

When we conſider ſuch powerful and martial mo- 
narchs, inflamed with perſonal animoſity againſt each 
other, enraged by mutual injuries, excited by rivalſhip, 
impelled by oppoſite intereſts, and inſtigated by the 
pride and violence of their own temper ; our curioſity 
is naturally raiſed, and we expect an obſtinate and ſuri- 
ous war, diſtinguiſhed by the greateſt events, and con- 
cluded by ſome remarkable cataſtrophe. Yet are the 
incidents, which attend thoſe hoſtilities, fo frivolous, 
that ſcarce any hiſtorian can entertain ſuch a paſſion for 
military deſcriptions as to venture on a detail of them: 
A certain proof of the extreme weakneſs of princes in 
thoſe ages, and of the little authority they poſſeſſed 
over their refractory vaſſals ! . The whole amount of the 
exploits on both ſides is, the taking of a caſtle, the ſur- 
priſe of a ſtraggling party, a rencounter of horſe, which 
reſembles more a rout than a battle. Richard obliged 
Philip to raiſe the ſiege of Verneuil ; he took Loches, 
a ſmall town in Anjou; he made himſelt maſter of 
Beaumont, and ſome other places of little conſequence z 
and after theſe trivial exploits, the two kings began 
already to hold conterences for an accommodation. 
Philip inſiſted that, if a general peace were concluded, 
the barons on each fide ſhould, for the future, be pro- 
hibited from carrying on private wars againſt each other: 
But Richard replied, that this was a right claimed by 
his vaſſals, and he could not debar them from it. After 
this fruitleſs negotiation, there enſued an action between 


the French and Englſh cavalry at Fretteval, in which 


the former were routed, and the king of France's car- 
tulary and records, which commonly at that time at- 
tended his perſon, were taken. But this victory leading 
to no important advantages, a truce for a year was at 
laſt, from mutual weakneſs, concluded between the 
two monarchs, 
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During this war, prince John deſerted from Philip, 
threw himſelf at his brother's feet, craved pardon for 
his offences, and by the interceſſion of queen Eleanor 
was received into favour. I forgive him, faid the king, 
and hope I fhall as eaſily forget his injuries, as he will 
any pardon. John was incapable even of returning to 
his duty, without committing 2 baſeneſs. Betore he 
left Philip's party, he invited to dinner all the officers 
of the garriſon which that prince had placed in the 
citadel of Evreux; he maſſacred them during the enter. 
tainment; fell, with the aſſiſtance of the townſrnen, on 
the garriſon, whom he put to the ſword ; and then 
delivered up the place to his brother. | | 

The king of France was the great object of Richard's 
reſentment and animoſity : The conduct of John, as 
well as that of the emperor and duke of Auſtria, had 
been fo baſe, and was expoſed to ſuch genera] odium 
and reproach, that the king deemed himſelf ſufficiently 
revenged for their injuries; and he ſeems never to have 
entertained any project of vengeance againſt any of 
them. The duke of Auſtria, about this time, having 
cruſhed his leg by the fall of his horſe at a tournament, 
was thrown into a fever; and being ſtruck, on the ap- 
proaches of death, with remorſe for his injuſtice to Ri- 


chard, he ordered, by will, all the Engliſh hoſtages in his 


hands to be ſet at liberty, and the remainder of the debt 


due to him to be remitted : His ſon, who ſeemed inclined 


to diſobey theſe orders, was conſtrained by his eccleſi- 
aftics to execute them. "The emperor allo made ad- 


voances for Riciard's friendſhip (1195), and offered to 
give him a diſcharge of all the debt nor yet paid to him, 


provided he would enter into an offenſive alliance againſt 
the king of France; a propoſal which was very ac- 
ceptable to Richard, and was greedily embraced by 


him. The treaty with the emperor took no effect; but 


it ſerved to rekindle the war between France and Eng- 
land before the expiration of the truce. This war was 
not dil Magnin by any more remarkable incidents 
than the foregoing. After mutually ravaging the open 
country, and taking a few inſignificant caſtles, wet two 
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| kings concluded a peace at Louviers, and made an ex- 
change of ſome territories with each other. (1196.) 
Their inability to wage war occaſioned the peace: Their 
mutual antipathy engaged them again in war before two 
months expired. Richard imagined, that he had now 
found an opportunity of gaining great advantages over 
his rival, by forming an alliance with the counts of 
Flanders, Toulouſe, BoJogne, Champagne, and other 
conſiderable vaſſals of the crown of France. But he 
ſoon experienced the infincerity of thoſe princes ;z and 
was not able to make any impreſſion on that kingdom, 
while governed by a monarch of ſo much vigour and 
activity as Philip. The moſt remarkable incident of 
this war was the taking priſoner in battle the biſhop of 
Beauvais, a martial prelate, who was of the family of 
Dreux, and a near relation of the French king's. 
Richard, who hated that biſhop, threw him into priſon, 
and loaded him with irons; and when the pope de- 
manded his liberty, ard claimed him as his ſon, the 
king lent to his holineſs the coat of mail which the pre- 
late had worn in battle, and which was all beſmeared 
with blood : And he replied to him, in the terms em- 
ployed by Jacob's ſons to that patriarch, This hawe we 
found: Know now whether it be thy ſon's coat or no. 
This new war between England and France, though 
carried on with ſuch animoſity that both kings frequently 
put out the eyes of their priſoners, was ſoon finiſhed by 
a truce of five years; and immediately after ſigning 
this treaty, the kings were ready, on ſome new offence, 
to break out again into hoſtilities ; when the mediation 
of the cardinal of St. Mary, the pope's legate, ac- 
commodated the difference. This prelate even engaged 
the princes to commence a treaty for a more durable 
peace; but the death of Richard put an end to the 
negotiation. 8 

(1199.) Vidomar viſcount of Limoges, a vaſſal of 
the king's, had found a treaſure, of which he ſent part 
to that prince as a preſent. Richard, as fuperior lord, 
claimed the whole ; and, at the head of ſome Braban- 
Fons, beſieged the viſcount in the caſtle of Chalus, 
near 
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near Limoges, in order to make him comply with his 
demand. The garriſon offered to ſurrender ; but the 
king replied, that, ſince he had taken the pains to come 
thither and beſiege the place in perſon, he would take 
it by force, and would hang every one of them. The 
ſame day, Richard, accompanied by Marcadce, leader 
of his Brabangens, approached the caſtle in order to 
ſurvey it; when one Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, 
took aim at him, and pierced his ſhoulder with an arrow. 
The king, however, gave orders for the aſſault (28th 
March), took the place, and hanged all the garriſon, 
except Gourdon, who had wounded him, and whom 
he reſerved for a more deliberate and more cruel ex- 
ecution. 

The wound was not in itſelf dangerous; but the 
unſkilfulnets of the ſurgeon made it mortal: He fo 
rankled Richard's ſhouJder in pulling out the arrow, 
that a gangrene enſued; and that prince was now 
ſenſible that his life was drawing towards a period, 
He ſent fer Gourdon, and aſked him, Wretch, vba; 
hawe J ever done to you, to oblige you to ſeck my life ? 
— What have you done to me ? replied coolly the 
Priſoner : You killed with your own hands my father 
aud my two brothers; and you intended to have hanged 
myſelf : I am new in your power, and you may take 
revenge, by inflicting ou me the moſt ſevere torments : 
But I fhall endure them all with Fleaſur e, provided TI 
can think that I have been fo happy as to rid the world 
of ſuch a nuiſance. Richard, fruck with the reaſona- 
bleneſs of this reply, and humbled by the near approach 
of death, ordered Gourdon to be ſet at liberty, and a 
ſum of money to be given him; but Marcadée, un- 
known to him, ſeized the unhappy man, flayed him 
alive, and then hapged him. Richard died (6th April) 
in the tenth year of his reign, and the forty- ſecond of 
his age; and he leſt no iſſue behind him. 

The moſt ſhining part of this prince's character are 
his military talents. No man, even in that romantic 
age, carried perſonal courage and intrepidity to a greater 
height; and this quality gained him the appellatioy _ 

the 
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the lion-hearted, cœur de lion. He paſſionately loved 
glory, chiefly military glory; and as his conduct in 
the fieid was not inferior to his valour, he ſeems to 
have poſſeſſed every talent neceſſary for acquiring it. 
His reſentments alſo were high; his pride unconquer- 
able; and his ſubjetts, as well as his neighbours, had 
therefore reaſon to apprehend, from the continuance of 
his reign, a perpetual ſcene of blood and violence. 
Of an impetuous and vehement ſpirit, he was diftin- 
guiſhed by all the good, as well as the bad qualities, 
incident to that character: He was open, frank, gene- 
rous, fincere, and brave; he was revengetul, domi- 
ncering, ambitious, haughty, and cruel z and was thus 
better calculated to dazzie men by the fplendour of his 
enterpriſes, than either to promote their happineſs or 
his own grandeur, by a ſound and well-regulated policy. 
As military talents make great impreſſion on the people, 
he ſeems to have been much beloved by his Engiith 
ſubjects; and he is remarked to have been the firſt 
prince of the Norman line that bore any fincere regard 
to them, He paſſed however only four months of his 
reign in that kingdom: The cruſade employed him 
near three years; he was detained about fourteen months 
in captivity ; the reſt of his reign was ſpent either in 
war, or preparations for war, againſt France; and he 
was fo pleated with the fame which he had acquired in 
the Eaſt, that he determined, notwithſtanding his paſt 
misfortunes, to have farther exhauſted his kingdom, 
and to have expoſed himſelf to new hazards, by con- 
ducting another expedition againſt the infidels. 

Though the Engliſh pleaſed themſelves with the glory 
which the king's martial genius procured them, his 
reign was very oppreſhve, and ſomewhat arbitrary, by 
the high taxes which he levied on them, and often with - 
out conſent of the ſtates or great council. In the ninth 


year of his reign, he levied five ſhillings on each hyde 
of land; and becauſe the clergy refuſed to contribute 
their ſhare, he put them out of the protection of law, 
and ordered the civil courts to give them no ſentence 
for any debts which they might claim. Twice in his 


reign he ordered all his charters to be faled anew, * 
the 
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the parties to pay fees for the renewal. It is ſaid that 
Hubert, his juſticiary, ſent him over to France, in the 
ſpace of two years, no leſs a ſum than 1,100,000 marks, 
beſides bearing all the charges of the government in 
England. But this account is quite incredible, unleſs 
we {uppoſe that Richard made a thorough dilapida- 
tion of the demeſnes of the crown, which it is not likely 
he could do with any advantage after his former re- 
ſumption of all grants. A king, who poſlefled ſuch a 
revenue, could never have endured fourteen months 
captivity, for not paying 150,000 marks to the emperor, 
and be obliged at laſt to leave hoſtages for a third of 
the ſum. The prices of commodities in this reign 
are alſo a certain proof that no ſuch enormous {um 
could be levied on the people. A hyde of land, or 
about a hundred and twenty acres, was commonly 
let at twenty ſhillings a year, money of that time. 
As there were 243, 600 hydes in England, it is ealy 
to compute the amount of all the landed rents of the King- 
dom. The general and itated price of an ox was four 
ſhillings ; of a labouring horſe the ſame ; of a ſow, one 
ſhilling; of a ſheep with fine wool, ten-pence ; with 
coarſe wool, ſix-pence. Theſe commodit:es ſeem not 
to have advanced in their prices ſince the conqueſt *, 
and to have ſtill been ten times cheaper than at pre- 
ſent. - | 

Richard renewed the ſevere laws againit tranſgreſſors 
in bis foreſts, whom he puniſhed by caſtration and put- 
ting out their eyes, as in the reign of his great-grand- 
father. He eſtabliſhed by law one weight and meaſure 
throughout his kingdom: A uſeful inftitution, which 
the mercenary diſpoſition and neceſſities of his ſucceſſor 
engaged him to diſpenſe with tor money. 

The diſorders in London, derived from its bad po- 
lice, had riſen to a great height during this reign ; and 
in the year 1196, there ſeemed to be formed (o regular 
a conſpiracy among the numerous malefactors, as threat- 
ened the city with deſtruction. There was one Wil- 
liam Fitz-Oſbert, cemmonly called Long-beard, a 
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lawyer, who had rendered himſelf extremely popular 
among the lower rank of citizens; and, by defending 
them on all occaſions, had acquired the appellation of 
the advocate or ſaviour of the poor. He exerted his 
authority, by injuring and inſulting the more ſubſtan- 
tial citizens, with whom he lived in a ſtate of hoſtility, 
and who were every moment expoſed to the moſt out- 
rageous violences from him and his licentious emiſfaries, 
Murders were daily committed in the ſtreets ; houſes 
were broken open and pillaged in day-light; and it is 
pretended that no leſs than fifty- two thouſand per- 
ſons had entered into an aſſociation, by which the 
bound themſelves to obey all the orders of this danger- 
ous ruffian. Archbiſhop Hubert, who was then chief 
juſticiary, ſummoned him before the council to anſwer 
for his conduct; but he came ſo well attended, that 
no one durſt accuſe him, or give evidence againſt him; 
and the primate, finding the impotence of law, content. 
ed himſelf with exacting from the citizens hoſtages 
for their good behaviour. He kept, however, a watch- 
ful eye on Fitz-Oſbert; and ſeizing a favourable oppor- 
tunity, attempted to commit him to cuſtody ; but the 
criminal, murdering one of the public officers, eſcaped 
with his concubine to the church of St. Mary le 
Bow, where he defended himſelf by force of arms. 
He was at laſt forced from his retreat, condemned, and 
executed, amidſt the regrets of the populace, who were 
ſo devoted to his memory, that they ſtole his gibbet, 
paid the ſame veneration to it as to the croſs, and were 
equally zealous in propagating and atteſting reports of 
the miracles wrought by it. But though the ſectaries 
of this ſuperſtition were puniſhed by the juſticiary, it 
received ſo little encouragement from the eftabliſhed 
clergy, whoſe property was endangered by ſuch ſe- 
ditious practices, that it ſuddenly ſunk and va- 
niſhed. | f 

It was during the cruſades, that the cuſtom of uſing 
coats of arms was firſt introduced into Europe. The 
knights, caſed up ia arn.our, had no way to make 
themſelves be known and diſtinguiſhed in battle, but 
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by the devices on their ſhields ; and theſe were gra- 
dually adopted by their poſterity and families, who were 
proud of the pious and military enterpriſes of their an- 
celtors. e | 

King Richard was, a paſſionate lover of poetry: 
There even remain: ſome poetical works of his. compo- 
ſition: And he bears a rank among the Provengal poets 
or Trobadores, who were the firſt of the modern Euro- 
peans that diſtinguiſhed themſelves by attempts of that 
nature. | 
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Acceſſion of the ling His marriage=War with France 
— Murder of Arthur duke of Britanny—The king ex- 
pelled the French provinces —The king's quarrel with 
dhe court of Rome—Cardinal Langton appointed arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury —Interdidt of the kingdom—E x- 
eommunication of the king—The king's ſubmiſſion to 
We 1 of the baron. Inſurrection of 

the baron. Magna ECharta—Renewal of the civil 
&rar5—Princs Eecvis called ocuer.— Deati - aud cha- 
adder of the king. ä 


1H noble and free genius of the aneients, which 
made the government of a ſingle perſon be always 
regarded as a ſpecies of tyranny and uſurpation, and 
kept them from forming any conception. of a legal 
and regular monarchy, had rendered them entirely igno- 
rant both of the rights of primogentture and a repreſent- 
ation in ſucceſſion; inventions ſo neceſſary for pre- 
ſerving order in the lines of princes, for obviating the 
evils of civil diſcord and of uſurpation, and for be- 
getting moderation in that ſpecies of government, by 
giving ſecurity to the ruling. fovereign, Theſe in- 
— | novations 
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novations aroſe from the feudal law; which, firſt in- 
troducing the right of primogeniture, made ſuch a diſ- 
tinction between the families of the elder and younger 
brothers, that the ſon of the former was thought en- 
titled to fucceed to his grandfather, preferably to his 
uncles, though nearer allied to the deceaſed monarch. 
But thongh this progreſs of ideas was natural, it 
was gradual. In the age of which we treat, the prac- 
tice of repreſentation was indeed introduced, but not 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed ; and the minds of men fluc- 
tuated between appoſite principles. Richard, when he 
entered on the holy war, declared his nephew, Arthur 
duke of Britanny, his fucceſſor; and by a formal deed 
he ſet aſide, in his favour, the title of his brother John, 
who was younger than Geoffrey, the father of that 
prince. But John ſo little acquieſced in that deitination, 
that, when he gained the aſcendant in the Englith mi- 
miltry, by e e No the chancellor and great 
juſticiary, he engaged all the Engliſh barons to ſwear 
that they would maintain his right of ſucceſſion; and 
Richard, on his return, took no ſteps towards reſtoring 
or ſecuring the order which he had at finſt eftabliſh- 
ed. He was even careful, by his laſt will, to declare 
his brother john heir to all his dominions ; whether, 
that he now thought Arthur, who was only twelve years 
-of age, incapable of afſerting his claim againſt John's 
faction, or was influenced by Eleanor, the queen- 
mother, who hated Conſtantia, mother of the young 
duke, and who dreaded the credit which that princels 
would naturally acquire # her ſon ſhould mount the 
throne. The zathority of a teſtament was great in that 
age, even where the fucceſhon of a kingdom was con- 
cerned; and Jokn had reaſon to hope that this title, 
Joined to his plauſible right in other reſpects, would 
enſure him the ſucceſſion. But the idea of repreſenta- 
tion ſeems to have made, at this time, greater progreſs 
in France than in England: The barons of the tranſ- 
marine provinces, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, im- 
mediately declared in favour of Arthur's title, and ap- 
plied for aſſiſtance to the French monarch as their ſu- 
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perior lord. Philip, who deſired only an occaſion te 
embarraſs John, and diſmember his dominions, em- 
braced the cauſe of the young duke of Britanny, took 
him under his protection, and ſent him to Paris to 
be educated, along with his own fon Lewis. In this emer- 
gence, John haſtened to eſtabliſh his authority in the 
chief members of the monarchy; and after ſending 
Eleanor into Poiftou and Guienne, where her right was 
inconteſtable, and was readily acknowledged, he hur- 


ried to Roiten, and having ſecured the dutchy of Nor- 


mandy, he paſſed over, without loſs of time, to Eng- 
land. Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, William Ma- 
reſchal earl of Strigul, who alſo paſſes by the name of 
ear] of Pembroke, and Geoffrey Fitz-Peter the juſti- 
ciary, the three moſt favoured miniſters of the late king, 
were already engaged on his fide; and the ſubmiſſion 
or acquieſcence of all the other barons put him, with- 
out oppoſition, in poſſeſſion of the throne. | 

The king {con returned to France, in order to con- 
duct the war againſt Philip, and to recover the re- 
volted provinces from his nephew Arthur. The al- 
Jiances which Richard had formed with the earl of 
Flanders, and other potent French princes, thongh they 
had not been very effe&tual, ſtill ſubſiſted, and enabled 
John to defend himſelf againſt all the efforts of his 
enemy. In an action between the French and Fle- 
mings, the ele& biſhop of Cambray was taken pri- 
ſoner by the former; and when the cardinal of Capua 
claimed his liberty, Philip, inſtead of complying, re- 
proached him with the weak efforts which he had em- 

loyed in favour of the biſhop of Beauvais, who was 
in a like condition. The legate, to ſhew his impartiality, 
laid at the ſame time the kingdom of France and the 
dutchy of Normandy under an interdi&t ; and the two 
kings found themſelves obliged to make an exchange of 


theſe military prelates. 


(1200.) Nothing enabled the king to bring this war 


to a happy iſſue ſo much as the {cIhſh intriguing cha- 


rater of Philip, who acted in the provinces that had 
declared for Arthur, without any regard to the 4 
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tercſts of that prince. Conſtantia, ſeized with a violent 
jealouſy that he intended to uſurp the entire dominion 
of them, found means to carry off ber ſon ſecretly 
from Paris: She put him into the hands of his uncle; 
reſtored the provinces which had adhered to the young 
prince; and made him do homage for the dutchy of 
Britanny, which was regarded as a rere-fief of Nor- 
mandy. From this incident, Philip ſaw that he could 
not hope to make any progreſs againſt John; and being 
threatened with an interdict on account of his irre- 
gular divorce from Ingelburga, the Daniſh princeſs 
whom he had eſpouſed, he became deſirous of conclud- 
ing a peace with England. After ſome fruitleſs con- 
ferences, the terms were at laſt adjuſted; and the two 
monarchs ſeemed in this treaty to have an intention, be- 
ſides ending the preſeat quarrel, of preventing all fu- 
ture cauſes of difeord, and of obviating every contro- 
verſy which could hereafter ariſe between them. They 
adjuſted the limits of all their territories ; mutually ſe- 
cured the intereſts of their vaſſals; and, to render 
the union more durable, Johs gave his niece, Blanche 
"of Caſtile, in marriage to prince Lewis, Philip's eldeft 
fon, and with her the baronies of Iſſoudun and Gra- 
Gai, and other fiefs in Berri. Nine barons of the 
king of England, and as many of the king of France, 
were guarantees of this treaty; and all of them 
{wore, that, if their ſovereign violated any article of 
it, they would declare themſelves againſt him, and em- 
brace the cauſe of the injured monarch. 

John, now ſecure, as he imagined, on the fide of 
France, indulged his paſſion for Iſabella, the daughter 
and heir of Aymar Tailleffer count of Angouleme, a 
lady with whom he had become much enamoured. His 
queen, the heireſs of the family of Gloceſter, was ſtill 
alive: Iſabella was married to the count de la Marche, 
and was already conſigned to the care of that novle- 
man; though, by reaton of her tender years, the mar- 
riage had not been conſummated. The paſſion of John 
made him overlook all theſe obſtacſes: He perſuaded 
the count of Angouleme to carry off his daughter _ 
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her huſband; and having, on ſome pretence or other, 
procured a divorce from his own wife, he eſpouſed 
Ifabella; regardleſs both of the menaces of the pope, 
who exclaimed againſt theſe irregular proceedings, and 
of the reſentment of the injured count, who ſoon 
found means of puniſhing his powerful and inſolent 
rival. 5 

(1201.) John had not the art of attaching his ba- 
rons either by affection or by fear. The connt de la 
Marche, and his brother the count d' Eu, taking ad- 
vantage of the general diſcontent againſt him, excited 
commotions in Poitou and Normandy; and oblig- 
ed the king to have recourſe to arms, in order to ſup- 

reſs the inſurrection of his vaſſals. He ſummoned to- 
gether the barons of England, and required them to 
paſs the ſea under his ſtandard, and to quell the re- 
bels: He found that he poſſeſſed as little authority 
in that kingdom as in his tranſmarine provinces. The 
Engliſh barons unanimouſly replied, that they would 
not attend him on this expedition, unleſs he would 
promiſe to reſtore and preſerve their privileges: The 
firſt ſymptom of a neg a. aſſociation and plan of liberty 
among thoſe noblemen. But affairs were not yet fully 
ripe for the revolution projected. John, by menacing 
the barons, broke the concert; and both engaged many 
of them to follow him into Normandy, and obliged the 
reſt, who ſtaid behind, to pay him a ſcutage of two 
marks on each knight's fee, as the price of their excmp- 
tion from the ſervice. 

The force which John carried abroad with him, and 
that which joined him in Normandy, rendered him 
much ſuperior to his malcontent barons ; and ſo much 
the more as Philip did not publicly give them, any 
countenance, and ſeemed as yet determined to perſe- 
vere ſteadily in the alliance which he had contracted 
with England, But the king, elated with his ſupe- 
riority, advanced claims which gave an univerſal alarm 
to his vaſſals, and diffuſed ſtill wider the general diſcon- 

tent. As the juriſprudence of thoſe times. required 
that the cauſes in the lord's court ſhould chiefly be de- 
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exled by duel, he carried along with him certain bravos, 
whom he retained as champions, and whom he deſtined 
to fight with his barons, in order to determine any con- 
troverſy which he might raiſe againſt them. The 
count de la Marche, and other noblemen, regarded this 
proceeding as an affront, as well as an injury; and de- 
clared that they would never draw their ſword againſt 
men of ſuch inferior quality, The king menaced 
them with vengeance; but he had not vigour to 
employ againſt them the force in his hands, or to 
proſecute the injuſtice, by cruſhing entirely the nobles 
who oppoſed it. | 
This government, equally feeble and violent, gave 
the injured barons courage as well as inclination to 
carry father their oppofition: They appealed to the 
king of France; complained of the denial of juſtice in 
John's court; demanded redreſs from him as their ſu- 
perior lord; and entreated him to employ his authority, 
and prevent their final ruin and oppreſſion. Philip 
perceived his advantage, opened his mind to great pro- 
jects, interpoſed in behalf of the French barons, and 
began to talk in a high and menacing ſtyle to the king 
cf England (1202). John, who could not diſavow 
Philip's authority, replied, that it belonged to him- 
ſelf firſt to giant them a trial by their peers in his own 
court ; it was not till he failed in this duty, that he 
was anſwerable to his peers in the ſupreme court of the 
French king; and he promiſed, by a fair and equitable 
judicature, to give ſatisfa&tion to his barons. When 
the nobles, in conſcquence of this engagement, demand- 
ed a ſafe- conduct, that they might attend his court, 
he at firſt refuſed it; upon the renewal of Philip's 
menaces, he promiſed to grant their demand; he vio- 
lated this promiſe; freſh menaces extorted from him 
a promiſe to ſurrender to Philip the fortreſſes of Til- 
lieres and Boutavant, as a ſecurity for performance; he 
again violated this engagement; his enemies, ſenſible 
both of his weakneſs and want of faith, combined ſtill 
cloler in the reſolution of puſhing him to extremities z 
and a new and powerful ally ſoon appeared to W 
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them in their invaſion of this odious and deſpicable go- 


vernment. 

(1203.) The young duke of Britanny, who was now 
riſing to man's eſtate, ſenſible of the dangerous cha- 
racter of his uncle, determined to ſeek both his ſecurity 
and elevation by an union with Philip and the malcon- 
tent barons. He joined the French army, which had 
begun hoſtilities againſt the king of England: He 


was received with great marks ot diſtinction by Phi- 


lip; was knighted by him; eſpouſed his daughter Mary; 
and was inveſted not only in the dutchy of Britanny, 
but in the counties of Anjou and Maine, which he had 
formerly reſigned to his uncle. Every attempt ſucceed- 
ed with the allies. Tillieres and Boutavant were taken 
dy Philip, after making a feeble defenſe: Mortimer 
and Lyons fell into his hands almoſt without refiſtance, 
That prince next inveſted Gournai ; and opening the 
ſluices of a lake which lay in the neighbourhood, pour- 
ed ſuch a torrent of water into the place, that the 
garriſon deſerted it, and the French monarch, with- 
out ſtriking a blow, made himſelf maſter of that im- 
portant fortreſs. The progreſs of the French arms 
was rapid, and promiſed more conſiderable ſucceſs than 
uſually in that age attended military enterpriſes. In 
anſwer to every advance which the king made towards 
peace, Philip ſtill inſiſted, that he ſhould reſign all his 
tranſmarine dominions to his nephew, and reſt con- 
tented with the kingdom of England ; when an event 
happened, which ſeemed to turn the ſcales in favour 
of John, and to give him a deciſive ſuperiority over his 
enemies. | | 

Young Arthur, fond of military renown, had broken 


into Poictou at the head of a ſmall army; and paſſing 


near Mirebeau, he heard that his grandmother queen 
Eleanor, who had always oppoled his intereſts, was 
lodged in that place, and was protected by a weak 
garriſon and ruinous fortifications. He immediately 
determined to lay ſiege to the fortreſs, and make him- 
ſelf maſter of her perſon: But John, rouſed from his 
indolence by ſo preſſing an occaſion, collected an wy 
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of Engliſh and Brabangons, and advanced from Nor- 
mandy with haſty marches to the relief of the queen- 
mother. He fell on Arthur's camp before that prince 
was aware of the danger; diſperſed his army; took 
him priſoner, together with the count de la Marche, 
Geoffrey de Luſignan, and the moſt conſiderable of the 
revolted barons ; and returned in triumph to Normandy. 
Philip, who was lying before Arques in that dutchy, 
raifed the ſiege, and retired, upon his approach. The 
greater part of the priſoners were ſent over to England 
(1ſt Auguſt) ; but Arthur was ſhut up in the caſtle of 
Falaiſe. | 

The king had here a conference with his nephew ; 
repreſented to him the folly of his pretenſions; and re- 
quired him to renounce the French alliance, which had 
encouraged him to live in a ſtate of enmity with all his 
family : But the brave, though imprudent youth, ren- 
dered more haughty from misfortunes, maintained the 
Juſtice of his cauſe ; aſſerted his claim, not only to the 
French provinces, but to the crown of England ; and, 
in his turn, required the king to reſtore the fon of his 
elder brother to the poſſeſſion of his inheritance. John, 
ſenſible, from theſe ſymptoms of ſpirit, that the young 
prince, though now a priſoner, might hereafter prove a 
dangerous enemy, determined to prevent all future peril 


by diſpatching his nephew ; and Arthur was never more 


heard of. The circumſtances which attended this deed 
of darkneſs were, no doubt, carefully concealed by the 
actors, and are variouſly related by hiſtorians : But 
the moſt probable account is as follows: The king, it 
is ſaid, firſt propoſed to William de la Bray, cone of 
his ſervants, to ditpatch Arthur; but William replied, 
that he was a gentleman, not a hangman; and he 
poſitively refuſed compliance. Another inſtrument of 
murder was found, and was diſpatched with proper 
orders to Falaiſe ; but Hubert de Bourg, chamberlain 
to the king, and conſtable of the caſtle, feigning that he 
himſelf would execute the king's mandate, ſent back 
the aſſaſiin, ſpread the report that the young prince was 
dcad, and publicly performed all the ceremonies of his 
Interment s; 
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interment: But finding that the Bretons vowed revenge 
| for the murder, and that all the revolted barons per- 
| ſevered more obſtinately in their rebellion, he thought 
4 t prudent to reveal the ſecret, and to inform the world 
| that the duke of Britanny was ſtill alive, and in his 
| cuſtody. This diſcovery proved fatal to the young 
| prince: John firſt removed him to the caſtle of Rowen : 
| and coming in a boat, during the night-time, to that 
place, commanded Arthur to be brought forth to him. 
The young prince, aware of his danger, and now more 
fubdued by the continuance of his misfortunes, and by 
the approach of death, threw himtelf on his knees be- 
fore his uncle, and begged for mercy: But the barbarous 
tyrant, making no reply, ſtabbed him with his own 
hands; and faſtening a ſtone to the dead body, threw 
it into the Seine. | 
| All men were ſtruck with horror at this inhuman 
| deed ; and from that moment the king, deteſted by his 
[| ubjects, retained a very precarious authority over both 
[ the people and the barons in his dominions. The Bre- 
[| tons, enraged at this diſappointment in their fond hopes, 
[| waged implacable war againſt him; and fixing the fuc- 
[\ ceſſion of their government, put themſelves in a poſture 
[ to revenge the murder of their ſovereign. John had 
| got in.o his power his niece, Eleanor, filter to Arthur, 
'F commonly called the Damſel of Britauny; and carrying 
ix her over to England, detained her ever after in capti- 
| vity: But the Bretons, in deſpair of recovering this 
'F princeſs, choſe Alice for their ſovereign ; a younger 
1 daughter of Conſtantia, by her ſecond marriage with 
Guy de Thouars; and they entruſted the government 
of the dutchy to that nobleman. The ſtates of Britan - 
ny, meanwhile, carried their complaints before Philip 
as their liege lord, and demanded juſtice for the violence 
-committed by John on the perſon of Arthur, {o near a 
relation, who, notwithſtanding the homage which he 
did for Normandy, was always regarded as one of the 
chief vaſſals of the crown, Philip received their ap- 
plication with pleaſure; ſummoned John to ſtand a trial 
betore him; and on his non-appearance paſſed * 
Wit 
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with the concurrence of the peers, upon that prince; 
declared him guilty of felony and parricide ; and ad- 
judged him to forfeit to his ſuperior lord all his ſei- 
gnories and fiefs in France. 

The king of France, whoſe ambitious and active 
fpirit had been hitherto confined, either by the ſound 
policy of Henry, or the martial genius of Richard, 
ſeeing now the opportunity favourable againſt this baſe 
and odious prince, embraced the project of expelling the 
Engliſh, or rather the Engliſh king, from France, and 
of annexing to the crown ſo many conſiderable hets,. 
which, during ſeveral ages, had been diſmembered from 
it. Many of the other great vaſſals, whole jealouſy 
might have interpoſed, and have obſtructed the execution. 
of this project, were not at prefent in a ſituation to op- 
poſe it; and the reſt either looked on with indifference, 
or gave their aſſiſtance to this dangerous aggrandizement 
of their ſuperior lord. The earls of Flanders and Blois. 
were engaged in the holy war: The count ef Cham- 

agre was an infant, and under the guardianſhip of 
Philip : The dutchy of Britanny, enraged at the murder 
of their prince, vigorouſly promoted all his meaſures : 
And the general defection of John's vaſſals made every 
enterpriſe eaſy and ſncceſsful againſt him. Philip, after 
taking ſevera] caſtles and fortreſſes beyond the Loire, 
whieh he either garriſoned or diſmantled, received the 
ſubmiſſions of the count of Alengon, who deſerted 
John, and delivered up all the places under his. com- 
mand to the French: Upon which Philip broke up his 
camp, in order to give the troops ſome repoſe after the 
fatigues of the campaign. John, ſuddenly collecting 
ſoms forces, laid fiege to Alcncon ; and Philip, whoſe 
_ diſperſed army could not be breught together in time ta 
fuceour it, ſaw himſelf expoſed to the diſgrace of ſuffer- 
ing the oppreſſion of his friend and confederate. But 
his active and fertile genius found an expedient againſt 
this evil. There was held at that very time a tourna- 
ment at Moret in the Gatinois ; whither all the chief 
nobility of France and the neighbouring countries had 
reſorted, in order to ſignalize their proweſs aud adqręſs. 
| 8 Philip 
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Philip preſented himſelf before them; craved their af- 
filtance in his diſtreſs; and pointed ont the plains of 
Alengon, as the molt honourable field in which they 
could diſplay their generoſity and martial ſpirit. Thoſe 
valorous knights vowed, that they would take vengeance 
on the baſe parricide, the ſtain of arms and of chivalry ; 
and putting themſelves, with all their retinue, under the 
cominand of Philip, inſtantly marched to raile the ſiege 
of Alencon. John, hearing of their approach, fled 
from before the place; and in the hurry abandoned all 
his tents, machines, and baggage, to the enemy. 

This feeble effort was the laſt exploit of that ſlothful 
and cowardly prince for the detenſe of his dominions. 
He thenceforth remained in total inadtivity at Rouen ; 
paſſing all his time, with his young wife, in paſtimes 
and amulements, as if tis ſtate had been in the moſt 
profound tranquillity, or his affairs in the moſt pro- 
fperous condition. If he ever mentioned war, it was 
only to give himlelf vaunting airs, which, in the eyes 


of all men, rendered him ſtill more deſpicable and ridj- 


culous. Let the French go on, ſaid he, I will retabe in 
a day what it has coſt them years to acquire. His 
ſtupidity and indolence appeared fo extraordinary, that 
the people endeavoured to account tor the infatuation by 
ſorcery, and believed that he was thrown into this le- 
thargy by ſome magic or witcheraft. The Engliſh 
barons, finding that their time was waſted to no purpoſe, 
and that they muſt ſuffer the diſgrace of jeeing, without 
reſiſtance, the progreſs of the French arms, withdrew 
from their colours, and ſecretly returned to their own 
country. No one thought of defending a man, who 
ſeemed to have deſerted himſelf ; and his ſabjeRs re- 
garded his fate with the fame indifference, to which, 
in 21 preſſing exigency, they ſaw him totally aban- 
doned, | 

John, while he neglected all domeſtic reſources, had 
the meanneſs to beitake himſelf to a foreign power, 


' whole protection he claimed: He applied to the pope, 


Innocent III. and entreated him to interpoſe his autho- 


ry between him and the French monarch. Innocent, 
| pleaſed 
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eaſe] with any occaſion of exerting his ſuperiority, ſent 

hilip orders to ſtop the progreſs uf his arms, and to 
make peace with the king of England. But the French 
barons received the meſſage with indignation ; dilcia:med 
the temporal authority aſſumed by the pontiff; and 
vowed that they would, to the uttermoſt, aſtift their 
prince againſt all his enemies: Philip, ſcconding their 
ardour, proceeded, inſtead of obeying the pope's envoys, 
to lay ſicge to Chateau Gaillard, the moſt conſiderable 
fortreſs which remained to guard the frontiers of Nor- 
mandy. | | | 

(1304.) Chateau Gaillard was ſituated partly on an 


| iſland in the river Seine, partly on a rock oppoſite to it; 


and was {ccuied by every advantage, which either art 
or nature could beſtow upon it. The late king, hav:ng 
caſt his eye on this favouradle ſituation, had ſpared no 
lab:ur or expenſe in fortifving it; and it was defended 
by Roger de Laci, conſtable of Cheſter, a determined 
officer, at the head of a numerous garriſon. Philip, 
who deſpaired of taking the place by force, purpoſed to 
reduce it by famine; and that he might cut off its com- 
munication with the neighbouring country, he threw a 
bridge acroſs the Seine, white he himſelf with his arm 
blackaded it by land. The earl of Pembroke, the 
man of ereateit vigour and capacity in the Engliſh 
court, forined a plan for breaking through the French 
enirenchments, and throwing relief into the place. He 
carried with him an army of 4000 infantry and 3000 
cavairy, and ſuddenly attacked, with great ſucceſs, 
Philip's camp in the night-time ; having left orders, 
that a flect ot ſeventy flat-bottomed veſie:s ſhould ſail 
up the Seine, ani] fall at the fame inſtant on the bridge. 
But the wind and the curient of the river, by retarding 
the velicls, diſconcerted this plan of operations; and 
it wos morning before the feet appeared; when Pem- 
broke, though ſuccelsſul in ihe beguming of the action, 
was already repulled with conſiderable Joſs, and the 
king of France had leizure to defend himtelf againit 
thete new aſſailants, who alſo inct with a repulle. After 
this misfortune, John made no farther efforts for the 
vor. 11. ' © -  * ger 
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relief of Chateau Gaillard; and Philip had all the 
leiſure requiſite for conducting and finiſhing the fiege. 
Roger de Laci defended himſelf for a twelvemonth with 
great obſtinacy; and having bravely repelled every 
attack, and patiently borne all the hardſhips of famine, 
he was at laft overpowered by a ſudden affault in the 
night-time, and made priſoner of war, with his garri- 
ſon. Philip, who knew how to reſpect valour even in 
an enemy, treated him with civility, and gave him the 
whole city of Paris tor the place of his confinement. 
When this bulwark of Normandy was once ſubdued, 
all the province lay open to the inroads of Philip ; and 
the king of England deſpaired of being any longer able 
to defend it. He ſecretly prepered veilels for a icanla}- 
ons flight; and that the Normans might no longer 
doubt of his reſolution to abandon them, he ordered the 
fortifications of Pont de l' Arche, Moulineaux, and 
Montfort VAmauri, to be demoliſhed. Not daring to 
repoſe confidence in any of his barons, whom he believed 
to be univerſally engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him, 
he entruſted the government of the province to Archas 
Martin and Lupicaire, two mercenary Brabangons, 
whom he had retained in his ſervice. Philip, now 
fecure of his prey, puſhed his conqueſts with vigour 
and ſucceſs againſt the diſmayed Normans. Falaile 
was firſt beſieged ; and Lupicaire, who commanded in 


this impregnable fortreſs, after ſurrendering che place, 


inliſted himſelf with his troops in the ſervice of Philip, 
and carried on hoſtilities againſt his ancient maſter. 
Caen, Coutance, Seez, Evreux, Baieux, ſoon fell into 
the hands of the French monarch, and all the lower 
Normandy was reduced under his deminion. To for- 
ward his enterpriſes on the other divifion of the province, 


Guy de Thouars, at ihe head of the Bretons, broke into 


the territory, and took Mount St. Michael, Avranches, 
and all the other fortreſſes in that neighbourhood. 
The Normans, who abhorred the Frencf yoke, and 
who would have defended themſelves to the laft extremity 
if their prince had appeared to conduct them, found no 
reſource but in ſubmiſſion; and every city opentd its 
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. gates as ſoon as Philip appeared before it. (1205. ) 
7 Rowen alone, Arques, and Verneüil, determined to 
maintain their liberties ; and formed a confederacy for 
7 mutual defenſe. Philip began with the ſiege of Rouen: 
The inhabitants were fo inflamed with hatred to France, 
that, on the appearance of his army, they fell on 
all the natives of that country, whom they found within 
4 their walls, and put them to death. But after the 
0 French king had begun his operations with ſucceſs, and 
2 had taken ſome of their outworks, the citizens, ſeeing 
: no reſource, offered to capitulate; and demanded only 
5 chirty days to advertiſe their prince of their danger, and 
| 27} to require ſuccours againſt the enemy. Upon the expir- 
> 7 ation of the term {1it June), as no ſupply had arrived, 
they opened their gates to Philip ; and the whole pro- 
vince ſoon after imitated the example, and ſubmitted to 
the victor. Thus was this important territory re- united 
to the crown of France, about three centuries after the 
ceſſion of it by Charles the Simple to Rollo, the firſt 
duke: And the Normans, fenſible that this conqueſt 
was probably final, demanded the 2 of being 
governed by French laws; which Philip, making a few 
alterations on the ancient Norman cuſtoms, readily 
granted them. But the French monarch had too much 
ambition and genius to ſtop in his preſent career of 
fucceſs. He carried his victorious army into the weſtern 
provinces ; ſoon reduced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and 
part of Poictou; and in this manner, the French 
crown, during the reign of one able and active prince, 
received ſuch an acceſſion of power and grandeur, as, 
in the ordinary courſe of things, it would have required 
ſeveral ages to attain, 
John, on his arrival in England, that he might cover 
the dilgrace of his own conduct, exclaimed loudly 
againſt his barons, who, he pretended, had delerted 
his ſtandard in Normandy ; and he arbitrarily extorted 
from them a ſeventh of all their moveables, as a puniſh- 
ment for the offence. Soon after he forced them to 
5 grant him a ſcutage of two marks and a half on each 
q knight's fee, for an expedition into Normandy ; but 2 
= „ 
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did not attempt to execute the ſervice for which he pre- 
tended to exact it. Next year, he ſummoned all the 
barons of his realm to attend him on this foreign expe- 
dition, and collected ſhips from all the ſea-ports 3 but 
meeting with oppoſition from ſome of his miniſters, and 
abandoning his deſign, he diſmiſſed both fleet and army, 
and then renewed his exclamations againſt the birons 
for deſerting him. He next put to tea with a ſmall 
army, and his ſubjects believed that he was reſolved to 
expoſe himſelf to the utmoſt hazard for the defenſe and 
recovery of his dominions : But they were ſurpriſed, 
after a few days, to fee him return again into harbour, 
without attempting any thing, In the ſubſequent ſea- 
ſon (1206), he had the courage to carry his hoſtile 
meaſures a ſtep farther. Guy de Thouars, who governed 
Britanny, jealous of the rapid progreſs made by his 
ally, the French king, promiſed to join the king of 
England with all his torces ; and John ventured abroad 
with a conſiderable army, and landed at Rochelle. He 
marched to Angers ; which he took and reduced to 
aſhes. But the approach of Philip with an army threw 
him into a panic ; and he immediately made propoſals 
for peace, and fixed a place of interview with his ene- 
my : But inſtead of keeping this engagement, he ſtole 
off with his army, embarked at Rochelle, and returned, 
loaded with new ſhame and diſgrace, into England. 


for two years with the French monarch ; almoſt all the 
tranſmarine provinces were ravithed from him; and his 
Engliſh barons, though haraſſed with arbitrary taxes and 
fruitleſs expeditions, ſaw themſelves and their country 
baffled and affrovted in every enterpriſe. 

In an age when perſonal valour was regarded as the 
chief accompliſhment, ſuch conduct as that of John, 
always diſgracctul, muit be expoſed to peculiar con- 


tempt ; and he muſt thenceforth have expeded to rule 


But the government exerciſed by the Norman princes 
had wound up the royal power to ſo high a pitch, and 
ſo much beyond the uſual tenour of the feudal conſtitu- 

| tions, 


The mediation of the pope procured him at laſt a truce 


bis turbulent vaſſals with a very doubtful authority. 
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tions, that it ſtill behoved him to be debaſed by new af- 
fronts and diſgraces, ere his barons could entertain the 
view of conſpiring againſt him, in order to retrench his 
prerogatives. The church, which, at that time, declin- 
ed not à conteſt with the moſt powerful and moſt vigor- 
ous monarchs, took firſt advantage of John's imbeci- 
lity; and, with the moſt aggravating circumſtances of 
inſolence and ſcorn, fixed her yoke upon him. 

(1207.) The papal chair was then filled by Innocent 
III. who, having attained that dignity at the age of thir- 
ty- ſeven years, and being endowed with a lofty and enter - 
prihng genius, gave full {cope to his ambition, and at- 
tempted, perhaps more openly than any of his predeceſſors, 
to convert that ſuperiority, which was yielded him by all 
the European princes, into a real dominion over them. 
The hierarchy, protected by the Roman pontiff, had 
already carried to an enormous height its uturpations 


upon the civil power; but in order to extend them far- 
ther, and render them uſeful to the court of Rome, it 


was neceſſary to reduce the eceleſiaſties themſelves under 
an abſolute monarchy, and to make them entirely de- 
pendent on their ſpiritual leader. For this purpoſe, In- 
nocent firſt attempted to impoſe taxes at pleaſure upon 
the clergy ; and in the firſt year of this century, taking 
advantzge of the popular frenzy for cruſades, he ſent 


collectors over all Europe, who levied, 05 his authority, 


the fortieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues for the relief of 
the Holy Land, and received the voluntary contributions 
of the laity io a like amount. The ſame year Hubert 
archbiſſiop of Canterbury attcmpted another innovation, 
favourable to eccleſiaſtical and papal power: In the 
king's abſence, he ſummoncd, by his legantine autho- 
rity, a ſynod of all the Engliſh clergy, contrary to. the 
inhibition of Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the chief juſticiary; 
and no proper cenſure was ever paſſed on this encroach- 
ment, ihe fiſt of the kind, upon the royal power. But 
a favcurable inc:dent ioon after happened, which enabled 
ſo aſpiring a pontiff as Innocent to extend till farther 
his uſurpations on ſo contemptible a prince as John. 


R 3 Hubert, 
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Hubert, the primate, died in 1205; and as the monks 
or canons of Chritt-chu:ch, Canterbury, poſſeſſed a 
right of voting in the election of their archbiſhop, ſome 
of the juniors of the order, who lay in wait for that 
event, met clandeſtinely the very night of Hubert's 
death; and, without any conge-d"clire from the king, 
choſe Reginald, their ſub-pricr, for the ſucceſſor ; in- 
ftalled him in the archiepiſcopal throne before midnight ; 
and having enjoined him in the ſtricteſt ſecreſy, ſent him 
immediately to Rome, in order to ſolicit the confirmation 
of his election. The vanity of Reginald prevailed over 
his prudence; and he no ſooner arrived in Flanders, 
than he rexealed to every one the purpoſe of his journey, 
h ch was immediately known in England. The king 
was enraged at the novelty and temerity of the attempt, 
in filling ſo important an office without his knowledge 


or conlent : The ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury, who 


were accuſtomed to concur in the choice of their primate, 
were no lets diſpleaſed at the excluſion given them in this 
election: The ſenior monks of Chriſt-church were in- 
jured by the irregular proceedings of their juniors : The 
juniors themſelves, aſhamed of their conduct, and diſ- 
guſted with the levity of Reginald, who had broken his 
engagements with them, were willing to ſet aſide his 
election: And all men concurred in the defign of reme- 
dying the falſe meaſures which had been taken, But as 
John knew that this affair would be canvaſſed before a 
ſuperior tribunal, where the interpoſition of royal autho- 
rity in beſtowing eccleſiaſtical benefices was very invidi- 
ous ; where even the cauſe of ſuffragan biſhops was not 
ſo favourable as that of monks ; he determined to make 
the new election entirely unexceptionable : He ſubmitted 
the affair wholly to the canons of Chriſt- church; and 
departing from the right claimed by his predeceſſors, 
ventured no farther than to inform them privately, that 
they would do him an acceptable ſervice if they choſe John 
de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, for their primate, The 
election of that prelate was accordingly made without'a 
contradictory vote; and the king, to obviate all conteſts, 


endeayoured to perſuade the ſuffragan biſhops not to * 
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nit on their claim of concurring in the election: But 
thoſe prelates, perſevering in their pretenſions, ſent an 
agent to maintain their caule before Innocent; while the 
king, and the convent of Chriſt-church, diſpatched 
twelve monks of that order to ſupport, before the ſame 
tribunal, the election of the biſhop of Norwich. 

Thus there Jay three different claims betore the pope, 
whom all parties allowed to be the ſupreme arbiter in the 
conteit, The claim of the ſuffragans, being io oppolite 
to the uſual maxims af the papal court, was ſoon ſet 
aſide : The election of Reginald was fo obviouſly frau- 


dulent and irregular, that there was no poſſibility of de- 


fending it : But Innocent maintained, that though this 
election was null and invalid, it ought previouſly to 
have been declared ſuch by the ſovereign pontiff, before 
the monks could proceed to a new election; and that 
the choice of the b:thop of Norwich was of courſe as un- 
canonical as that of his competitor. Adyar.tage was 
therefore taken of this ſubtlety for introducing a prece- 
dent, by which the ſee of Canterbury, the moſt import- 
ant dignity in the church after the papal throne, ſnould 
ever after be at the diſpoſal of the court of Rome. 

While the pope maintained ſo many fierce conteſts, 
in order to wrelt from princes the right of granting in- 
veſtitures, and to exclude laymen from all authority in 
conferring eccleſiaſtical benefices, he was ſupported by 
the united influence of the clergy, who, aſpiring to in- 
dependence, fought with ail the ardour of ambition, 
and all the zeal of ſuperſtition, under his ſacred banners. 
But no ſooner was this point, after a great effuſion of 
blood and the convullions of many ſtates, eſtabliihed in 
ſome tolerable degree, than the victorious leader, as is 
uſual, turned his arms againſt his own community, and 
aſpired to centre all power in his perſon. By the inven - 
tion of reſerves, provitions, commendams, and other 
devices, the pope gradually aſſumed the right of filling 
vacant benefices; and the plenitude of his apoſtolic 
power, which was not ſubje&t to any limitations, ſup- 
plied all defects of title in the perſon on whom he be- 
ſtowed preferment, The canons which regulated eleo- 

bons 
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tions were purpoſely rendered intricate and involved: 
Frequent diſputes aroſe among candidates: Appeals 
were every day carried to Rome: The apoſtolic ſees 
beticles reaping pecuniary advantages from thete con- 
teſts, often exerciſed the power of ſetting aſide both the 
litigants, and, on pretence of appeaſing faction, nomi- 


nated a third perſon, who might be more acceptable to 


the contending parties. 
The prelent controverſy about the election to the ſce 


of Canterbury affurded Innocent an opportunity of 


claiming this right; and he failed not to perceive and 
avail himſelf of the advantage. He ſent for the twelve 
monks deputed by the convent to maintain the cauſe of 


the biſhop of Norwich; and commanded them, under 


the penalty of excommunication, to cauſe for their pri- 
mate, cardinal Langton, an Englithman by birth, but 
educated in France, and connected, by his intereſt and 
attachinents, with the fee of Rome. In vain did the 
monks repreſent, that they had received from their con- 
vent no authority for this purpoſe; that an election, 
without a previous writ from the king, would be deem- 
ed highly irregular; and that they were merely agents 
for another perſon, whole right they had no power or 
retence to abandon. None of ihem had the courage to 
rievere in this oppoſition, ezcept one, Elias de Brante- 
field: All the reit, overcome by the menaces and autho- 
rity of the pope, comple with his orders, and made 
the clect en required of them. | | 
Innocent, ſenſibie that this flagrant uſurpation would 
be higniy re{cnted by the court of England, wrote John 
a moliiymg letter; ent nm four golden rings ſet with 
precious ſtones; and endeavourcd to enhance the value 
of the preſent, by informing him of the many myſteries 
implied in. ile begzet him to conſider ſeriouſly the 


form of the rings, their auiuber, their matter, and their 
colour, Vier iorm, ne lad, being round, ſhadowed 


out Eternity, which had neither beginning nor end 
and he o gat hence to learn us duty of à piring from 
earthly Objects to heavenly, from things temporal to 
things eternal. The number four, being a ſquare, oe 
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noted fteadineſs of mind, not to be ſubverted either by 
adverſity or proſperity, fixed for ever on the firm baſis 
of the four cardinal virtues. Gold, which is the mat- 
ter, being the moſt precious of metals, ſignified Wit- 
dom, which is the moſt valuable of ail accompliſhments, 
and juſtly preferred by Solomon to riches, power, and 
all exterior attainments. The blue colour of the ſaphire 
repreſented Faith; the verdure of the emerald, Hope; 
the redneſs of the ruby, Charity; and the ſplendour of 
the topaz, Good Works. By theie concerts, Innocent 
endeavoured to repay John for one ef the moſt important 
prerogatives of his crewn, which he had raviſhed from 
him; conceits probably admired by Innocent himſelf: 
For it is eafily poſſible for a man, eſpecially in a barba- 
rous age, to unite ſtrong talents tor buſineſs with an ab- 
ſurd taite for literature and the arts. 

John was inflamed with the utmoſt rage when he 


heard of this attempt of the court of Rome; and he im- 


mediately vented his paſſion on the monks of Chriſt- 
church, whom he found inclined to ſupport the election 
made by their fellows at Rome. He ſent Fulk de Can- 
telupe and Henry de Cornhulle, two knights of his re- 
tinue, men of violent tempers and rude manners, to 
expel them the convent, and take poſſeſſion of their re- 


venues. "Theſe knights entered the monaſtery with 


drawn ſwords, commanded the prior and the monks to 
depart the kingdom, and menaced them, that, in caſe of 
diſobedience, they would inſtantly burn them with the 
convent. Innocent piognoſticating, from the violence 
and imprudence of theſe meatures, that John would 
finally ſink in the conteſt, perſevered the more vigorouſly 
in his pretenſions, and exhorted the king not to oppoſe 
God and the church any longer, nor to proſecuie that 
cauſe for which the holy martyr St. Thomas had ſacrificed 
his lite, and which had exahed bim equal to the highet 
ſaints in heaven: A clear hint to John to profit by the 
exampie of his father, and to remember the. preiudices 
and eſtabliſhed principles of his ſubjects, who bore a 
profound veneration to that martyr, and regarded bis 
merits as the ſubject of their chief glory and exultation. 

: | Innocent, 
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Innocent, finding that John was not ſufficiently tamed 
to ſubmiſſion, ſent three prelates, the biſhops of London, 
Ely, and Worceſter, to intimate that, if he perſevered in 
his diſobedience, the ſovereign pontiff would be obliged 
to lay the kingdom under an interdict. All the other 
prelates threw themſelves on their knees belore him, and 
entreated him, with tears in their eyes, to prevent the 
ſcandal of this ſentence, by making a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion 
to his ſpiritual father, by receiving from his hands the 
new-ele&ed primate, and by reſtoring the monks of 
Chriſt-church to all their rights and poſſeſſions. He 
burſt out into the moſt. indecent invectives againft the 
prelates ; [wore by God's teeth (his uſual oath), that 
if the pope preſumed to lay his kingdom under an inter- 
dit, he would fend to him all the biſhops and clergy 
in England, and would confiſcate all their eſtates; and 
threatened, that if thenceforth he caught any Romans in 
his dominions, he would put out their eyes and cut off 
their noſes, in order to ſet a mark upon them which 
might diſtinguiſh them from all other nations. Amidit 
all this idle violence, John ſtood on ſuch bad terms with 
his nobility, that he never dared to aſſemble the ſtates of 
the kingdom, who, in ſo juſt a cauſe, would probably = 
have adaercd to any other monarch, and have defended - 
with vigour the liberties of the nation againit theſe pal- 
pable uſurpations of the court of Rome. Innocent 
therefore, perceiving the king's weakneſs, fulminated at 
laſt the ſentence of interdict, which he had ior ſome time 
held ſuſpended over him. 

The ſentence of interdict was at that time the great in- 
ſtrument of vengeance and policy employed by the court 
of Rome; was denounced againſt ſovereigus for the 
lighteit offences; and made the guilt of one perſon in- 
volve the ruin of millions, even in their ſpiritual and 
eternal welfare. The execution of it was calculated to 
ſtrike the ſenſes in the higheſt degree, and to operate 
with irreſiſtible force on the ſuperſtitious minds ot the 
people. The nation was of a ſudden deprived of all ex- 
terior exerciſe of its religion: The altars were deſpoiled 
of their ornaments: The croſles, the reliques, the 
| images, 
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images, the ſtatues of the ſaints, were laid on the 
ground; and, as if the ajr itſelf were profaned, and 
might pollute them by its contact, the prieſts carefully 
covered them up, even from their own approach and 
veneration. The uſe of bells entirely ceaſed in all the 
churches : The bells themſelves were removed from the 
ſteeples, and laid on the ground with the other ſacred 
utenſils. Maſs was celebrated with -ſhut doors, and 
none but the prieſts were admitted to that holy inſtitu- 
tion. The laity partook of no religious rite, except 
baptiſm to new-born infants, and the communion to the 
dying: The dead were not interred in conſecrated 
ground: They were thrown into ditches, or buried in 
common fields; and their obſequies were not attended 
with prayers, or any hallowed ceremony. Marriage 
was celebrated in the church-yards ; and that every 
action in life might bear the marks of this dreadful 
ſituation, the people were prohibited the uſe of meat, as 
in Lent, or times of the higheſt penance ; were debarred 
trom all pleaſures and entertainments ; and were forbid- 
den even to ſalute each other, or ſo much as to ſhave 
their beards, and give any decent attention to their per- 
fon and apparel. Every circumſtance carried ſymptoms 
of the deepeſt diſtreſs, and of the moſt immediate appre- 
henſion of divine vengeance and indignation. 

The king, that he might oppoſe his temporal to heir 
ſpiritual terrors, immediately, from his own authority, 
confiſcated the eſtates of all the clergy who obeyed the 
interdi& ; baniſhed the prelates, confined the monks in 
their convents, and gave them only ſuch a ſinall allowance 
from their own efiates as would ſuftice to provide them 
with food and raiment. He treated with the utmoſt 
rigour all Langton's adherents and every one that ſhowed 
any diſpoſition to obey the commands of Rome: And 
in order to diftrets the clergy in the tendereſt point, and 
at the ſame time expoſe them to reproach and ridicule, 
he threw into priſon all their concubines, and required 
bigh fines as the price of their liberty. | 

After the cancns which eſtabl ſhred the celibacy ef the 
clergy were, by the zcalous endeavours of archbiſhop 
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Anſelm, more rigorouſly executed -in England, the 
eccleſiaſtics gave, almoſt univerſally and avowedly, into 
the uſe of cuncubinage; and the court of Rome, which 
had no intereſt in prohibiting this practice, made very 
flight oppoſition to it. Ih cultom was become ſo pre- 
valent, that, in ſome cantons of Switzerland, before the 
reformation, the laws not only permitted, but, to avoid 


ſcandal, enjoined the ule of concubines to the younger 


clergy ; and it was uſual every-where for prieſts to apply 
to the ordinary, and obtain from him a formal liberty 
for this indulgence. The biſhop commonly took care 
to prevent the practice from degenerating into licen- 
tiouſneſs: He confined the prieſt to the ue of one wo- 
man, required him to be conſtant to her bed, obliged 
him to provide for her ſubſiſtence and that of her chil- 
dren; and though the offspring was, in the eye of the 
law, deemed illegitimate, this commerce was really a 
kind of inferior marriage, ſuch as is ſtill practiſed in 


Germany among the nobies ; and may be regarded by 


the candid as an appeal from the tyranny of civil and 
eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions, to the more virtuous and 
more unerring laws of nature. 

The quarrel] between the king and the ſee of Rome 
continued for ſome years; and though many of the 
clergy, from the fear of puniſhment, obeyed the orders 


of Joan, and celebrated divine ſervice, they complied 


with the utmoſt reluctance, and were regarded, both by 
themſelves and the people, as men who betrayed their 
principles, and facrificed their conſcience to temporal 
regards and intereſts. During this violent ſituation, the 
King, in order to give a Juſtre to his government, attempt. 
ed military expeditions againft Scotiand, againſt Ireland, 
againit the Welſh ; and he commonly prevailed, more from 
the weakneſs of his eneinies, than from his own vigour 
or abilities. Meanwhile, the danger to which his go- 
vernment ſtood contipualiy expoted from the di:contents 


of the eccleſiaſtics, increaſed his natural propention to 


tyranny ; and he ſeems to have even wantonly diſguſted 
2ll orders of men, eſpecially his nobles, from whom alone 
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diſhonoured their familics by his licentious amours ; he 
publiſhed edits, prohibiting them from hunting feathered 
game, and thereby reſtrained them from their favonrite 
occupation and amiſement; he ordered all the hedges 
and fences near his fcreſts to be levelled, that his deer 


might have more ready acceſs into the fields for paſture ; 


and he continually loaded the nation with arbitrary im- 
poſitions. (1208.) Conſcious of the general hatred 
which he had incurred, he required his nobility to give 
him holtages for ſecurity of their allegiance; and they 
were obliged to put into his hands their ſons, nephews, 
or near relations. When his meſſengers came with like 
orders to the caſtle of William de Braoufe, a baron of 
great note, the lady of that nobleman replied, That ſhe 
would never entruſt her ſon into the hands of one who 
had murdered his own nephew while m his cuſtody. 
Her hufband reproved her for the ſeverity of this ſpeech ; 
but, ſenſible of his danger, he immediately fled with his 
wife and fon into Ireland, where he endeavoured to con- 
ceal himſelf, The king diſcovered the unhappy family 
in their retreat; ſeized the wife and ſon, whom he ſtarv- 
ed to death in priſon; and the baron himſelf narrowly 
eſcaped, by flying into France. | 

(1209.) The court of Rome had artfully contrived a 
cradation of ſentences ;z by which ſhe kept offenders in 
2we ; ſtill afforded them an opportunity of preventing 
the next anathema by ſubmiſiionz and, in caſe of 
their obſtinacy, was able to refreſh the horror of the 
people againſt them, by new denunciations of the wrath 
and vengeance of Heaven. As the ſentence of interdict 
had not produced the deſired effect on John, and as his 
people, though extremely diſcontented, had hitherto 
been reſtrained from riling in open rebellion againſt him, 
he was ſoon to look for the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion: And he had reaſon to apprehend that, notwith- 
ſtanding all his precautions, the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences might enſue from it. He was witnels of the 
other ſcenes which at that very time were acting in 
E urope, and which difpizyed the unbounded and un- 
controlled power of the papacy. Innocent, far from 
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being diſmayed at his conteſts with the king of Eng- 
land, had excommunicated the emperor Otho, John's ne- 
phew, and ſoon brought that powerful and haughty 


prince to ſubmit to his authority. He publiſhed a 


cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, a ſpecies of enthuſiaſts in 
the ſouth of France, whom he 3 heretics; 
becauſe, like other enthuſiaſts, they neglected the rites of 
the church, and oppoſed the power and influence of the 
clergy: The people from all parts of Europe; moved 
by their ſuperſtition and their paſſion for wars and ad- 
ventures, flocked to his ſtandard: Simon de Montfort, 
the general of the cruſade, acquired to himſelf a ſove- 
reignty in theſe 2 The count of Toulouſe, who 
protected, or perhaps only tolerated the Albigenſes, was 
ſtripped of his dominions: And theſe ſectaries them- 
ſelves, though the moſt innocent and inoffenſive of man- 
kind, were exterminated with all the circumſtances of ex- 
treme violence and barbarity. Here were therefore both 
an army and a general, dangerous from their zeal and 
valour, who might be directed to act againſt John; and 
Innocent, after keeping the thunder long ſuſpended, 
gave at laſt authority to the biſnops of London, Ely, and 


WMorceſter, to fulminate the ſentence of excommunication 


againſt him. Theſe prelates obeyed; though their bre- 
thren were deterred from publiſhing, as the pope requir- 
ed of them, the ſentence in the ſeveral churches of their 

dioceſes. | 
No ſooner was the excommunication known, than the 
effects of it appeared. Geoffrey archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, who was entruſted with a conſiderable office in the 
court of exchequer, being informed of it while fitting on 
the bench, obſerved to his colleagues the danger of ſerv- 
ing under an excommunicated king z and he immediately 
left his chair, and departed the court. John gave or- 
ders to ſeize him, to throw him into priſon, to cover his 
head with a great leaden cope; and by this and other ſe- 
vere uſage he put in end to his life : Nor was there any 
thingwanting to Geoffrey, except the dignity and rank 
of Becket, to exalt him to an equal ſtation in Heaven 
with that great and celebrated martyr. Hugh dg W * 
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the chancellor, being elected, by the king's appointment, 
biſhop of Lincoln, upon a vacancy in that ſee, deſired 
leave to go abroad, in order to receive conſecration from 
the archbiſhop of Rouen; but he no ſooner reached 
France than he haſtened to Pontigny, where Langton 
then reſided, and paid ſubmiſhons to him as his primate. 
The biſhops, finding themſelves expoſed either to the 
jealouſy of the king or hatred of the people, gradually 


ſtole out of the kingdom; and at laſt there remained only 


three prelates to perform the functions of the epiſcopal 
office. Many of the nobility, terrified by John's tyran- 
ny, and obnoxious to him on different accounts, imitated 
the example of the biſhops ; and moſt of the others who 
remained were, with reaſon, ſuſpected of having ſecretly 
entered into a confederacy againit him. John was alarmed 
at his dangerous ſituation, a ſituation which prudence, 
vigour, and popularity, might formerly have prevented, 
but which no virtues or abilities were now ſufhcient 
to retrieve. He deſired a conference with Langton at 
Dover; offered to acknowledge him as primate, ta 
ſubmit to the pope, to reſtore the exiled clergy, even to 
pay them a limited fum as a compenſation for the 
rents of their confiſcated eſtates. But Langton, perceiv- 
ing his advantage, was not ſatisfied with theſe con- 
ceſſions: He demanded that full reſtitution and repara- 
tion ſhould be made to all the clergy 3 a condition fa 
exorbitant, that the king, who probably had not the 
power of fulfilling it, and who foreſaw that this eſtima- 
tion of damages might amount to an immenſe ſum, 
finally broke off the conference. 

 (1212.) The next gradation of papal ſentences was to 
abſolve John's ſubjects from their oaths of fidelity and 
allegiance, and to declare every one excommunicated who 
had any commerce with him in public or in private; at his 
table, in his council, or even in private converſation: And 
this ſentence was accordingly, with all imaginable ſolem- 
nity, pronounced againſt him. But as John till perſevered 
in his contumacy, there remained nothing but the ſentence 
of depotition; which, though intimately connected with 
the former, had been diſtinguiſhed from it by the 9 
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of the court of Rome; and Innocent determined to dart 
this laſt thunderbolt againſt the refractory monarch, 
But as a ſentence of this kind required an armed force 
to execute it, the pontiff, caſting his eyes around, fixed 
at laſt on Philip king of France, as the perſon into whoſe 
powerful hand he could moſt properly entruſt that wea- 
pon, the ultimate re{ource of his ghottly authority. 
And he offered the monarch, beſides the remitlion of all 
bis fins and endlels fpiritual benefits, the property and 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom of England, as the reward of 
his labour. | 
(1213.) It was the common concern of all princes to 
oppule theſe exorbitant pretenſions of the Roman pontiff, 
by which they themſelves were rendered vaſſals, and 
vaſſals totally dependent on the papal crown : Yet even 
Philip, the moſt able monarch of the age, was ſeduced by 
preſent intereſt, and by the proſpect of ſo tempting a 
prize, to accept this liberal offer of the pontiff, and 


thereby to ratify that authority which, if he ever oppoſed 


its boundleſs uſurpations, might next day tumble him 
from the throne. He levied a great army; ſummoned 
all the vaſſals of the crown to attend him at Rouen 
collected a fleet of 1700 veſſels, great and ſmall, in the 
ſea-ports of Normandy and Picardy ; and partly from 
the zealous ſpirit of the age, partly from the perſonal re- 
gard univerſally paid him, prepared a force, which 
ſeemed equal to the greatneis of his enterpriſe. The 
king, on the other hand, wfued out writs, requiring the 
attendance of all his military tenants at Dover, and even 
of all able-bodied men, to detend the kingdom in this 
dangerous extremity, A great number appeared; and 
he ſelccted an army of 60, ooo men; a power invin- 
cible, had they been united in affection to their prince, 
and animated with a becoming zeal for the defenſe of 
their native country. But the people were ſwayed by 
ſuperſtition, and regarded their king with horror, as 
anathematized by papal ceniures : The barons, beſides 
lying under the fame prejudices, were all dijguited by 
his tyranny, and were, many of them, fufpe&ed of hold- 
ing a ſeciet correſpondence with the enemy: And the 
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incapacity and cowardice of the king himſelf, ill fitted 
to contend with thoſe mighty difficulties, made men 
prognoſticate the moit fatal effects from the French 
invaſion. | 

Pandolf, whom the pope had choſen for his legate, and 
appointed to head this important expedition, had, before 
he left Rome, applied for a ſecret conference with his 
maſter, and had aſked him, whether, if the king of Eng- 
Jand, in this deſperate fituation, were willing to ſubmit 
to the apoſtolic tee, the church ſhould, without the con- 
ſent of Philip, grant him any terms of accommodation ? 
Innocent, expecting from his agreement with a prince ſo 
ahject both in character and fortune, more advantages 
than from his alliance with a great and victorious mo- 
narch, who, after ſuch mighty acquiſitions, might be- 
come too haughty to be bound by ſpiritual chains, ex- 
plained to Pandolf the conditions on which he was will- 
ing to be reconciled to the king of England. The 
legate, therefore, as ſoon as he arrived in the north of 
France, ſent over two knights templars to deſire an inter- 
view with John at Dover, which was readily granted : 
He there repreſented to him, in ſuch ſtrong, and probably 
in ſuch true colours, his loſt condition, the diſaffection of 
his ſubjects, the ſecret combination of his vaſſals againſt 
him, the mighty armament of France, that John yielded 
at diſcretion (13th May), and ſubſcribed to all the con- 
ditions which Pandolt was pleaſed to impoſe upon him. 
He promiſed, among other articles, that he would ſubmit 
himſeif entirely to the judgment of the pope ; that he 
would acknowledge Langton for primate ; that he would 
reſtore all the exiled clergy and laity who bad been 
baniſhed on account of the conteſt ; that he would make 


them full reſtitution of their goods, and compenſation for 


all damages, and inſtantly conſign eight thoutand pounds 
in part of payment; and that every one outlawed or im- 
priſoned for his adherence to the pope, ſhould im- 
mediatcly be received into grace and favor. Four ba- 
rons ſwore, along with the king, to the oblervance of this 


ignominious treaty. 
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But the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to 


its full height. Pandolf required him, as the firit trial of 
obedience, to reſign his King:lom to the church; and he 
perſuaded him, that he could nowile fo effectually diſap— 
point the French invaſion, as by thus putting himſelf under 


the immediate protection of the apoitolic ſec. John, lying 


under the agonics of prefent terror, made no ſcruple of 
ſubmitting to this condition. He paſted a charter, in 
which he laid; that, not conſtrained by fear, but of his 
own free will, and by the common advice and content of 
his barons, he had, for remiſſion of his own fins, and 
thoſe of his family, reſigned England and Ireland to 
God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and to pope Innocent 
and his fucceficrs in the apoſtolic chair: He agreed to 
hold theic dominions as teudatory of the church of 
Rome, by the annual payment of a thouſand marks; ſeven 
hundred for England, three hundred for Ireland: And he 
ſtipulate, that if he or his ſucceſſors ſſiould ever preſume 
to revoxe or infringe this charter, they ſhould mitantlys 
except upon admonition they r2pented of their offence, 
forte:t all right to their dominions. 

In cuniequence of this agrecment, Jehn did homage 
to Pandolf as the pope's legate (25 h May), with all the 
ſubmiſſive rites which the feudal law required of vailals 
before their liege lord and fuperior. He came diſarmed 
into the legate's preſence, who was ſeated on a throne z 
he flung himſelf on his knees before him; he litied up his 


joined hands, and put them within thole of Pandolf; he 


{wore fcaity to the pope; and he paid part of the tribute 
which he owed for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. 
Peter. The legate, elated by this ſupreme triumph of 
lacerdotal power, could not for bear diſcovering extrava- 
gant ſymptoms of joy and exultation : He trampled on 
the moncy, which was laid at his feet, as an carnelt of the 
ſubjection of the kingdom: An 1nfoleace of which, 
however offeniive to all the Engliſh, no one preſent, ex- 
cept the archbiihop of Dublin, dared to rake any notice. 
But though Pandolf had brought the king to ſubmit to 
thele baſe conditions, he Kill refuſed to free him from the 
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excommunication and interdict, till an eſtimation ſhould 
be taken of the loſſcs of the eccleſiaſtics, and full com- 
enſation and reſtitution ſhould be made them. 

John, reduced to this abject ſituation under a forègn 
power, ſtill ſhewed the ſame diſpoſition to tyranniſe over 
his ſubjects, which had been the chief cauſe of ail his 
misfortunes. One Peter of Pomfret, a hermit, had tore- 
told that the king, this very year, ſhouid loſe his crown; 
and for that raſh propheſy he had been thrown into pri- 
ſon in Corte-cattle. John now determined to bring him 


to puniſhment as an impoſtor; and though the man 


pleaded, that his propheſy was fulfilled, and that the 


king had loft the royal and independent crown which he 


formerly wore, the defenſe was ſuppoſed to aggravate 
his guilt : He was dragged at horſes tails, to the town 
of Warham, and there hanged on a gibbet with his ſon. 

When Pandolf, after receiving the homage of John, 
returned to France, he congratulated Philip on the fuc- 
ces of his pions enterpriſe z and informed him, that 
John, moved by the terror of the French arms, had 
now come to a juſt ſenſe of his guilt, had returned to 
cbedience under the apoſtol'c ſee, and even con- 
{cnted to do homage to the pope for his dominions 
and having thus made his kingdom a part of St. Peter's 
patrimony, had rendered it impoſſible for any Chriſtian 
prince, without the moit manifeſt and moſt flagrant im- 


piety, to attack him. Philip was enraged on receiving 
this intelligence: He exclaimed, that having, at the 


pope's inſtigation, undertaken an expedition, which had 
coſt him above 60,000 pounds ſterling, he was fruſtrated 
of his purpoſe, at the time when its ſucceſs was become 
infallible : He complaincd, that all the expenſe had fall- 
en upon him ; all the advantages had accrued to Inno- 
cent: He threatened to be no longer the dupe of theſe 
hypocritical pretences: And aſſembling his vaſſals, he 
laid before them the ill- treatment which he had received, 
expoſed the intcreited and fraudulent conduct of the pope, 
and required their aſfiſtance to execute his enterpriſe 
againit England, in which he told them, that, notwith- 
tanding the ivhibitions and menaces of the legate, he 
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was determined to perſevere. The French barons were, 
in that age, little leſs ignorant and ſuperſtitious than the 
Engliſn: Yet, fo much does the influence of thoſe reli- 
gious principles depend on the prefent diſpoſitions of 
men ! they all vowed to follow their prince on his in- 


tended > Exe: and were reſolute not to be diſappointed . 
ct that glory and thoſe riches which they had long ex- 


pected from this enterpriſe. The earl of Flanders alone, 
who had previouſly formed a ſecret treaty with John, de- 
claring 2gain{ the injuſtice and impiety of the under- 
taking, retired with his forces; and Philip, that he might 
not leave ſo dangerous an enemy behind him, firſt turn- 
ed his arms againſt the dominions of that prince. Mean- 
while, the Engliſh fleet was aſſembled under the earl of 
Saliibury, the king's natural brother; and, though in- 
ferior in number, received orders to attack the French 
in their harbours. Saliſbury performed this ſervice with 
ſo much ſacceſs, that he took three hundred ſhips ; de- 
ſtroyed a hundred more: And Philip, finding it impoſ- 
ſible to prevent the reſt from falling into the hands of 
the enemy, ſet fire to them himſelf, and thereby render- 
ed it impoſſible for him to proceed any farther in his en- 
terpriſe. 

John, exulting in his preſent ſecurity, inſenſible to 
his paſt diſgrace, was ſo elated with his ſueceſs, that he 
thought of no leſs than invading France in his turn, and 
recovering ail thoſe provinces which the proſperous arms 
of Philip had formerly raviſhed from him. He pro- 


poſed this expedition to the barons, who were al- 


ready aſſembled for the defenſe of the kingdom. But the 


Engliſh nobles both hated and deſpiſed their prince: 
They prognoſticated no t:ucceſs to any enterpriſe con- 
ducted by ſuch a leader: And pretending that their 
time of ſervice was elapſed, and all their proviſions ex- 


| bauſted, they refuſed to ſecond his undertaking. The 


king, however, reſolute in his purpoſe, embarked with 
a few followers, and ſailed to Jeriey, in the fooliſh ex- 

Ration that the barons would at lait be aſhamed to ſtay 
behind. But finding himſelf diſappointed, he returned 


to England; and raiſing ſome troops, threatened to take 


venge- 
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vengeance on all his nobles for their deſertion and diſobe- 


dience. The archbiſlop of Canterbury, who was in a 


confederacy with the barons, here interpoſed ; ſtriftly 
inhibited the king from thinking of ſuch an attempt 
and threatened him with a renewal of the ſentence of ex- 
communication, if he pretended to levy war upon any 
of his ſubjects, before the kingdom were freed from the 
ſentence of inter did. | | 
The church had recalled the feveral anathemas pro- 
nounced againſt John, by the ſame gradual progreſs 
with which ſhe had at firſt iſſued them. By receiving 
his homage, and admitting him to the rank of a vaſſal, 
his depoſition had been virtually aunulled, and his ſub- 
jets were again bound by their oaths of allegiance. The 
exiled prelates had then returned in great triumph, with 
Langton at their head; and the king, hearing of their 


approach, went forth to meet them, and throwing him- 


ſelf on the ground before them, he entreated them, with 
tears, to have compaſſion on him and the kingdom of 
England. The primate, ſeeing theſe marks of iincere 
penitence, led him to the chapter-houſe of Wincheſter, 
and there adminiſtered an oath to him (zoth July), 
by which he again ſwore fealty and obedience to pope 
Innocent and his ſucceſſors ; promi ſed to love, maintain, 
and defend holy church and the clergy; engaged that he 
would re-eftabliſh the good laws of his predeceſſors, par- 
ticularly thoſe of St. Edward, and would aboliſh the 
wicked ones; and expreſſed his reſolution of maintain- 
ing juſtice and right in all his dominions. The pri- 
mate next gave him abſolution in the requiſite forms, 
and admitted him to dine with him, to the great joy of 
al] the people. The ſentence of interdict, however, was 
itil] upheld againſt the kingdom. A new legate, Nicho- 
las bithop of Freſcati, came into England in the room 
of Pandolf; and he declared it to be the pope's inten- 
tion never to looien that ſentence till full reſtitution were 
made to the clergy of every thing taken from them, and 
awple reparation for all damages which they had ſuſtain- 
cd. He only permitted mats to be faid with a low voice 
ia the churches, till thoſe laſſes and damages could be 
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eſtimated to the ſatisfaction of the parties. Certain ba- 
rons were appointed to take an account of the claims; 
and John was aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of the ſums to 
which the clergy made their lofſes to amount. No leſs 
than twenty thouſand marks were demanded by the 


monks of Canterbury alone; twenty-threee thouſand for 


the ſee of Lincoln; and the king, finding theſe preten- 
ſions to be exorbitant and endleſs, offered the clergy the 
ſum of a hundred thouſand marks for a final acquit- 
tal. The clergy rejected the offer with diſdain ; but 
the pope, willing to favour his new vaſſal, whom he 
fourd zealous in his declarations of fealty, and regular 
in paying the ſtipulated tribute to Rome, directed his 
Jegate to accept of forty thouſand. The iſſue of the 
whole was, that the biſhops and conſiderabſe abbots got 
reparation beyond what they had any title to demand ; 
The inferior clergy were obliged to fit down contented 
with their loſſes : And the king, after the interdi&t was 
taken off, renewed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, and by 
2 new charter ſealed with gold, his profeſſions of ho- 
mage and obedience to the ſee of Rome. 

(121g.) When this vexatious affair was at Iaff 
brought to a concluſion, the king, as if he had nothing 
farther to attend to but triumphs and vittories, went 
over to Poictou, which ſtill acknowiedged his autho- 


rity * ; and he carried war into Philip's dominions. He 


beſieged a caſtle near Angiers ; but the approach of 
Dee Lewis, Philip's ſon, obliged him to raiſe the ſiege 


with {ch p1.cinitftion, that he left his tents, machines, 
and 5:77:57 bei nd him and he rpeturned to England 


with dligracc. About the fame time, he heard of the 
great and deciſive victory gained by the king of France 
at Bovines over the emperor Ocho, who had entered 
France at the head of 150,00 Germans; a victory 
which eſtabliſted for ever the glory of Philip, and gave 
full ſecurity to all his deminions. John could, there - 
fore, think henceforth of nothing farther, than of rul- 


ing peaceably his own kingdom; and his cloſe connec- 


* Queen Eleanor died in 1203 or 1204. 
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tions with the pope, which he was determined at any 
price to maintain, enſured him, as he imagined, the cer- 
tain attainment of that object. But rhe Yi and moſt 
grievous ſcene of this prince's misfortunes {till awaited 
him; and he was deſtined to paſs through a ſeries of 
more humiliating circumſtances than had ever yet fallen 
to the lot of any other monarch. | 
The introduction of the feudal law into England by 
William the Conqueror had much infringed the liber- 
ties, however imperfect, enjoyed by the Atiglo-Saxons in 
their ancient governmient, and had reduced the whole 
people to a ſtate of vaſſalage under the king or barons, and 
even the greater part of them to a ſtate of real flavery. 
The neceſſity alſo of entruſting great power in the hands 
of a prince, who was to maintain military dominion over 
a vanquiſhed nation, had engaged the Norman barons 
fo ſubmit to a more ſevere and abſolute prerogative, than 
that to which men of their rank, in other feudal go- 
vernments, were commonly {ubjeted. The power of 
the crown, once raiſed to a high pitch, was not eaſily 
reduced ; and the nation, during the courſe of a hun- 
dred and fifty years, was governed by an authority un- 
known, in the {ame degree, to all the kingdoms founded 
by the northern conquerors. Henry I. that he might 
allure the people to give an excluſion to his elder brother 
Robert, had granted them a charter, favourable in many 
particulars to their liberties; Stephen had renewed the 
grant; Henry Ii. had confirmed it: But the conceſ- 
tons of all theſe princes had ſtill remained without ef- 
fett; and the ſame unlimited, at leaſt irregular autho- 
rity, continued to be exerciſed both by them and their 
ſucceſſors. The only happineſs was, that arms were ne- 
ver yet raviſhed from the hands of the barons and peo- 
ple: The nation, by a great confederacy, might {till 
vindicate its liberties: And nothing was more likely, 
than the character, condutt, and fortunes, of the reigning 
prince, to produce ſuch a general combination againſt 


him. Equally odious and contemptible, both in public 


and private life, he affronted the barons by his inſolence, 
diſhendbured their faiths by his galiantries, enraged 
| them 
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them by his tyranny, and gave diſcontent to all ranks of 
men by his egglets exactions and impoſitions. The ef- 
fe& of theſe fawleſs practices had already appeared in 
the general mand made by the barons of a reſtoration 
of their privileges; and after he had 1econciled himſelf 
to the pope, by abandoning the independence of the 
kingdom, he appeared to all his ſubjects in ſo mean a 
light, that they univerſaily thought they might with 
ſafety and honour inſiſt upon their pretenſions. 

But nothing forwarded this confederacy ſo much as 
the concurrence of Langton archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
a man whoſe memory, though he was obtruded on the 
nation by a palpable encroachment of the ſee of Rome, 
ought always to be reſpected by the Enghſh. This pre- 
late, whether he was moved by the generoſity of his na- 
ture, and his affection to public good; or had entertain- 
ed an animoſity againſt John on account of the long op- 
poſition made by that prince to his election; or thought 
that an acquiſition of liberty to the people would ſerve 
to increaſe and ſecure the privileges of the church ; had 
formed the plan of reforming the government, and had 
prepared the way for that great innovation, by inferting 
thoſe fingular claules above mentioned in the oath which 
he adminiſtered to the king, before he would abſolve 
him from the ſentence of excommunication. Soon after, 
in a private meeting of ſome principal barons at Lon- 
don, he ſhowed them a copy of Henry I.'s charter, 
which, he ſaid, he had happily found in a monaſtery; 
and he exhorted them to inſiſt on the renewal] and obſerv- 
ance of it: The barons ſwore, that they would ſooner 
lote their lives than depart from fo reaſonable a demand. 
The confederacy began row to ſpread wider, and to 
comprehend a'moſt all the barons in England; and a 
new an more numerous meeting was ſummoned by Lang- 
ton, at St, Edmondſbury (November), under colour 
of devotion. He again produced to the aſſembly the 
old charter of Henry; renewed his exhortations of una- 
nimi y and yigour in the projecution of their purpcte ; 
and repreſented in the ſtrongett colours the tyranny to 
which they ba fo long been ſubęcted, and from which 
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it now behoved them to free themſelves and their poſte- 
rity. The barons, inflamed by his eloquence, incited 
by the ſenſe of their own wrongs, and encouraged by the 
appearance of their power and numbers, ſolemnly took 
an oath, before the high altar, to adhere to each other, 
to inſiſt on their demands, and to make endleſs war on 


the king, till he ſhould ſubmit to grant them. They 


agreed, that, after the feſtival of Chriſtmas, they would 


prefer, in a body, their common petition ; and, in the 
mean time, they ſeparated, after mutually engaging, 
that they would put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence, would inliſt men and purchaſe arms, and would 
ſupply their caſtles with the neceſſary proviſions, 

(1215.) The barons appeared in London on the day 
appointed (6th January); and demanded of the king, 
that, in conſequence of his own oath before the pri- 
mate, as well as in deference to their juſt rights, he 
ſhould grant them a renewal of Henry's charter, and 
2 confirmation of the laws of St. Edward. The king, 
alarmed with their zeal and uvanimity, as well as with 
their power, required a delay ; promiſed that, at the 
feſtival of Eaſter, he would give them a poſitive an- 
{wer to their petition; and offered them the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, and the earl of Pem- 
broke, the mareſchal, as ſureties for his fulfilling this 
engagement. The barons accepted of the terms, and 
peaceably returned to their caſtles. 

During this interval, John, in order to break or ſub- 
due the league of his barons, endeavoured to avail him- 
{elf of the eccleſiaſtical power, of whoſe influence he 
had, from his own recent misfortunes, had fuch fatal 
experience. He granted to the clergy a charter (i 5th 
January), relinquiſhing for ever that important prero- 
gative for which his father and all his anceſtors had 
zealouſly contended ; yielding to them the free election 
on all vacancies ; referving only the power to iſſue a 
conge-d'elire, and to ſubjoin a confirmation of the elec- 
tion; and declaring that, if either of theſe were with- 
held, the choice ſhould nevertheleſs be deemed juſt and 
valid. He made a voy to lead an army into Paleſt ne 
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againſt the infidels, and he took on him the croſs; in 
hopes that he ſhould receive from the church that pro- 
tection which he tendered to every one that had entered 
into this ſacred and meritorious engagement: And 
he ſent to Rome his agent, William de Mauclerc, in 
order to appeal to the pope againſt the violence of his 
barons, and procure him a favourable ſentence from 


that powerful tribunal. The barons alſo were not neg- 


ligent on their part in endeavouring to engage the 
pope in their intereſts: They deſpatched Euſtace de 
Veſcie to Rome; laid their caſe before Innocent as 
their fendat lord; and petitioned him to interpoſe 
his authority with the king, and oblige him to re- 
ſtore and confirm all their juſt and undoubted pri- 
vileges. 


Innocent beheld with regret the diſturbances which 


had ariſen in England, and was much inclined to fa- 
vour John in his pretenſions. He had no hopes of 
retaining and extending his newly-acquired ſuperiority 
over that kingdom, but by ſupporting fo baſe and 
degenerate a prince, who was willing to ſacrifice every 
conſideration to his preſent ſafety: And he foreſaw 
that, if the adminiſtration ſhould fall into the hands 


of thoſe gallant and high-ſpirited barons, they would 


vindicate the honour, liberty, and independence of the 


nation, with the ſame ardour which they now exerted in 


defence of their own. He wrote letters therefore to the 
prelates, to the nobility, and to the king himſelt. 


He exhorted the firſt to employ their good offices in 


conciliating peace between the contending parties, and 
putting an end to civil diſcord: To the ſecond, he 
expreſſed his diſapprobation of their conduct in em- 
ploying force to extort conceſſions from their reluctant 


ſovereign: The laſt, he adviſed to treat his nobles 


with grace and indulgence, and to grant them ſuch of 


their demands as ſhould appear juſt and reaſonable. 
The barons eaſily ſaw, from the tenor of theſe let- 
ters, that they muſt reckon on having the pope, as well 
as the king, for their adverſary; hut they had al- 
ready advanced too far to recede from their —— 
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and their pafſions were ſo deeply engaged, that it 
exceeded even the power of ſuperſtition itſelf any longer 
to control them, They alſo foreſaw that the thunders 
of Rome, when not ſeconded by the efforts oi the 
Engliſh eccleſiaſtics, would be of ſmall avail againſt 
them; and they perceived that the moſt conſiderable of 
the prelates, as well as all the inferior clergy, profeſſed 
the higheſt approbation of their cauſe. Beſides that 
theſe men were ſeized with the national paſſion for laws 
and liberty; bleſſings, of which they themſelves ex- 
peed to partake; there concurred very powerful 
cauſes to looſen their devoted attachment to the apo- 
ſtolic ſee. It appeared, from the late uſurpations of the 
Roman pontiff, that he pretended to reap alone all the 
advantages accruing from that victory, which, under 
his banners, though at their own peril, they had every- 
where obtained over the civil magiſtrate. The pope 
aſſumed a deſpotic power over all the churches : Their 
particular cuſtoms, privileges, and immunities, were 
treated with diſdain: Even the canons of general 
councils were ſet aſide by his diſpenſing power: The 
whole adminiſtration of the church was centered in the 
court of Rome: All preferments ran of courſe in the 
ſame channel: And the provincial clergy ſaw, at leaſt 
felt, that there was a neceſſity for limiting theſe pre- 
tenſions. The legate, Nicholas, in filling thoſe nume- 
Tous vacancies which had fallen in England during 
an interdict of fix years, had proceeded in the moſt 
arbitrary manner; and had paid no regard in confer- 
ring dignities to perſonal merit, to rank, to the in- 
clination of the clectors, or to the cuſtoms of the coun- 
try. The Engliſh church was univerſally diſguſted ; 
and Langton himſelf, though he owed his elevation 
to an encroachment of the Romiſh ſee, was no ſooner 
eſtabliſhed in his high office, than he became jealous 
of the privileges annexed to it, and formed attach- 
ments with the country ſubjefted to his juriſdiction, 
Theſe canſes, though they opened flowly the eyes of 
men, failed not to produce their effect: They ſet 
dounds to the uſurpations of the papacy; The tide 
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firſt ſtopped, and then turned againit the ſovereign pon- 
tiff: And it 1s otherwiſe inconceivable, how that age, 
ſo prone to ſuperſtition, and ſo ſunk in ignorance, or 
rather ſo devoted to a ſpurious erudition, couid have eſ- 
caped falling into an abſolute and total ſlavery under 
the court of Rome. e 

About the time that the pope's letters arrived in Eng- 
land, the malcontent barons, on the approach of the 
feſtival of Eaſter, when they were to expect the king's 
anſwer to their petition, met by agreement at Stam- 
ford; and they aſſembled a force, conſiſting of above 
2000 knights, beſides their retainers and interior per- 
ſons without number. Elated with their power, they 
advanced in a body (27th April) to Brackley within 
fifteen miles of Oxford, the place where the court then 
reſided ; and they there received a meſſage from the king, 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the earl of Pem- 
broke, deſiring to know what thoſe liberties were which 
they ſo zealouſly challenged from their ſovereign. 
They delivered to theſe meſſengers a ſchedule contain- 
Ing the chief articles of their demands ; which was no 
ſooner ſhown to the king, than he burſt into a furious 
paſſion, and aſked, why the barons did not alſo de- 


mand of him his kingdom? ſwearing that he would 


never grant them ſuch liberties as muſt reduce himſelf to 
A | 

No ſooner were the confederated nobles informed of 
John's reply, than they choſe Robert Fitz-Walter their 
general, whom they called 2h mareſchal of the army of 
God and of holy church ; and they proceeded without tar- 
ther ceremony to levy war upon the king. They beſieged 
the caſtle of Northampton during fitteen days, though 
without ſucceſs: The gates of Bedford caſtle were 
willingly opened to them by William Beauchamp, its 
owner: They advanced to Ware (24th May) in their 
way to London, where they held a correſpondence with 
the principal citizens: They were received without 
oppoſition into that capital; and finding now the great 
ſuperiority of their force, they iſſued proclamations, re- 


quiring the other barons to join them; and menacing. 


them, 
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them, in caſe of refuſal or delay, with committing de- 


vaſtation on their houſes and eſtates. In order to ſhow 


what might be expected from their proſperous arms, 


they made incurſions from London, and laid waſte the 


king's parks and palaces; and all the barons, who 
had hitherto carried the lemblance of ſupporting the 
royal party, were glad of this pretcnce for openly 
joining a cauſe which they always had ſecretly favour- 
ed. The king was left at Odiham in Hampſhire, with 
a poor retinue of only ſeven knights ; and after trying 
ſeveral expedients to elude the blow, after offering to 
reter all differences to the pope alone, or to eight ba- 
rons, four to be choſen by himſelf, and four by the 
confederates, he found himſelf at laſt obliged to ſubmit 
at diſcretion. | 

A conference between the king and the barons was 
appointed (15th June) at Runnemede, between Wind- 
for and Staines ; a place which has ever ſince been ex- 
tremely celebrated, on accourt of this great event. 
The two parties encamped apart, like open enemies; 
and after a debate of a few days (19th June), the king, 
with a facility ſomewhat ſuſpicious, ſigned and ſealed 
the charter which was required of him, This fa- 
mous deed, commonly called the GREAT CHARTER, 


_ either granted or ſecured very important liberties and 


privileges to every order of men in the kingdom ; to 
the clergy, to the barons, and to the people. 

The freedom of elections was ſecured to the cler- 
gy: The former charter of the king was confirmed, by 
which the neceſſity of a royal congé-d' lire and con- 
firmation was ſuperſeded: All check upon appeals to 
Rome was removed, by the allowance granted every man 
to depart the kingdom at pleaſure: And the fines to 
be impoſed on the clergy, for any offence, were ordain - 
ed to be proportional to their lay eſtates, not to their ec- 
cleſiaſt ical benefices. Cs 

The privileges granted to the barons were either 
abatements in the rigour of the feudal law, or deter- 
minations in points which had been left by that law, 
or had become by practice, arbitrary and ambiguous. 
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The reliefs of heirs ſucceeding to a military fee were 
aſcertained; an earl's and baron's at a hundred marks, 
a knight's at a hundred ſhillings. It was ordained 
by the charter, that, if the heir be a minor, he ſhall, 
immediately upon his majority, enter upon his eſtate, 
without paying any relief: The king ſhall not {ell 
his wardſhip: He ſhail levy only reaſonable profits 
upon the eſtate, without committing waſte, or hurting 
the property: He ſhall uphold the caſtles, houſes, mills, 
parks, and ponds: And if he commit the guardian- 
ſhip of the eſtate to the ſheriff or any other, he ſhall 
previouſly oblige them to find ſurety to the fame pur- 
poſe. During the minority of a baron, while his lands 
are in wardſhip, and are not in his own poſſeſſion, no 
debt which he owes to the Jews ſhall bear any intereſt, 
Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement ; and be- 
fore the marriage be contracted, the neareſt relations of 
the perſon ſhall be informed of it. A widow, without 
paying any relief, ſhall enter upon her dower, the third 
part of her huſband's rents : She ſhall not be compelled 
to marry, ſo long as ſhe chuſes to continue fingle ; ſhe 
ſhall only give ſecurity never to marry without her lord's 
conſent. The king ſhall not claim the wardſhip of any 
minor who holds lands by military tenure of a baron, 
on pretence that he alſo holds lands of the crown, by 
ſoccage or any other tenure. Scutages ſhall be eſtimated 
at the ſame rate as in the time of Henry I.; and no ſcu- 
tage or aid, except in the three general feuda] caſes, the 
king's captivity, the knighting of his eldeſt fon, and 
the marrying of his eldeſt daughter, ſhall be impoſed 
but by the great council of the kingdem ; the prelates, 
earls, and great barons, ſhall be called to this great 
council, each by a particular writ ; the leſſer barons by a 
general ſummons of the ſheriff. The king ſhall not ſeize 
any baron's land for a debt to the crown, if the baron poſ- 
ſelles as many goods and chattels as are ſufficient to diſ- 
charge the debt. No man ſhall be obliged to perform 
more ſervice for his fee then he is bound to by his te- 
nure. No governor or conſtable of a caſtle fliall oblige 
any knight to give money for caſtle- guard, if the R's 
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be willing to perform the ſervice in perſon, or by ano- 
ther able-bodied man; and if the knight be in the field 
himſelf, by the king's command, he ſhall be exempted 
from all other ſervice of this nature. No vaſſal ſhall 
be allowed to ſell ſo much of his land as to inca- 
N himſelf from performing his ſervice to his 
ord. | 

Theſe were the principal articles, calculated for the 
intereſt of the barons; and had the charter contained 
nothing farther, national happineſs and liberty had been 
very little promoted by it, as it would only have tended 
to increaſe the power and independence of an order of 
men who were already too powerful, and whole yoke 
might have become more heavy on the people than even 
that of an abſolute monarch. But the barons, who 
alone drew and impoſed on the prince this memorable 
charter, were neceſſitated to inſert in it other clauſes of 
a more extenſive and more beneficent nature: They 
could not expect the concurrence of the people, without 
comprehending, together with their own, the intereſts 
of inferior ranks of men; and all proviſions which the 
barons, for their own ſake, were obliged to make, in 
order to enſure the free and equitable adminiſtration of 
juſtice, tended directly to the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. The following were the principal clauſes of 
this nature. . 

It was ordained, that all the privileges and immuni- 
ties above mentioned, granted to the barons againſt the. 
king, ſhould be extended by the barons to their inferior 
vaflals. The king bound himſelf not to grant any writ, 
empowering a baron to levy aid from his vaſſals, except 
in the three feudal caſes. One weight and one mealure 
ſnall be eftabliſhed throughout the kingdom, Merchants 
mall be allowed to trani2& all buſineſs, without being 
expoſed to any arbitrary tolls and impoſitions : They 
and all free men ſhall be allowed to go out of the king+ 
dom and return to it at plezſure : London, and all cities 
and burghs, ſhall preſerve their ancient liberties, im- 
munities, and free cuſtoms : Aids ſhall not be required 
os them but by the conſent of the great counci} : No 
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towns or individuals ſhall be obliged to make or ſupport 
bridges but by ancient cuſtom: The goods of every 
freeman ſhall be diſpoſed of according to his will: It 
he die inteſtate, his heirs ſhall ſucceed to them. No 
officer of the crown ſhall take any horſes, carts, or 
wood, without the conſent of the owner. The king's 
courts of juſtice ſhall be ſtationary, and ſhall no longer 
tollow his perſon : They ſhall be open to every one; 


and juſtice ſhall no longer be fold, refuſed, or delayed 


by them. Circuits ſhall be regularly held every year : 
The inferior tribunals of juſtice, the county court, 
ſheriff's turn, and court-leet, ſhall meet at their appointed 
time and place : The ſheriffs ſhall be incapacitated to 
hold pleas of the crown ; and ſhall not put any perſon 
upon his trial, from rumour or ſuſpicion alone, but 
upon the evidence of lawſul witneſſes. No freeman 
ſhall be taken or impriſoned, or diſpoſſeſſed of his tree 
tenement and liberties, or outiawed, or baniſhed, or 
any-wiſe hurt or injured, unleſs by the legal judgmeat 
of his peers, or by the Jaw of the land; and all who 
ſuffered otherwiſe, in this or the two former reigns, 
ſhall be reſtored to their rights and poſſeſſions. Every 
freeman ſhall be fined in proportion to his fault; and 
no fine ſhall be levied on him to his utter ruin : Even 
a villain or ruſtic ſhall not, by any fine, be bereaved of 
his carts, plonghs, and implements of huſbandry. This 
was the only article calculated for the intereſts of this 
body of men, probably at that time the moſt numerous 
in the kingdom. Ms 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the former articles of the 
Great Charter contain ſuch mitigations and explanations 
of the feudal Jaw as are reaſonable and equitable ; and 
that the latter involve all the chief outlines of a legal 
government, and provide for the equal diftribution of 


juſtice and free enjoyment of property; the great objects 


for which political ſociety was at firſt founded by men, 
which the people have a perpetual and unalienable right 
to recal, and which no time, nor precedent, nor ſtatute, 
nor poſitive inſtitution, ought to deter them from keep. 
nz cver uppermoſt in their thoughts and attention, 
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Though the proviſions made by this charter might, con- 
formably to the genius of the age, be eſteemed too con- 
ciſe, and too bare of circumſtances, to maintain the ex- 
ecution of its articles, in oppoſition to the chicanery of 
lawyers, ſupported by the violence of power; time gra- 
dually aſcertained the ſenſe of all the ambiguous expreſ- 
ſions; and thoſe generous barons, who firſt extorted this 
conceſſion, ſtill held their ſwords in their hands, and could 
turn them againſt thoſe who dared on any pretence to 
depart from the original ſpirit and meaning of the grant, 
We may now, from the tenor of this charter, conjecture 
what thoſe laws were of king Edward, which the Eng- 
liſh nation, during ſo many generations, ſtil] deſired, 
with ſuch an obſtinate pericverance, to have recalled and 
eſtabliſned. They were chiefly theſe latter articles of 
Magna Charta ; and the barons, who, at the beginning 
of theſe commotions, demanded the revival of the Saxon 
laws, undoubtedly thought that they had ſufficiently 
ſatisfied the people, by procuring them this conceſſion, 
which comprehended the principal objects to which they 
had ſo long aſpired. But what we are moſt to admire 
15, the prudence and moderation of thoſe haughty nobles 

frog: who were enraged by injuries, inflamed by 
oppoſition, and elated by a total victory over their ſo- 
vereign. They were content, even in this plenitude of 
power, to depart from ſome articles of Henry I.'s 
charter, which they made the foundation of their de- 
mands, particularly from the abolition of wardſhips, 
a matter of the greateſt importance; and they ſeem to 
have been ſufficiently careful not to diminiſh too far the 
power and revenue of the crown. If they appear, 
therefore, to have carried other demands to too great a 
height, it can be aſcribed only to the taithleſs and tyran- 
nical character of the king himſelf, of which they had 
long had experience, and which, they foreſaw, would, 
if they provided no farther ſecurity, lead him ſoon to 
infringe their new liberties, and revoke his own con- 
ceſſions. This alone gave birth to thoſe other articles, 
ſeemingly exorbitant, which were added as a rampart 
tor the ſafeguard of the Great Charter. 1 
| he 
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The barons obliged the king to agree that London 
ſhould remain in their hands, and the Tower be con- 
ſigned to the cuſtody of the primate, till the x5th of 
Auguſt enſuing, or till the execution of the ſeveral arti- 
cles of the Great Charter, The better to enſure the 
ſame end, he allowed them to chuſe five-and-twenty 
members from their own body, as confervators of the 
public liberties ; and no bounds were ſet to the authority 
of theſe men either in extent or duration. If any com- 
plaint were made of a violation of the charter, whether 
aitempted by the king, juſticiaries, ſheriffs, or foreſters, 
any four of theſe barons might admoniſh the king to 
redreſs the grievance : If ſatisfaction were not obtained, 


they could aſſemble the whole council of twenty-five ; 


who, in conjunction with the great council, were em- 
powered to compel him to obſerve the charter ; and, in 
caſe of reſiſtance, might levy war againſt him, attack 
his caſtles, and employ every kind of violence, except 
againſt his royal perſon, and that of his queen and 
children. All men throughout the kingdom were 
bound, under the penalty of confiſcation, to ſwear obe- 
dience to the twenty-five barons ; and the freeholders of 
each county were to chuſe twelve knights, who were to 
make report of ſuch evil cuſtoms as required redreſs, 
conformably to the tenor of the Great Charter *. 
The names of thoſe conſervators were, the earls of 
Clare, Albemarle, Gloceſter, Winchefter, Hereford, 
Roger Bigod earl of Norfolk, Robert de Vere earl of 
Oxford, William Mareſchal the younger, Robert Fitz- 
Walter, Gilbert de Clare, Euſtace de Veſcey, Gilbert 
Delaval, William de Moubray, Geoffrey de Say, Roger 
de Mombezon, William de Huntingfield, Robert de 
Ros, the conſtable of Cheſter, William de Aubenie, 
Richard de Perci, William Malet, John Fitz-Robert, 
William de Lanvalay, Hugh de Bigod, and Roger de 


* This feems a very ſtrong proof that the houſe of com- 
mons was not then in being; otherwiſe the knights and 
burgeſſes from the ſeveral counties could have given in to the 
lords a liſt of grievances, without ſo unuſual an election. 
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Montfichet. Theſe men were, by this convention, 
really inveſted with the ſovereignty of the kingdom: 
They were rendered co-ordinate with the king, or rather 
ſuperior to him, in the exerciſe of the executive power: 
And as there was no circumſtance of government which, 
either directly or indirectly, might not bear a relation 
to the ſecurity or obſervance of the Great Charter, 
there could ſcarcely occur any incident in which they 
might not lawfully interpoſe their authority. 

John ſeemed to ſubmit paſſively to all theſe regulations, 
however injurious to majeſty : He ſent writs to all the 
ſheriffs, ordering them to conſtrain every one to ſwear 
obedience to the twenty-five barons : He diſmiſſed all 
his foreign forces : He. pretended that his government 
was thenceforth to run in a new tenor, and be more in- 
dulgent to the liberty and independence of his people. 
But he only diſſembled, till he ſhould find a favourable 
opportunity for annulling all his conceſſions. The 
injuries and indignities which he had formerly ſuffered 
from the pope and the king of France, as they came 
from equals or ſuperiors, ſeemed to make but ſmall 
impreſſion on him: But the ſenſe of this perpetual and 
total ſubjection under his own rebellious vaſſals, ſunk 
deep in his mind, and he was determined, at all hazards, 
to throw off ſo ignominious a ſlavery. He grew ſullen, 
ſilent, and reſerved: He ſhunned the ſociety of his 
courtiers and nobles : He retired into the Iſle of Wight, 


as if defirous of hiding his ſhame and confuſion ; but 


in this retreat he meditated the moſt fatal vengeance 
2gainſt all his enemies. He ſecretly ſent abroad his 
emiſſaries to inliſt foreign ſoldiers, and to invite the 
rapacious Brabangons into his ſervice, by the proſpect 


of ſharing the ſpoils of England, and reaping the for- 


teitures of ſo many opulent barons, who had incurred 
the guilt of rebellion by riſing in arms againſt him: 
And he deſpatched a meſſenger to Rome, in order to lay 
before the pope the Great Charter, which he had been 
compelled to ſign, and to complain, before that tribunal, 
ef the violence which had been impoſed upon him. 
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Innocent, conſidering himſelf. as feudal lord of the 
kingdom, was incenled at the temerity of the barons, 
who, though they pretended to appeal to his authority, 
had dared, without waiting for his conſent, to impoſe 
ſuch terms on a prince, who, by reſigning to the Roman 
pontiff his crown and independence, had placed himſelf 
immediately under the papal protection. He ifſued, there- 
fore, a bull, in which, from the plenitude of his apoſtolic 
power, and from the authority which God had commit- 
ted to him, to build and deſtroy kingdoms, to plant 
and overthrow, he annulled and abrogated the whole 
charter, as unjuſt in HFſelf, as obtained by compulſion, 
and as derogatory to the dignity of the apoſtolic ſee. 
He prohibited the barons from exacting the obſervance 
of it : He even prohibited the king himſelf from paying 
any regard to it: He abſolved him and his ſubjects 
from all oaths which they had been conſtrained to take 
to that purpoſe : And he pronounced a general ſentence 
of excommunication againſt every one who ſhould per- 
ſevere in maintaining ſuch treaſonable and iniquitous 
pretenſions. 

The king, as his foreign forces arrived along with 
this bull, now ventured to take off the maſk ; and, 
under ſanction of the pope's decree, recalled all the li- 
berties which he had granted to his ſubjects, and which 
he had folemnly ſworn to obferve. But the ſpiritual 
weapon was found, upon trial, to carry leſs force with 
it than he had reaſon from his own experience to appre- 
hend. The primate refuſed to obey the pope in publiſh- 
ing the ſentence of excommunication againſt the barons ; 
and though he was cited to Rome, that he might attend 
a general council there aſſembled, and was ſuſpended on 
account of his diſobedience to the pope, and his ſecret 
correſpondence with the king's enemies; though a new 
and particular ſentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced by name againſt the principal barons; John ſtill 
found that his ncbility and pcople, and even his clergy, 
adhered to the defence of their liberties, and to their 
combination againſt him: The ſword of his foreigu 
| | mer- 
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mercenaries was all he had to truſt to for reſtoring his 
authority. = 

The barons, after obtaining the Great Charter, ſeem 
to have been lulled into a fatal ſecurity, and to have 
taken no rational meaſures, in caſe of the introduction 
of a foreign force, for re-aſſembling their armies. The 
king was, from the firſt, maſter of the feld; and im- 
mediately laid ſiege to the caſtle of Rocheſter, which 
was obitinately defended by William de Albiney, at 
the head of a hundred and forty knights with their re- 
tainers, but was at laſt reduced by famine (3oth Nov.). 
John, irritated with the reſiſtance, intended to have 
hanged the governor and all the garriſon ; but, on the 
repreſentation of William de Mauleon, who ſuggeſted 
to him the danger of repriſals, he was content to ſacri- 
fice, in this barbarous manner, the inferior priſoners 
only. The captivity of William de Albiney, the beſt 
officer among the confederated barons, was an urepa- 
rable loſs to their cauſe ; and no regular oppoſition was 
thenceforth made to the progreſs of the royal arms. 
The ravenous and barbarous mercenaries, incited by a 
cruel and enraged prince, were let looſe againſt the 
eſtates, tenants, manors, houſes, parks of the barons, 
and ſpread devaſtation over the tace of the kingdom. 
Nothing was to be ſeen but the flames of villages and 
caſtles reduced to aſhes, the conſternation and miſery 
of the inhabitants, tortures exerciſed by the ſoldiery to 
make them reveal their concealed treaſures, and repriſals 
no leſs barbarous committed by the barons and their 
partiſans on the royal demeſnes, and on the eſtates of 
ſuch as ſtill adhered to the crown. The king, marching 
through the whole extent of England, from Dover to 
Berwic, laid the provinees waſte on each fide of him; 
and conſidered every ſtate, which was not his immediate 
property, as entirely hoſtile, and the object of military 
execution. The nobility of the north, in particular, 
who had ſhewn greateſt violence in the recovery of their 
liberties, and who, acting in a ſeparate body, had ex- 
preſſed their diſcontent even at the conceſſions made by 
the Great Charter, as they could expect no mercy, fled 
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before him with their wives and families, and purchaſed 
the friendſhip of Alexander, the young king of Scots, 
by doing homage to him. | 

The barons, reduced to this deſperate extremity, and 
menaced with the total loſs of their I:berties, their 
properties, and their lives, employe:i a remedy no lels 
deſperate z and making applications to the court of 
France, they offered to acknowledge Lewis, the eldeſt 
ſon of Philip, for their ſovereign, on condition that he 
would afford them protection from the violence of their 
enraged prince. Though the ſenſe of the common 
rights of mankind, the only rights that are entirely 
indefeaſible, might have juſtified them in the depoſition 
of their king, they declined inſiſting before Philip on a 
pretenſion which is commonly ſo diſagreeable to fo- 
vereigns, and which ſounds harſhly in their royal ears. 
They affirmed that John was incapable of ſucceeding to 
the crown, by reaſon of the attainder paſſed upon him 
during his brother's reign ; though that attainder had 
been reverſed, and Richard had even, by his laſt will, 
declared him his ſucceſſor. (1216.) They pretended 
that he was already legally depoſed by ſentence of the 
peers of France, on account of the murder of h's 
nephew; though that ſentence could not poſſibly regard 
any thing but his tranſmarine domisions, which alone 
he held in vaſſ2}age to that crown. On more plauſible 
grounds they aihrmed, that he had aiready depoſed 
himſelf by doing homage to the pope, changing the 
nature of his ſovereignty, and reigning an independent 
crown for a fee under a foreign power. And as Blanche 
of Caſtile, the wife of Lewis, was deicended by her 
mother from Henry II. they maintained, though many 
other princes ſtood before her in the order of ſucceſſion, 
that they had not ſhaken off the royal family, in chuſing 
her huſband tor their ſovereign, 

Philip was ſtrongly tempted to lay hold co the rich 
prize which was offered to him. The legate mena- 
ced him with interdi&s and ex communications if he in- 
vaded the patrimony of St. Peter, or attacked a prince 
who was under tac immediate prote tion of the holy ſee: 
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But as Philip was aſſured of the obedience of his own 


vaſſals, his principles were changed with the times, and 
he now undervalued as much all papal cenſures, as he 
formerly pretended to pay reſpect to them. His chief 
ſcruple was with regard to the fidelity which he might 
expect from the Englith barons in their new engagements, 
and the danger of entruſting his ſon and heir into the 
bands of men who might, on any caprice or neceſſity, 
make peace with their native ſovereign, by ſacrificing a 
pledge of ſo much value. He therefore exacted from the 
barons twenty - five hoſtages of the moſt noble birth in 
the kingdom ; and having obtained this ſecurity, he ſent 
over firit a ſmall army to the relief of the contederates 
then more numerous forces, which arrived with Lewis 
himſelf at their head. | 
The firſt effect of the young prince's appearance in 

England was the deſcrtion of John's foreign troops, who, 
being moſily levied in Flanders, and other provinces of 
France, refuſed to ſerve againſt the heir of their monar- 
chy. The Gaſcons and Poictevins alone, who were 
ſtill John's ſubjects, adhered to his cauſe ; but they 
were too weak to maintain that ſuperiority in the field 
which they had hitherto ſupported againſt the confederat- 
ed barons. Many conſiderable noblemen deſerted John's 
party, the earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, Warenne, 
Oxford, Albemarle, and William Mareſchal the younger, 
His caſtles fell daily into the hands of the enemy ; Dover 
was the only place which, from the valour and fidelity 
of Hubert de Burgh the governor, made reſiſtance to the 
progreſs of Lewis + And the barons had the melancholy 
proſpect of finally ſucceeding in their purpoſe, and of 
eſcaping the tyranny of their own king, by impoling 
on themſelves and the nation a foreign yoke. But this 
union was of ſhort duration between the French and 
Engliſh nobles ; and the imprudence of Lewis, who on 
every occaſion ſhowed too viſible a preference to the for- 
mer, increaſed that jealouſy which it was ſo natural for 
the latter to entertain in their preſent ſituation. The 
viſcount of Melun too, it is ſaid, one of his courtiers, 
fell fick at London, and finding the approaches of Go 
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he ſent for ſome of his friends among the Engliſh barons, 
and warning them of their danger, revealed Lewis's 
ſecret intentions of exterminating them and their fami- 
lies as traitors to their prince, and of beſtowing their 
eſtates and dignities on his native ſubjects, in whole fide- 
lity he could more reaſonably place confidence : This 
ſtory, whether true or falie, was univerſally reported 
and believed; and concurring with other circumſtances 
which rendered it credible, did great prejudice to the cauſe 
of Lewis. The earl of Saliſbury, and other noblemen, 
deſcrted again to John's party ; and as men eafily chang- 
ed ſides in a civil war, efpecially where their power is 
founded on an hereditary and independent authority, 
and 1s not derived from the opinion and favour of the 
people, the French prince had reaſon to dread a ſudden 
reverſe of fortune. The king was aſſembling a conſi- 
derable army, with a view of fighting one great battle 


for his crown ; but paſſing from Lynne to Lincolnſhire, 


his road lay along the ſea-ſhore, which was overflowed 
at high water; and not chuſing the proper time for his 
Journey, he loſt in the inundation all his carriages, 
treaſure, baggage, and regalia. The afflition for this 


diſaſter, and vexation from the diſtrated ſtate of his 


affairs, increaſed the ſickneſs under which he then la- 
boured ; and though he reached the caſtle of Newark, 
he was obliged to halt there, and his diſtemper ſoon 
after put an end to his life (17th October), in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, and cighteenth of his reign ; 
and freed the nation from the dangers to which it was 
equally expoſed by his ſucceſs or by his misfortunes. 

The character of this prince is nothing but a complica- 
tion of vices, equally mean and odious ; ruinous to him- 
felf, and deſtructive to his people. Cowardice, inac- 
tivity, folly, levity, licentiouſneſs, ingratitude, treachery, 
tyranny, and cruelty; all theſe qualities appear too 
evidently in the ſeveral incidents of his life, to give us 
room to ſuſpect that the diſagreeable picture has been 
anywiſe overcharged by the prejudices of the ancient 
hiſtorians. It is hard to ſay whether his conduct to his 


father, his brother, his nephew, or his ſubjects, was moſt 


culpable; 
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culpable; or whether his crimes, in theſe reſpects, were 
not even exceeded by the baſeneſs which appeared in 
his tranſactions with the king of France, the pope, and 
the barons. His Europcan dominions, when they de- 
volved to him by the death of his brother, were more ex 
tenſive than have ever, fince his time, been ruled by any 
Engliſh monarch : But he firſt loft, by his miſconduct, 
the flouriſhing provinces in France, the ancient patri- 
mony of his family: He ſubjected his kingdom to a 
ſhame ful valialage under the ſee of Rome: He ſaw the 
prerogatives of his crown diminiſhed by law, and ſtill 
more reduced by faction: And he died at laſt, „hen in 
danger of being totally expelled by a foreign power, 


and of either ending his life miterabiy in priſon, or ſeek- 


ing ſhelter as a fugitive from the purſuit of his ene- 
mies. 

The prejudices againſt this prince were ſo violent, 
that he was believed to have ſent an embaſſy to the 


Miramoulin or emperor of Morocco, and to have offered 


to change his religion and become Mahometan, in order 
to purchaſe the protection of that monarch. But though 
this ſtory is told us, on plauſible authority, by Matthew 
Paris, it is in itſelf utterly improbable; except that there 
is nothing ſo incredible but may be believed to proceed 
from the folly and wickedneis of John. | 
The monks throw great reproaches on this prince for 
his impiety and even infidelity ; and as an inſtance of it, 
they tell us, that having one day caught a very fat ſtag, 
he exclaimed, Howw plump and well fed is this animal! 
aud yet I dare ſabear be never heard maſs, This fally 
of wit, upon the uſual corpulency of the prieſts, more 
than all his enormous crimes and iniquities, made him 
pals with them for an atheiſt, | 
John left two legitimate ſons hehind him, Henry, born 
on the firſt of October 1207, and now nine years of age 
and Richard, born on the ſixth of January 1209; and 
three daughters, Jane, afterwards married to Alexander 
king of Scots; Eleanor, married firſt to William Mareſ- 
chal the younger, earl of Pembroke, and then to Simon 
Montfort, earl of Leiceſter ; and Iſabella, married to the 
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emperor Frederic II. All theſe children were born to 
him by Iſabella of Angouleſme his ſecond wife. His 
illegitimate children were numerous; but none of them 


were anywiſe diſtinguiſhed. | 
It was this king who, in the ninth year of his reign, 


firſt gave by charter to the city of London, the right of 


electing annvally a mayor out of its own body, an 
ollice which was till now held for life. He gave the city 
alſo power to elect and remove its ſheriffs at pleaſure, 
and its common-counci]-men annually. London bridge 
was finiſhed in this reign: The former bridge was of 
wood, Maud the empreſs was the firit that built a ſtone 


bridge in England. 
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THE FEUDAL AND ANGLO-NORMAN GO= 
VERNMENT AND MANNERS. 


Origin of the feudal law Its progreſs—Feudal gowern- 
ment of England —The feudal parliament —The com- 
mons— Judicial power —Rewvenue of the crown—=Com- 
merce— The church—Civil lau. Manners. 


TEE feudal law is the chief foundation, both of the 

olitical government and of the juriſprudence eſta- 
dlifhed by the Normans in England. Our ſubject there- 
fore requires that we ſhould form a juſt idea of this law, 
in order to explain the ſtate as well of that kingdom as 
ef all other kingdoms of Europe, which during thoſe 
ages were governed by ſimilar inſtitutions. And though 
Jam ſenſible that J muſt here repeat many obſervations 
and reflections which have been communicated by others ; 
yet, as every book, agreeably to the obſervation of a 
great hiſtorian *, ſhould be as complete as poſſible within 
;telf, and ſhould never refer for any thing material to 
other books, it will be neceffary in this place to deliver a 
ſhort plan of that prodigious fabric which for ſeveral 
centuries preſerved ſuch a mixture of liberty and op- 


| preſſion, order and anarchy, ſtability and revolution, as 


was never experienced in any other age, or any other 
part of the world. 

After the northern nations had ſubdued the provinces 
of the Roman empire, they were obliged to eſtabliſh a 
ſyſtem of government which might ſecure their conqueſts, 


as well againſt the revolt of their numerous ſubjects who 


remained in the provinces, as from the inroads of other 
fribes, who might he tempted to raviſh from them theirnew 
acquiſitions. The great change of circumitances made 
them here depart from thoſe inſtitutions which prevailed 
among them while they remained in the foreſts of Ger- 
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many; yet was it ſtill natural for them to retain, in 
their preſent ſettiement, as much of their ancient cuſtoms 
as was compatible with their new ſituat on. | | 

The German governments, being more a confederacy 
of independent warriors than a civil ſubjection, derived 
their principal force from many inferior and voluntary 
aſſociations, which individuals formed under a particular 
head or chieftain, and which it became the higheſt point 
of honour to maintain with inviolable fidelity. The 
glory of the chief conſiſted in the number, the bravery, 
and the zealous attachment of his retainers: The duty 
of the retainers required that they ſhould accompany 
their chief in all wars and dangers, that they ſhould 
fight and periſh by his fide, and that they ſhould 
eſteem his renown or his favour a ſufficient recompenſe 
for all their ſervices. The prince himſelt was nothing 
but a great chieftain, who was choſen from among the 
reſt, on account of his ſuperior valour or nobility; and 
who derived his power from the voluntary aſſociation or 
attachment of the other chieftains. _ 

When a tribe, governed by theſe ideas, and actuated 
by thele principles, ſubdued a large territory, they found 
that though it was neceſſary to keep themſelves in a 
military poſture, they could neither remain united in a 
body, nor take up their quarters in ſeveral garriſons, 


and that their manners and inſtitutions debarred them 
from uſing theſe expedients; the obvious ones, which in 


a like ſituation would have been employed by a more 
civilized nation. Their 1gnorance in the art of finances, 
and perhaps the devaſtations inſeparable from ſuch vio- 
lent conqueits, rendered it impracticable for them to 
levy taxes ſuſficient for the pay of numerous armies 5 
and their repugnance to ſubordination, with their attach- 
ment to rural pieaſures, made the life of the camp or gar- 
riſon, if perpetuated during peaceful times, extremely 
odious and diſguſtful to them. They ſeized, therefore, 
ſuch a portion of the conquered lands as appeared 
neceſſary; they aſſigned a ſhare for ſupporting the dig- 
nity of their prince and government; they diſtributed 
other parts, under the title of fiefs, to the chiefs; theſe 
made a now partition among their retainers z the expreſs 
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eondition of all theſe grants was, that they might be re- 
fumed at pleaſure, and that the poſſeſſor, ſo long as he 
enjoyed them, ſhould ſtill remain 1n readineſs to take the 
feld for the defence of the nation. And though the 
conquerors immediately ſeparated, in order to enjoy 
their new acquiſitions, their martial diſpoſition made 
them readily fulfil the terms of their engagement: They 
aſſembled on the firſt alarm; their habitual attachment to 
the chieftain made them willingly ſubmit to his com- 
mand; and thus a regular military force, though con- 
ccaled, was always ready to defend, on any emergence, 
the intereſt and honour of the community. 

We are not to imagine that all the conquered lands 
were ſeized by the northern conquerors; or that the 
whole of the land thus ſeized was ſubjected to thole 
military ſervices. This ſuppoſition is confuted by the 
h:tory of all the nations on the continent. Even the idea 
given us of the German manners by the Roman hiſtorian, 
may convince us that that bold people would never have 
been content with ſo precarious a ſubſiſtence, or have fought 
io procure eftabliſhments which were only to continue 
during the good pleaſure of their ſovereign. "Though 
the northern chieftains accepted of lands which, being 


_ conſidered as a kind of military pay, might be reſumed 
at the will of the King or general; they alſo took poſſeſ- 


fion of eſtates which, being hereditary and independent, 
enabled them to maintain their native liberty, and ſup- 
port, without count-tavour, the honour of their rank and 
tamily. 
But there is a great difference, in the conſequences, 
between the diſtribution of a pecuniary ſubſiſtence, and 
the aſſignment of lands burthened with the condition of 
military ſervice. The delivery ef the former at the 
weekly, monthly, or annual terms of payment, ſtill re- 
calls the idea of a voluntary gratuity from the prince, 
and reminds the ſoldier of the precarious tenure by which 
he holds his commiſſion. But the attachment, naturally 
'tormed with a fixed portion of land, gradually begets 
the idea of ſomething like property, and makes the 
poſſeſſor forget his dependent ſituation, and the c— 
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which was at firſt annexed to the grant. It ſeemed 
equitable, that one who had cultivated and ſowed a field 
ſhould reap the harveſt : Hence fiefs, which were at firſt 
entirely precarious, were ſoon made annual. A man 
who had employed his money in building, planting, or 
other improvements, expected to reap the fruits of his 
labour or expenſe : Hence they weie next granted during 
a term of years. It would be thuught hard to expel a 
man from his poſſeſſicns who had always done his duty, 
and performed the conditions on which he originally re- 
ceived them: Hence tne chieftains, in a ſubſequent 
period, thought themieIves entitled to demand the enjoy - 
ment of their feudal lands during life. It was found 
that a man would more willingly expoſe himſelf in 
battle, it aſſured that his family ſhould inherit his 
poſſeſſions, and ſhould not be left by his death in want 
and poverty: Hence fiefs were made hereditary in fami- 
lies, and deſcended, during one age, to the ſon, then to 
the grandion, next to the. brothers, and afterwards to 
more diſtant relations. The idea of property ſtole in 
gradually upon that of military pay; and each century 
made ſome ſenſible addition to the ſtability of fiefs and 
tenures, | | 

In all theſe ſucceſſive acquiſitions, the chief was ſup- 
ported by his vaſſals; who, having originally a ſtrong 
connexion with him, avgmented by the conſtant inter- 
courſe of good offices, and by the friendſhip ariſing from 
vicinity and dependence, were inclined to follow their 
leader againſt all hiz enemies, and voluntarily, in his pri- 
vate quarrels, paid him the ſame obedience to which, by 
their tenure, they were bound in foreign wars. While 
he daily advanced new pretenſions to ſecure the poſſeſſion 


— 


of his iuperior fief, they expected to find the ſame advan- 


tage, in acquiring ſtability to their ſubordinate ones 
and they zealouſly oppoſed the intruſion of a new lord, 


who would be inclined, as he was fully entitled, to 


beſtow the poſſeſſion of their lands on his own favourites 
and retainers. Thus the authority of ihe ſovereign 
gradually decayed ; and each noble, tortified in his own 
territory by the attachment of his vaſſals, became too 
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owerful to be expelled by an order from the throne ; 
and he ſecured by law what he had at firſt acquired by 
uſurpation. ; 

During this precarious ſlate of the ſupreme power, a 
difference would immediately be experienced between 
thoſe portions of territory which were ſubjected to the 
feudal tenures, and thoie which were poſſeſſed by an 
allodial or free title. Though the latter poſſeſſions had 
at firſt been eſteemed much preferable, they were foon 
found, by the progreſſive changes introduced into public 
and private law, 10 be of an inferior condition to ie for- 
mer. The pcſicfiors of a feudal territory, united by a 
regular ſub. rdination under one chief, and by the mutual 
attachments of the vaſſals, had the ſame advantages 
over the proprietors of the other, that a diſciplined army 
enjoys over a diſperſed multitude ; and were enabled to 
commit with impunity all injuries on their detenccleſs 
neighbours. Every one, therefore, haftened to feek that 
protection which he found ſo neceſſary ; and each allodial 
proprietor, retignirg his pofleſiions into the hands of the 
king, or of ſome nobleman reſpected for power or valour, 
received them back with the condition of feudal ſervices, 
which, though a burden ſomewhat grievous, brought 
him ample compenſation, by connecting him with the 
neighbouring proprietors, and placing him under the 
guardianſhip of a potent chieftain. The decay of the 
political government thus neceſſarily occaſioned the ex- 
tenſion of the feudal : The kingdoms of Europe were 
univerſally divided into baronies, and theſe into interior 
fiefs: And the attachment of vaſſals to their chief, 
which was at firſt an eſſential part of the German man- 
ners, was ſtil] ſupported by the ſame caules from which 
it at firſt aroſe; the neceſiity of mutual protection, and 
the continued intercourſe, between the head and the 
members, of benefits and ſervices. 

But there was another circumſtance which corroborat- 
ed theſe feudal dependencies, and tended to connect the 
vaſſals with their ſuperior lord by an indiſſoluble bond 
of union. The northern conquerors, as well as the 
more early Greeks and Romans, embraced a 1 

1110 
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which is unavoidable to all nations that have made 
fender advances in refinement : They every-where unit- 
ed the civil juriſdiction with the military power. Law, 
in its commencement, was not an intricate ſcience, and 
was more governed by maxims of equity, which ſeem 
obvious to common ſenſe, than by numerous and ſubtile 
principles, applied to a variety of caſes by profound 


reaſonings from anal-gy. An officer, though he had 


paſſed his lite in the field, was able to determine all legai 
controverſies which could occur within the diſtrièt com- 
mitted to his charge; and his deciſions were the moſt 
likely to meet with a prompt and ready obedience, from 
men who reſpected his perſon, and were accultomed to 
act under his command, The profit ariſing from pu- 
niſhments, which were then chicfly pecuniary, was 
another reaſon for his deſiring to retain the judicial 
power; and when his flef became hereditary, this autho- 
rity, which was eſſential to it, was alſo tranimitted to his 
polterity. The counts, and other magiſtrates, whoſe 
power was merely official, were tempted, in imitation of 
the feudal lords, whom they reſembled in fo many par- 
ticulars, to render their dignity perpetual and heredi— 
tary; and in the decline of the regal power, they found 
no difficulty in making good their pretenſions. Aitez 
this manner the vaſt fabric of feudal ſubordination be- 
came quite ſolid and comprehenſive; it formed every- 
where an effential part of the political conſtitution; 
and the Norman and other barons, who. followed the 
fortunes of William, were lo accuſtomed to it, that they 
could ſcarcely form an idea of any other ſpecies of civil 
government“. a 

The Saxons who conquered England, as they exter- 
minated the ancient inhabitants, and thought themſelves 
ſecured by the ſea againſt new invaders, found it leſs re- 
quiſite to maintain themſelves in a military poſture; 


* The ideas of the feudal government were ſo rooted, that 
even lawyers, in thoſe ages, could not forn a notion of any 
ther conſtitution. Regnum (lays Bratton), giied ex ccmitutibus 

& baronivus diatur eſſe cenſtitutum. | = 
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The quantity of land which they annexed to offices 
ſeems to have been of ſmall value; and for that reaſon 
continued the longer in its original ſituation, and was 
always poſſeſſed during pleaſure by thoſe who were in- 
truſted with the command. Theſe conditions were too 
precarious to ſatisfy the Norman barons, who enjoyed 
more independent poſſeſſions and juriſdictions in their 
own country; and William was obliged, in the new 
diſtribution of land, to copy the tenures, which were now 
become univerſal on the continent. England of a ſud- 
den became a feudal kingdom; and received all the ad- 
vantages, and was expoſed to all the inconveniencics, 
incident to that ſpecies of civil polity. 

According to the principles of the feudal law, the 
king was the ſupreme lord of the landed property: 
All poſſeſſors, who enjoyed the fruits or revenue of an 
part of it, held thoſe privileges, either mediately or im- 
mediately, of him; and their property was conceived to 
be, in ſome degree, conditional. The land was ſtill ap- 
prehended to be a ſpecies of benefice,which was the original 
conception of a feudal property; and the vaſſal owed, in 
return for it, ſtated ſervices to his baron, as the baron 
himſelf did for his land to the crewn. The vaſſal was 
obliged to defend his baron in war; and the baron, at 
the head of his vaſſals, was bound to fight in defence of 
the king and kingdom. But beſides theſe military ſer- 
vices, which were caſual, there were others impoſed of a 
civil nature, which were more conſtant and durable. 

The northern nations had no idea, that any man, 
trained up to honour, and inured to arms, was ever to 
be governed, without his own conſent, by the abſolute 
w:ll of another; or that the adminiſtration of juſtice was 
ever to be exerciſed by the private opinion of any one 


magiſtrate, without the concurrence of ſome other per- 


ſons, whoſe intereſt might induce them to check his 
arbitrary and iniquitous deciſions. The king, therefore, 
when he found it neceſſary to demand any iervice of his 
burons cr chief tenants, beyond what was due by their 
tenures, was obliged to aſſemble them, in order to obtain 
their conſent ; And when it was neceſſary to determine 
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any controverſy which might ariſe among the barons 
themſelves, the queſtion muſt be diſcuſſed in their pre- 
ſence, and be decided according to their opinion or ad- 
vice. In theſe two circumſtances of conſent and advice, 
conſiſted chiefly the civil ſervices of the ancient barons ; 


and theſe implied all the conſiderable incidents of govern- 


ment. In one view, the barons regarded this attendance 
as their principal przwilege ; in another, as a grievous 
burden. That no momentous affairs could be tranſacted 
without their conſent and advice, was in general eſteemed 
the great ſecurity of their poſſeſſions and dignities z 
But as they reaped no immediate profit from their attend- 
ance at court, and were expoſed to great inconvenience 
and charge by an abſence from their own eſtates, every 
one was glad to exempt himſelf from each particular 
exertion of this power; and was pleaſed both that the 
call for that duty ſhould ſeldom return upon him, and 
that others ſhould undergo the burden in his ſtead. The 
king, on the other hand, was uſually anxious, for 
ſeveral reaſons, that the aſſembly of the barons ſhould 
be full at every ſtated or caſual meeting : This attend- 
ance was the chief badge of their ſubordination to 
his crown, and drew them from that independence 
which they were apt to affect in their own caſtles and 
manors z and where the meeting was thin or ill attended, 
its determinations had leſs authority, and commanded 
not ſo ready an obedience from the whole community. 
The caſe was the ſame with the barons in their courts, 
as with the king in the ſupreme council of the nation. 
It was requiſite to aſſemble the vaſſals, in order to deter- 
mine by their vote any queſtion which regarded the 
barony; and they ſat along with the chief in all trials, 
whether civil or criminal, which occurred within the li- 
mits of their juriſdiction. They were bound to pay ſuit 
and ſervice at the court of their baron; and as their 
tenure was military, and conſequently honourable, they 
were admitted into his ſociety, and partook of his friend- 
ſhip. Thus, a kingdom was conſidered only as a great 


| barony, and a barony as a ſmall kingdom. The barons 


were pcers to each other in the national council, and, ir 
| ſome 
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ſome degree, companions to the king: The vaſſals were 
peers to each other in the court of barony, and compa- 
nions to their baron. 

But though this reſemblance ſo far took place, the 
vaſſals, by the natural courſe of things, univerſally, 
in the feudal conſtitutions, fel] into a greater ſubor- 
dination under the baron, than the baron himſelf under 
his ſovereign; and theſe governments had a neceſſary 
and infallible tendency to augment the power of the 
nobles. The great chief, reſiding in his country-ſeat, 
which he was commonly allowed to fortify, loſt, in a 
great meaſure, his connexion or acquaintance with 
the prince; and added every day new force to his 
authority over the vaſſals of the barony. They received 
from him education in all military exerciſes: His 
hoſpitality invited them to live and enjoy ſociety in 
his hall: Their leiſure, which was great, made them 
perpetual retainers on his perſon, and partakers of his 
country ſports and amuſements: They had no means 
of gratifying their ambition but by making a figure 
in his train: His favour and countenance was their 
greateſt honour : His diſpleaſure _— them to con- 

elt every moment 
the neceſſity of his protection, both in the controver- 
ſies which occurred with other vaſſals, and, what was 
more material, in the daily inroads and injuries which 
were committed by the neighbouring barons. Du- 
ring the time of general war, the ſovereign, who march- 
ed at the head of his armies, and was the great pro- 
tector of the ſtate, always acquired ſome acceſſion to 
his authority, which he loſt during the intervals of 
peace and tranquillity: But the looſe police, inci- 
dent to the feudal conſtitutions, maintained a perpe- 
tual, though ſecret hoſtility, between the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the ſtate; and the vaſſals found no means of 
ſecuring themſelves againſt the injuries to which they 
were continually expoſed, but by cloſely adhering to 
their chief, and falling into a ſubmiſſive dependence 
upon him. | 
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If the feudal government was ſo little favourable to 
the true liberty even of the military vaſſal, it was ſtill 
more deſtructive of the independence and ſecurity of 
the other members of the ſtate, or what, in a proper 
ſenſe, we call the people. A great part of them were 
ferjs, and lived in a ftate of abſolute ſlavery or villain- 
age: The other inhabitants of the country paid their 
rent in ſervices, which were in a great meature arbi- 
trary; and they could expect no redreſs of injuries, in 
a court of barony, from men who thought they had a 
right to opprefs and tyrannize over them: The towns 
were ſituated either within the demeſnes of the king or 
the lands of the great barons, and were almoſt en- 
tirely ſubjected to the abſolute will of their maſter. 
The languithing ſtate of commerce kept the inhabitants 
poor and contemptible; and the political inftitutions 
were calculated to render that poverty perpetual. The 
barons and gentry, living in ruſtic plenty and hoſpi— 
tality, gave no encouragement to the arts, and had no 
demand for any of the more elaborate manufactures : 
Every profeſſion was held in contempt but that of arms: 
And it any merchant or manufacturer roſe by induſtry 
and frugality to a degree of opulence, he found himſelf 
but the more expoſed to injuries, from the envy and avi- 
dity of the military nobles, 

Theſe concurring cauſes gave the feudal governments 
ſo ſtrong a bias towards ariſtocracy, that the royal au- 
thority was extremely eclipſed in all the European ſtates ; 
and, inſtead of dreading the growth of monarchical 
power, we might rather expect that the community 
would every-where crumble into ſo many independent 
baronies, and loſe the political union by which they 
were cemented. In ele&ive monarchies, the event was 
commonly anſ{werable to this expeCtation ; and the ba- 
rons, gaining ground on every vacancy of the throne, 
raiſed themſelves almoſt to a ſtate of ſovereignty, and 
facrificed to their power both the rights of the crown 
and the liberties of the people. But hereditary mo- 
narchies had a principle of authority which was not ſo 


eaſily ſubverted; and there were ſeveral cauics ae” 
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aill maintained a degree of influence in the hands of the 
ſovereign. | | 

The greateſt baron could never loſe view entirely of 
thoſe principies of the feudal conſtitution which bound 
him, as a vaſſal, to ſubmiſſion and fealty towards his 

rince ; becauſe he was every moment obliged to have 
recourſe to thoſe principles, in exacting fealty and ſub- 
miſſion from his own vaſſals. The leſſer barons, finding 
that the annihilation of royal authority left them ex- 
poſed, without protection, to the inſults and injuries of 
more potent neighbours, naturally adhered to the crown, 
and promoted the execution of general and equal laws. 
The people had ſtill a ſtronger intereſt to defire the 
grandeur of the ſovereign; and the king, being. the 
Icgal magiſtrate, who ſuffered by every interna] con- - 
vulſion or oppreſſion, and who regarded the great nobles 
as his immediate rivals, aſſumed the falutary office of 
general guardian or protector of the commons. Be- 
tides the prerogatives with which the law inveſted him, 
his large demeſnes and numerous retainers rendered him, 
in one ſenſe, the greateſt baron in his kingdom ; and 
where he was poſſeſſed of perſonal vigour and abilities 
(for his ſituation required theſe advantages), he was 
commonly able to preſerve his authority, and maintain 
his ſtation as head of the community, and the chief foun- 
tain of law and juſtice. 

The firſt kings of the Norman race were favoured by 
another circumltance, which preſerved them from the 
encroachments of their barons. They were generals 
of a conquering army, which was obliged to continue 
in a military poſture, and to maintain great ſubordi- 
nation under their leader, in order to ſecure themſelves 
ſrom the revolt of the numerous natrves, whom they had 
bereaved of all their properties and privileges. But 
though this cifcumſtance ſupported the authority of 
William and his immediate ſucceſſors, and rendered 
them extremely abſolute, it was loſt as ſoon as the Nor- 
man barons began to incorporate with the nation, 
to acquire a ſecurity in their poſſeſſions, and to fix 
$2c:r influence over their vaſſals, tenants, and ſlaves. 
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1 And the immenſe fortunes which the Conqueror had 
0 beſtowed on his chief captains, ſerved to ſupport their 
Hl independence, and make them formidable to the ſove- 
it reign. | 

1188 He gave, for inſtance, to Hugh de Abrincis, his ſiſter's 
ſon, the whole county of Cheſter, which he erected 
0 into a palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt 
(FHF independent of the crown. Robert earl of Mortaigne 
| had 973 manors and lordſhips: Allan ear] of Bri- 
i tanny and Richmond 442: Odo biſhop of Baieux 439: 
11 Geoffrey biſhop of Coutance 280: Walter Giffard earl 
1161 of. Buckingham 107: William earl Warenne 298, be— 
1 fides 28 towns or hamlets in Yorkſhire: Todenei 81: 
(Ut Roger Bigod 123: Robert carl of Eu 119: Roger 
i Mortimer 1 32, beſides ſeveral hamlets: Robert de Staf- 
1 ford 130: Walter de Eurus earl of Saliſbury 46: 
Geoffiey de Mandeville 118: Richard de Clare 171: 
Hugh de Beauchamp 47: Baldwin de Ridvers 164: 
Henry de Ferrars 222: William de Percy 119: Nor- 
111 man d' Arcy 33 *. Sir Henry Spelman computes, that, 
| in the large county of Norfolk, there were not, in the 
1 Conqueror's time, above ſixty-ſix proprietors of land. 
I Men, poſſeſſed of ſuch princely revenues and juriſdic— 
| it tions, could not long be retained in the rank of ſubjects. 
| 


—— — — 
— — —— 


16 The great earl Warenne, in a ſubſequent reign, when he 
| was queſtioned concerning his right to the lands which 
he potleſſed, drew his ſword, which he produced as 
| his title; adding, that William the Baſtard did not 
111 conquer the kingdom himſelf; but that the barons, 
"hi and his anceſtor among the reſt, were joint-adventurers in 
| the enterpriſe. . 
| The ſupreme legiſlative power of England was lodg- 
if ed in the king and great council, or what was aiter- 
wards called the parliament. It is not doubted but 


the archbiſhops, biſhops, and moſt conſiderable abbots, 
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!  * Tt is remarkable that this family of d' Arcy ſeems to 
110 be the only male deſcendants of any of the Conqueror's ba- 
10 rons now remaining among the peers. Lord Holderneſs is 
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were conſtituent members of this council. They ſat 
by a double title; By preſcription, as having always 
poſſeſſed that privilege, through the whole Saxon pe- 
riod, from the firſt eſtabliſiment of Chriſtianity ; and 
by their right ot baronage, as holding of the king in 
capite by military ſervice. Theſe two titles of the pre- 


lates were never accurately diſtinguiſned. When the 


ulurpations of the church had riſen to ſuch a height, 
as to make the biſhops affect a ſeparate dominion, 
and regard their feat in parliament as a degradation 
of their epiſcopal dignity; the king inũſted that they 
viere barons, and, on that account, obliged, by the ge- 
neral principles of the ferdal law, to attend on him 


in his great councils. Yet there ſtill remained ſome 


practices, which ſuppoſed their title to be derived 
merely from ancient poſiziJion : When a biſhop was 
elected, he ſat in parliament before the king had 
made him reſtitution of his temporalities; and du- 
ring the vacancy of a fee, the guardian of the ſpi- 
ritualities was ſummoned to attend along with the 
biſhops. | | 
, The barons were another conſtituent part of the 
great council of the nation. Theſe held immediately of 
the crown by a military tenure : They were the molt 
honourable members of the ſtate, and had a right to 
be conſulted in all public deliberations: They were 
the immediate vaſſals of the crown, and owed as a ſer- 
dice their attendance in the court of their ſupreme 
ord, A refolution taken without their conſent was 
likely to be but ill executed: And no determination 
of any cauſe or controverſy among them had any va- 
lidity, where the vote and advice of the body did = 
concur. The dignity of earl or count was official an 

territorial, as well as hereditary; and as all the earls 
were allo. barons, they were conſidered as military vaſ- 
ſals of the crown, were admitted in that capacity into 
the general council, and formed the moſt honourable and 
poweriul branch of it. 


merous 


———— 3 
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merous than the barons, the tenants in capite by knights 
ſervice; and tneſe, however inferior in power or 
property, held by a. tenure which was equally honour- 


able with that of the others, A barony was com- 


monly compoſed of ſeveral knights fees: And though 
the number ſeems not to have been exactly defined, 
feldoin conſiſted of leſs than fifty hydes of land *; 
But where a man held of che king only one or two 
knights ſecs, he was ſtill an immediate vaſſal of the 
crown, and as ſuch had a title to have a feat in 
the general councils. But as this attendance was uſually 
eſteemed a burden, and one too great for a man of 


ſlender fortune to bear conſtandy ; it is probable that, 


though he had a title, if he pleaſed, to be admitted, 
he was not obliged, by any penalty, like the barons, to 


pay a regular attendance. All the immediate military 


tenants of the crown amovnted not fully to 700, when 


Domeſday-book was framed; and as the members 


were well pleaſed, on any pretext, to excuſe them- 
ſelves from attendance, the aſſembly was never likcly 
to become too numerous for the deſpatch of public 

bulineſs, | 
So far the nature of a general council, or ancient 
arliament, is determined without any doubt or con- 
troverſy. The only queſtion ſeems to be with regard 
to the commons, or the repreſentatives of counties and 
boroughs ; whether they were alſo, in more early times, 
conftituent parts of parliament ? This queſtion was once 
diſputed in mie 7 with great acrimony: But ſuch 
is the force of time and evidence, that they can ſome- 
times prevail even over faction; and the queſtion ſeems, 
by general conſent, and even by their own, to be at lait 
* Four hydes made one knight's fee: The relief of a 
barony was twelve times greater than that of a Knight's 
fee; whence we may conjcciure its uſual value. There 
were 243,600 hydes in England, and 60,215 knights fees ; 
whence it is evident that there were a little raore than Tour 

hydes in each knight's fee. 

deter- 
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determined againſt the ruling party. It is agreed, that 
the commons were no part of the great council, till ſome 
ages after the conqueſt; and that the military tenants 
alone of the crown compoſed that ſupreme and legiſlative 
aſſembly. 8 
The vaſſals of a baron were by their tenure imme— 
diately dependant on him, owed attendance at his court, 
aud paid all their duty to the king, through that de- 
pendance which their lord was obliged by his tenure to 
acknowledge to his ſovereign and ſuperior. Their land, 
comprehended in the barony, was repreſented in parlia- 
ment by the baron himſelf, who was ſuppoſed, according 
to the fictions of the feudal law, to poſſeſs the direct pro- 
perty of it, and it would have been deemed incongruous 
to give it any other repreſentation. They ſtood in the 
ſame capacity to him, that he and the other barons did 
to the king: The former were peers of the barony ; the 
latter were peers of the realm: The vaſſals poſſeſſed a 
ſubordinate rank within their diftri&t ; the baron enjoyed 
a ſuperior dignity in the great aſſembly : They were in 
ſome degree his companions at home; he the King's com- 
panton at court: And nothing can be more cvidently re- 
pugnant to all feudal ideas, and to. that gradual ſubor- 
dination which was eſſential to thoſe ancient inſtitutions, 
than to imagine that the king would apply either for the 
advice or conſent of men, who were of a rank ſo much 
inferior, and whoſe duty was immediately paid to the 
ine ue lord that was interpoſed between them and the 
throne, | 
If it be unreaſenable to think that the vaſſals of a ba- 
rony, though their tenure was military and noble and 
honourable, were ever ſummoned to give their opinion 
in national councils, much leſs_ can it be ſuppoſed, that 
the tradeſmen or inhabitants of boroughs, whoſe con- 
dition was fo much inferior, would be admitted to that 
priviege. It appears from Domeſday, that the greateſt 
boroughs were, at the time of the eonqueſt, ſcarcely 
more than country villages ; and that the inhabitants liv- 
ed in entire dependance on the king or great lords, and 
were 
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ll | were of a ſtation little better than fervile *. They were 
not then ſo much as incorporated ; they formed no com- 
munity ; were not regarded as a body politic; and being 

really nothing but a numher of low dependant tradeſmen, 

1 living without any particular civil tie, in neighbourhood 

1 together, they were incapable of being repreſented in 

I] ll! the ſtates of the kingdom. Even in France, a country 

[ which made more early advances in arts and civility than 

11 in England, the firſt corporation is ſixty years poſterior 

uf to the conqueſt under the duke of Normandy ; and the 

101108 erecting of theſe communities was an invention of Lewis 

1 the Groſs, in order to free the people from ſlavery under 

Wl the lords, and to give them protection, by means of cer- 

tam privileges and a ſeparate juriſdiction. An ancient 

| French writer calls them a new and wicked device, ta 

100 procute liberty to ſlaves, and encourage them in ſhaking 

100 off the dominion of their maſters. The famous charter, 

1 as it is called, of the Conqueror to the city of London, 

Will though granted at a time when he aſſumed the appear- 

1 ance of gentleneſs and lenity, is nothing but a letter of 

[ protect ion, and a declaration that the citizens ſhould not 

[ll be treated as ſlaves. By the Engliſh feudal law, the ſu- 

1 perior lord was prohibited from marrying his female 

(F108 ward to a burgeſs or a villain; ſo near were theſe two 

| | ranks eſteemed to each other, and ſo much inferior to 
the nob:lity and gentry. Beſides poſſeſſing the advan- 

tages of birth, riches, civil powers and privileges, the 
nobles and gentlemen alone were armed, a circumftance 
| which gave them a mighty ſuperiority, in an age when 

10 nothing but the military profeſſion was honourable, and 

when the looſe execution of laws gave ſo much encourage- 

ment to open violence, and rendered it fo deciſive in all 
diſputes and controverſies. | 
The great ſimilarity among the feudal governments of 

8 Europe is well known to every man that has any ac- Þ 

Mt! quaintance with ancient hiſtory 3 and the antiquaries of 5 

114 all foreign countries, where the queſtion was never em- 

Liber homo, anciently ſignified a gentleman: For ſcarce |! 

| 
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barraſſed by party diſputes, have allowed, that the com- 


mons came very late to be admitted to a ſhare in the le- 
gillative power. In Normandy particularly, whoſe con- 
ſtitution was moſt likely to be William's model in raiſing 
his new fabric of Engliſh government, the ſtates were 
entirely compoſed of the clergy and nobility ; and the 
firſt incorporated boroughs or communities of that dutchy 
were Rouen and Falaiſe, which enjoyed their privileges 
by a grant of Philip Auguſtus in the year 1207. All 
the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians, when they mention the 
great council of the nation, call it an aſſembly of the 
baronage, nobility, or great men; and none of their ex- 
preſſions, though ſæveral hundred paſſages might be pro- 
duced, can, without the utmoſt violence, be tortured to 
a meaning which will admit the commons to be conſti- 
tuent members of that body *. If in the long period of 
two hundred years, which elapſed between the Conqueſt 
and the latter end of Henry III. and which abounded in 
factions, revolutions, and convulſions of ail kinds, the 
houſe of commons never performed one ſingle legiſlative 
act fo conſiderable as to be once mentioned by any of the 


numerous hiſtorians of that age, they muſt have been 


totally inſignificant 3 and in that caſe, what reaſon can 
be aſſigned for their ever being aſſembled? Can it be ſup- 
poſed, that men of ſo little weight or importance poſ- 
ſeſſed a negative voice againſt the king and the barons ? 
Every page of the ſubſequent hiſtories diſcovers their ex- 
iſtence; though theſe hiſtories are not written with greater 
accuracy than the preceding ones, and indeed icarcely 
equal them in that particular. The Magna Charta of 
king John provides, that no ſcutage or aid ſhould be 
impoſed, either on the land or towns, but by content of 
the great council; and for more ſecurity, it enumerates 
the perſons entitled to a ſeat in that aſſembly, the pre- 
lates and immediate tenants of the crown, without any 
mention of the commons: An authority fo full, cer- 
tain, and explicit, that nothing but the zeal of party 


* See Note [I] at thc erd of the volume 
could 
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| 
could ever have procured credit to any contrary hy- 
potheſis. | 


It was probably the example of the French barons 
which firſt emboldened the Engliſh to require greater in-- 
dependence from their ſovereign: It is allo probable 
that the boroughs and corporations of England were 
eſtabliſhed in imitation of thoſe of France. It may 
therefore be propoſed as no unlikely conjecture, that 
both the chief privileges of the peers in England and 
the liberty of the commons were originally the growth 
of that foreign country. 

Mo In ancient times, men were little folicitous to obtain 
11886 a place in the legiſlative aſſemblies ; and rather regarded 
181 their attendance as a burden, which was not compenſat- 
i ed by any return of profit or honour proportionate to 
il the trouble and expenie. The only reaſon for inftitut- 
1 ing thoſe public councils was, on the part of the ſub- 
1 ject, that they deſired ſome ſecurity from the attempts of 
| | | arbitrary power; and on the part of the ſovereign, that 
„ he deſpaired of governing men of ſuch independent ſpi- 
1 rits without their own conſent and concurrence. But 

1 the commons, or the inhabitants of boroughs, had not 

as yet reached ſuch a degree of conſideration as to de- 
fire ſecurity againſt their prince, or to imagine, that even 

if they were aſſembled in a repreſentative body, they had 
power or rank ſufficient to enforce it. The only pro- 

it || tection which they aſpired to, was againſt the immediate 
N violence and injuſtice of their fellow- citizens; and this 
1 advantage each of them looked for from the courts of 
1 juſtice, or from the authority of ſome great lord, to 
1 whom by law or his own choice he was attached. On I 
[| | the other hand, the ſovereign was ſufficiently aſſured of |? 
11/888 obedience in the whole community, if he procured the 
„ concurrence of the nobles; nor had he reaton to àppre- 
1 hend that any order of the ſtate could reſiſt his and their 
| l Þ united authority. The military ſub- vaſſals could en- 
| tertain no idea of. oppoling both their prince and their 
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| | | ſuperiors : The burgeſſes and tradeſmen could much lets 
1 aſpire to ſuch a thought: And thus, even it hiftory“ 
| | 3 Were 
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were ſilent on the head, we have reaſon to conclude, from 
the known ſituation of ſociety during thoſe ages, that 
the commons were never admitted as members of the le- 
gillative body. 

The executive power of the Anglo- Norman govern- 
ment was lodged in the king. Bctides the ſtated meet- 
ings of the na:ioual council at the three great feſtivals of 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, he was accuſton- 
ed, on any ſudden exigence, to ſummon them toge- 
ther. He could at his pleaſure command the attendance 
of his barons and their vaſſals, in which conſiſted the 
military force of the kingdom; and could employ them, 
during forty days, either in reſiſting a foreign enemy, 
or reducing his rebellious ſubjects. And, what was of 
great importance, the whole judicial power was ulti- 
mately in his hands, and was exerciſed by officers and 
miniſters of his appointment, 

The general plan of the Anglo-Norman government 
was, that the court of barony was appointed to decide 
ſuch controverſies as aroſe between the ſeveral vaſſals or 
ſubjects of the barony ; the hundred-court and county- 
court, which were ſtill continued as during the Saxon 
times, to judge between the ſubjects of different ba- 
ronies *; and the curia regis, or king's court, to give 
ſentence among the barons themſelves. But this plan, 
though fimple, was atten'led with ſome circumſtances 
which, being derived trom a very extenſive authority 
aſſumed by the Conqueror, contributed to increaſe the 
royal prerogative z and as long as the ſtate was not diſ- 
turbed by arms, reduced every order of the community 
to lome degree of dependance and ſubordination. 

The king himſelf often fat in his court, which al- 
ways attended his perſon : He there heard cauſes and 
pronounced judgment; and though he was aſſiſted by 
th advice of the other members, it is not to be imagin- 
el that a decifion could eafily be obtained contrary to 
his inclination or opinion. In his abſence the chief juſ- 


See note [K] at the end of the volume. 
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ticiary 
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ticiary preſided, who was the firſt magiſtrate in the late, 
and a kind of viceroy, on whom depended all the civil 
2#airs of the kingdom. The other chief officers of the 
crown, the conſtable, mareichal, ſeneſchal, chamber- 
Jain, treaſurer, and chancellor*, were members, toge- 
ther with ſuch feudal barons as thought proper to at- 
tend, and the barons of the Exchequer, who at firſt 
were alſo feudal barons appointed by the king. This 
court, which was ſometimes called the King's court, ſome- 
times the court of Exchequer, judged in all cauſes, civil 
and criminal, and comprehended the whole buſineſs which 
is now ſhared out among four courts, the Chancery, the 
King's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer, 
Such an accumulation of powers was itſelf a great 
ſource of authority, and rendered the juriſdiction of the 
court formidable to all the ſubjects; but the turn which 
judicial trials took ſoon after the Conqueit, ſerved Kill 
more to increaſe its authority, and to augment the royal 
prerogatives. William, among the other violent changes 


which he attempted and effected, had introduced the 


Norman law into England, had ordered all the pleadings 
to be in that tongue, and had interwoven, with the Eng- 
liſh juriſprudence, all the maxims and principles which 
the Normans, more advanced in cultivation, and natu- 
rally litizious, were accuſtomed to obſerve in the diſtri- 
bution of juſtice. Law now became a ſcience, which at 
firſt fell entirely into the hands of the Normans ; and 
which, even after it was communicated to the Engliſh, 
required ſo much ſtudy and application, that the laity, 
in thoſe ignorant ages, were incapable of attaining it, 
and it was a myſtery almoſt ſolely confined to the clergy, 
and chiefly to the monks. The great officers of the 
crown, and the feudal barons, who were military men, 
found themſelves unfit to penetrate into thoſe obſcurities; 
and though they were intitled to a ſeat in the ſupreme 
judicature, the buſineſs of the courc was wholly manag- 
ed by the chief juſticiary and the law barans, who 


* The Normans introduced the practice of ſealing char- 
ters; and the chancelior's office was to keep the great ſeal. 
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were men appointed by the king, and entirely at his 
diſpoſal. This natural courſe of things was forwarded 
by the multiplicity of buſmeſs which flowed into that 
court, and which daily augmented by the appeals from 
all the ſubordinate judicatures of the kingdom. 

In the Saxon times, no appeal was received in the 
king*s court, except upon the denial or delay of juſtice 
by the inferior courts ; and the ſame practice was ſtill ob- 
ſerved in moſt of the feudal kingdoms of Europe. But 
the great power of the Conqueror eſtabliſhed at firſt in 
England an authority which the monarchs in France 
were not able to attain till the reign of St. Lew's, who 
lived near two centuries after: He empowered his court 
to receive appeals both from the courts of barony and the 
county counts, and by that means brought the admini- 


ſtration o jullice ultimately into the hands of the ſove- 
reign. And leſt the expenſe or trouble of a journey to 


court ſhould diſcourage ſuitors, and make them acqui - 
eſce in the dec ſion of the inferior judicatures, itinerant 
judges were afterwards eſtabliſhed, who made their cir- 
cuits throughout the kingdom, and tried all cauſes that 
were brought before them *. By this expedient the courts 
of barony were kept in awe; and if they ſtill preſerved 
ſome influence, it was only from the apprehenſions which 
the vaſſals might entertain of diſobliging their ſuperior, 
by appealing from his juriſdiction. But the county- 
courts were much diſcredited ; and as the freeholders 
were found ignorant of the intricate principles and 
forms of the new law, the Jawyers gradually brought all 
buſineſs before the king's judges, and abandoned the 
ancient ſimple and popular judicature. After this man- 
ner the ſormalities ot juitice, which, though they appear 


* What made the Anglo-Norman barons more readily 
ſubmit to appeals from their court to the king's court of Ex- 


chequer, was their being accuitomed to like appeals in Nor- 


mandy to the ducal court of Exchequer. See Gilbert's Eii- 
tory of the Exchequer, Þ. 1, 2.; though the author thinks it 
doubtiul whether the Norman court was not rather copied 


fromthe Engliſh, p. 6. 
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tedious and cumberſome, are found requiſite to the ſup- 
port of liberty in all monarchica] governments, proved 
at firſt, by a combination of cauſes, very adventageous 
to royal authority in England. | 

The power of the Norman kings was alſo much ſup- 
ported by a great revenue; and by a revenue that was 


fixed, perpetual, and independent of the fubject. The 


people, without betaking themſelves to arms, had no 
check upon the king, and no regular ſecurity for the due 
adminiſtration of juſtice. In thoſe days of violence, 
many inſtances of oppreſſion paſſed unheeded ; and ſoon 
after were openly pleaded as precedents, which it was 
unlawful to diſpute or control. Princes and miniſters 
were too ignorant to be themſelves ſenſible of the advan- 
tages attending an equitable adminiſtration; and there 
was no eſtabliſhed council or aſſembly which could pro- 
tect the people, and, by withdrawing ſupplies, regu- 
larly and peaceably admoniſh the king of his duty, and 
enſure the execution of the laws. | 

The firſt branch of the King's ſtated revenue was the 
royal demeſnes or crown-lands, which were very exten- 
five, and comprehended, beſide a great number of ma- 
nors, moſt of the chief cities of the kingdom. It was 
eſtabliſhed by law that the king could alienate no part of 
his demeſne, and that he himſelf or his ſucceſſor could 
at any time reſume ſuch donations : But this law was 
never regularly obſerved; which happily rendered in 
time the crown ſomewhat more dependant. The rent 


of the crown-lands, conſidered merely as ſo much riches, 


was a ſource of power: The influence of the king over 
his tenants and the inhabitants of his towns, increated 
this power : But the other numerous branches of his 
revenue, beſides ſupplying his treaſury, gave, by their 
very nature, a great latitude to arbitrary authority, and 
were a ſupport of the prerogative; as will appear from 

an enumeration of them. : | 
The king was never content with the ſtated rents, 
but Jevied heavy talliages at pleaſure on the inhabitants 
both of town and country, who lived within his de- 
meſne, All bargains of ſale, in order to prevent theft, 
| | being 
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deing prohibited, except in boroughs and public mar- 
kets, he pretended to exact tolls on all goods which were 
there fold. He ſeized two hogſheads, one before and 
one behind the maſt, from every veſſel that imported 
wine. All goods paid to his cuſtoms a propor:ional 

art of their value “: Paſſage oyer bridges and on rivers 
was loaded with tolls at pleaſure : And though the bo- 
roughs by degrees bought the liberty of farming theſe 
impoſitions, yet the revenue profited by theſe bargains 
new {ums were often exacted for the renewal and con- 
firmation of their charters, and the people were thus 
held in perpetual dependance, : 

duch was the fituation of the inhabitants within the 
royal demeſnes. But the poſſeſſors of land, or the mi- 
litary tenants, though they were better protected both 
by law, and by the great privilege of carrying arms, 
were, from the nature of their tenures, much expoſed to 
the inroads of power, and poſſeſted not what we ſhould 
eſteem, in ovr age, a very durable ſecurity. The Con- 
queror ordained that the barons fhould be obliged to pay 
nothing beyond their ſtated ſervices, except a reaſonable 
aid to ranſom his perſon if he were taken in war, to make 
his eldeſt fon a knight, and to marry his eldeſt daugh- 
ter. What ſhould on theſe occaſions be deemed a rea- 
ſonable aid, was not determined; and the demands of 
the crown were ſo far diſcretionary. 

The king could require in war the perſonal attendance 
of his vaſſals, that is, of almoſt all the landed propri- 
etors; and if they declined the ſervice, they were obliged 
to pay him a compoſition in money, Which was called a 
ſcutage. The ſum was, during ſome reigns, precarious 
and uncertain; it was ſometimes levied without allow- 
ing the vaſſal the liberty of perſonal ſervice; and it was 
a uiual artifice of the king's to pretend an expedition, 
that he might be entitled to levy the ſcutage from his mi- 
litary tenants. Danegelt was another tpecies of land- 
tax levied by the early Norman kings, arbitrarily, and 


Madcox, p. 529. This author ſays a fifteenth. But it is 
not eaſy to reconcile this account to other authorities. 
| * 3 CON.Lary 
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contrary to the laws of the Conqueror. Moneyage wag 
alſo a general land-tax of the ſame nature, levied by the 
two firſt Norman kings, and abeliſhed by the charter of 
Henry I. It was a ſhilling paid every three years by 


each hearth, to induce the king not to ule his preroga- 


tive in debaſing the coin. Indeed it appears from that 
charter, that though the Conqueror had granted his mili- 
tary tenants an immunity from all taxes and talliages, 
he and his ſon William had never thought themſelves 
bound to obſcrve that rule, but had levied impoſitions at 
pleaſure on all the landed eftates of the kingdom. The 
utmoſt that Henry grants is, that the land cultivated by 
the military tenant himſelf ſhall not be ſo burdened ; but 
he reſerves the power of taxing the farmers: And as it 
is known that Henry's charter was never obſerved in 
any one article, we may be aſſured that this prince and 
his ſucceſſors retracted even this ſmall indulgence, and 
levied arbitrary impoſitions on all the lands of all their 
ſubjects. Theſe taxes were ſometimes very heavy; 
ſince Malmeſbury teils us that, in the reign of William 


Rufus, the farmers, on account of them, abandoned 


tillage, and a famine enſued. 

The eſcheats were a great branch both of power and 
of revenue, eſpecially during the firſt 1eigns after the 
Conqueſt. In default of poſterity from the firſt baron, 
his land reverted to the crown, and continually angment- 
ed the king's poſſeſſions. The prirce had indeed by 
Jaw a power of alienating theſe eſcheats; but by this 
means he had an opportunity of eſtabliſhing the fortunes 


of his friends and ſervants, and thereby evlarging his 


authority. Sometimes he retained them in his own 
hands ; and they were gradually confounded with the 
royal demeines, and became difficult to be diſtinguiſhed 
from them. This confuſion is probably the reaſon why 
the king acquired the right of alienating his demeſnes. 
But beſides eſcheats from default of hetts, thoſe 
which enſued from crimes or breach of duty towards the 
ſuperior lord, were frequent in ancient times. If the 
vaſſal, being thrice ſummongd to attend his ſuperior's 
court, and do fealty, neglected or refuſed es ” 
| | Ortelted 
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forfeited all title to his land, If he denied his tenure, 
or refuſed his ſervice, he was expoſed to the ſame pe- 
nalty. If he fold his eſtate without Jicenſe from his 
lord, or it he fold it upon any other tenure or title than 
that by which he himſelf held it, he loſt all right to it. 
The adhering to his lord's enemies, deſerting him in 
war, betraying his ſecrets, debauching his wife or 
his near relations, or even uſing indecent freedoms with 
them, might be puniſhed by forfeiture. The higher 
crimes, rapes, robbery, murder, arſon, &c. were call- 
ed felony ; and being interpreted want of fidelity to his 
lord, made him loſe his fief. Even where the felon was 
vaſſal to a baron, though his immediate lord enjoyed the 
forfeiture, the king might retain poſſeſſion of his eſtate 
during a twelvemonth, and had the right of ſpoiling 
and deitroying it, unieſs the baron paid him a reaſonable 
compolition. We have not here enumerated all the ſpe- 
cies of felonies, or of crimes by which forfeiture was 
incurred: We have ſaid enough to prove, that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of feudal property was anciently ſomewhat preca- 
rious, and that the primary idea was never loit, of its 
being a kind of /ze or benefice. 

When a baron died, the king immediately took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the eſtate; and the heir, before he recovered 
his right, was obliged to make application to the crown, 
and deſire that he might be admitted to do homage for 
his land, and pay a compoſit ion to the king. This 
compolition was not at firit fixed by law, at leaſt by 
practice: The king was often exorbitant in his de- 
mands, and kept poſſeſſion of the land till they were 
complied with. | 

If the heir were a minor, the king retained the whole 
profit of the eftate till his majority ; and might grant 
what ſum he thought proper for the education and main- 
tenance of the young baron. This practice was alſo 
founded on the notion that a fief was a benefice, and 
that while the heir could not perform his military ſer- 
vices, the revenue devolved to the ſuperior, who em- 
ployed another in his ſtead. It is obvious, that a great 
proportion of the landed property muſt, by a 
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this device, be continually in the hands of the prince, 
and that all the noble families were thereby held in per- 
petual dependance, When the king granted the ward- 
ſhip of a rich heir to any one, he had the opportunity 
of enriching a favourite or miniſter : It he told it, he 
thereby levied a conſiderable ſum of money. Simon de 
Mountfort paid Henry III. 10,000 marks, an immenſe 
ſum in thoſe days, for the ward{hip of Gilbert de 
Umfreville. Geoffrey de Mandeville paid to the fame 
prince the ſum of 20,000 marks, that he might marry 
Ifabel counteſs of Gloceſter, and poſſeſs all her lands 
and knights fees. This ſum would be equivalent to 
302,000, perhaps 400,000 pounds in our time. 

If the heir were a female, the king was entitled to 
| offer her any huſband of her rank he thought proper; | 
| and if ſhe refuſed him, ſhe forfeited her land. Even a 
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| male hcir could not marry without the royal conlent ; 
| and it was uſual for men to pay large ſums tor the 
| hberty of making their own choice in marriage. No 
1 man could diſpoſe of his land, either by fate or will, 
| without the content of his ſuperior. The poſſeſſor 
was never conſidered as full proprietor : He was ſtill 
| a kind of beneficiary; and could not oblige his ſu- 
| perior to accept of any vaſſal that was not agreeable to 
1 him. 
ll Fines, amerciaments, and oblatas, as they were call. 
l ed, were another conſiderable branch of the royal power 
| and revenue. The ancient records of the exchequer, 
| which are ftill preſerved, give ſurpriſing accounts of 
| the numerous fhnes and amerciaments levied in thoſe 
| days, and of the ſtrange inventions fallen upon to exact 
| money from the ſubje&t. It appears that the ancient 
| kings of England put themlelves entirely on the foot of 
the barbarous eaſtern princes, whom no man muſt ap- 
proach without a preſent, who ſell all their good offices, 
and who intrude themielves into every buſineſs, that they 
may have a pretence for extorting money. Even juſtice 
was avowedly bought and ſold; the king's court itſelf, 
though the ſupreme judicature of the kingdom, was 


open to none that brought not preſents to the king; 
the 
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the bribes given for the expedition, delay, ſuſpenſion, 
and, doubtleſs, for the perverſion of juſtice, were en- 
tered in the public regiſters of the royal revenue, and 
remain as monuments of the perpetual iniquity and 
tyranny of the times. The barons of the exchequer, 
for inſtance, the firſt nobility of the kingdom, were 
not aſhamed to inſert, as an article in their records, 
that the county of Norfolk paid a ſum that they might 
be fairly dealt with; the borough of Yarmouth, that 
the king's charters, which they have for their liberties, 
might not be violated ; Richard, ſon of Gilbert, for 
the king's helping him to recover his debt from the 
Jews *; Serlo, ſon of Terlavaſton, that he might be 
permitted to make his defence, in caſe he were accuſed 
of a certain homicide ; Walter de Burton, for free law, 
if accuſed of wounding another; Robert de Eſſart, for 
having an inqueſt to find whether Roger the butcher, 
and Wace and Humphrey, accuſed him of robbery and 
theft out of envy and ill-will, or not; William Bu- 
hurſt, for having an inqueſt to find whether he were 
accuſed of the death of one Godwin, out of ill-will, 
or for juſt cauſe. I have ſelected theſe few inſtances 
from a great number of a like kind, which Madox had 


ſelected from a ſtill greater number, preſerved in the 


ancient rolls of the exchequer. 

Sometimes the party litigant offered the king a certain 
portion, a half, a third, a fourth, payable out of the 
debts which he, as the executor of juſtice, ſhould aſſiſt 
him in recovering. Theophania de Weſtland agreed to 
pay the half of 212 marks, that ſhe might recover that 
ſum againſt James de Fughleſton; Solomon the Jew 
engaged to pay one mark out of every ſeven that he 
ſhould recover againſt Hugh de la Hoſe ; Nicholas 
Morrel promiſed to pay ſixty pounds, that the earl of 
Flanders might be diſtrained to pay him 343 pounds, 
which the ear] had taken from him; and theſe ſixty 
pounds were to be paid out of the firſt money that Ni- 
cholas ſhould recover from the earl. 


* He paid 200 marks, a great ſum in thoſe days, 
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As the king aſſumed the entire power over trade, he 
was to be paid for a permiſſion to exerciſe commerce or 
induſtry of any kind. Hugh Oiſel paid 400 marks for 
liberty to trade in England: Nigel de Havene gave fifty 
marks for the partnerſhip in merchandiſe which he had 
with Gervaſe de Hanton : The men of Worceſter paid 
x00 ſhillings, that they might have the liberty of ſelling 
and buying dyed cloth as formerly : Several other towns 

aid for a like liberty. The commerce indeed of the 
+ 1:66 was ſo much under the control of the king, 
that he erected guilds, corporations, and monopolies 
wherever he pleaſed ; and levied ſums for theſe excluſive 
Privileges. / 

There were no profits ſo ſmall as to be below the 
king's attention. Henry, ſon of Arthur, gave ten 
dogs to have a recognition againſt the counteſs of Cop- 
land for one knight's fee. Roger, ſon of Nicholas, 
gave twenty lampreys and twenty ſhads for an inqueſt, 
to find whether Gilbert, fon of Alured, gave to Roger 
200 muttons to obtain his confirmation for certain 
lands, or whether Roger took them from him by vio— 
lence ; Geoffrey Fitz-Pierre, the chief juſticiary, gave 
two good Norway hawks, that Walter le Madine might 
have leave to export a hundred weight of cheeſe out of 
the King's dominions. ' | 

It is really amuſing to remark the ſtrange buſineſs in 
which the king ſometimes interfered, and never without 
a preſent : The wife of Hugh de Neville gave the king 
200 hens, that ſhe might lie with her huſband one 
night; and ſhe brought with her two ſureties, who 
anſwered each for a hundred hens. Tt is probable that 
her huſhand was a priſoner, which debarred her from 
having acceſs to him. The abbot of Rucford paid 
ten marks for leave to erect houſes and place men upon 
his land near Welhang, in order to ſecure his wood 
there from being ſtolen: Hugh archdeacon of Wells 
gave one tun of wine for leave to carry 600 ſumms of 
corn whither he would: Peter de Peraris gave twenty 

marks for leave to ſalt fiſhes, as Peter Chevalier uſed 
to do. 
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Tt was uſual to pay high fines, in order to gain the 
king's good-will, or mitigate his anger. In the reign 
of Henry II. Gilbert, the fon of Fergus, fines in 919 
pounds 9 ſhillings to obtain that prince's favour 3 Wil- 
liam de Chataignes a thouſand marks, that he would 
remit his diſpleaſure. In the reign of Henry III. the 
city of London fines in no leſs a ſum than 20,000 
pounds on the tame account. | 
The king's protection and good offices of every kind 
were bought and fold. Robert Griſlet paid twenty 
marks of ſilver, that the king would help him againſt 
the earl of Mortaigne in a certain plea: Robert de 
Cundet gave thirty marks of ſilver that the king would 
bring him to an accord with the biſhop of Lincoln : 
Ralph de Breckham gave a hawk, that the king would 
protect him; and this is a very frequent reaſon for 
payments : John, ſon of Ordgar, gave a Norway hawk 
to have the king's requeſt to the king of Norway to let 
him have his brother Godard's chattels: Richard de 
Neville gave twenty palfreys to obtain the king's requeſt 
to Iſolda Biſſet, that ſhe ſhould take him for a huſband : 
Roger Fitz-Walter gave three good palfreys to have 
the king's letter to Roger Bertram's mother, that ſhe 
ſhould marry him: Eling, the dean, paid 100 marks, 
that his whore and his children might be let out upon 
hail: The biſhop of Winchelter gave one tun of good 
wine for his not putting the King in mind to give a 
girdle to the counteis of Albemarle : Robert de Veaux 
gave five of the beit palireys, that the king would 
hold his tongue about Henry Pinel's wife. There are, 
in the records of exchequer, many other ſingular in- 
ſtances of a like nature *. It will however be juſt to 
remark, that the ſame ridiculous practices and dan- 
gerous abuſes prevailed in Normandy, and probably in 
all the other ſtates of Europe: England was not, in 
this reſpect, more barbarous than its neighbours, 

Theſe iniquitous practices of the Norman kings were 
ſo well known, that on the death of Hugh Bigod, in 


See note [L] at the end of the volume. 
I the 
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the reign of Henry II. the beſt and moſt juſt of theſe 
princes, the eldeſt fon and the widow of this nobleman 
came to court, and ſtrove, by offering large preſents to 
the king, each of them to acquire poſſeſſion of that rich 
inheritance. The king was ſo <quitable as to order the 
cauſe to be tried by the great council ! But in the mean 
time he ſeized all the money and treaſure of the deceaſed. 
Peter of Blois, a judicious and even an elegant writer 


for that age, gives a pathetic deſcription of the venality 


of juſtice, and the opprefſions of the poor under the 
reign of Henry: And he fcruples not to complain to 
the king himſelf of theſe abuſes. We may judge what 
the caſe would be under the government of worie 
princes. The articles of inquiry concerning the con- 
duct of ſheriffs, which Henry promulgated in 1170, 
ſhow the great power, as well as the licentiouſneſs, of 
theſe officers. 

Amerciaments or fines for crimes and treſpaſſes were 
another conſiderable branch of the royal revenue. Moſt 
crimes were atoned for by money; the fines impoſed 
were not limited by any rule or ſtatute; and frequently 
occaſioned the total ruin cf the perſon, even for the 
{lighteſt treſpaſſes. The foreit-laws, particuiarly, were 
a great ſource of oppreſſion. The king poſſeſſed fixty- 
eight foreſts, thirteen chaces, and ſeven hundred and 
eighty-one parks, in different parts of England ; and, 
conſidering the extreme paſſion of the Engliſh and Nor- 
mans for hunting, theſe were ſo many ſnares. laid for 
the people, by which they were allure] into treſpaſſes, 
and brought within the reach of arbitrary and rigorous 
laws, which the king had thought proper to enact by 
his own authority. | 

But the moſt bareſaced acts of tyranny and oppreſſion 
were practiſed againſt the Jews, who were entirely out 
of the protection of law, were extremely odious from 
the bigotry of the people, and were abandoned to tha 
immeaſurable rapacity of the king and his miniſters. 
Beſides many other indignities to which they were con- 
tinually expoſed, it appears that they were once all 


thrown into priſon, and the ſum of 66,000 marks ex- 
acted 
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acted for their liberty * : At another time, Tſanc the 
Jew paid alone 5100 marks; Brun, 3000 marks; 
Jurnet, 2000; Bennet, 50: At another, Licoricz, 
widow of David the Jew of Cxford, was required to 

ay 6000 marks ; and ſhe was delivered over to fix of 
the richeſt and diſcreeteſt Jews in England, who were 
to aniwer for the ſum. Henry III. borrowed so 
marks from the earl of Cornwal ; and for his repay- 
ment conſigned over to him all the Jews in England. 
The revenue ariſing from exactions upon this nation 
was fo conliderable, that there was a particular court of 
exchequer tet apart tor managing it. 

We may judge concerning the low ftate of commerce 
among the Engliſh, when the Jews, notwithſtanding 
theſe oppreiſions, could (till find their account in trading 
an:ong them, and lending them money. And as the 
improvements of agriculture were alſo much checked by 
the immenſe poſicſons of the nobility, by the diforders 
of the times, and by the precerious ſtate of feudal pro- 
perty, it appears that induſtry of no kind could then 
have place in the kingdom . 

It is atterted by Sir Harry Spe'man |, as an undoubt- 
ed truth, that, during the reigns of the firſt Norman 
princes, every edict of the king, iſſued with the conſent 
of his privy-counct!, had the full force of Jaw, But the 
barons, ſurely, were not ſo pailive as to entruſt a power, 
entirely arbitrary and delpoiic, into the hands of the 
ſovereign. It only appears, that the conſtitution had 


* This happened in the reign of king John. 

+ We learn from the extracts given us of Domeſday by 
Brady, in his Treatiſe of Boroughs, that almoſt all the 
boroughs of England had ſuficred in the ſhock of the Con- 
queſt, and had extremely decayed between the death of the 
Confeflor, and the time when Domeſday was framed. 

t Gloſſ. in verb. Judicium 1 ci. The author of the Mirror 


des Fr tices complains, that ordinances are only made by the 


king and his clerks, and by aliens and others, who-dare not 
contradict the king, but {\udy to pleaſe him. Whence, he 


_ concludes, laws are oftener dictated by will, than founded on 


right, | 
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not fixed any preciſe boundaries to the royal power 


that the right of iſſuing proclamations on any .emer- 


gence, and of exafting obedience to them, a right 
which was always ſuppoſed inherent in the crown, is 
very difficult to be diſtinguiſhed from a legiſlative autho- 
rity ; that the extreme imperfection of the ancient laws, 
and the fudden exigencies which often occurred in ſack 
turbulent governments, obliged the prince to exert fre- 
quently the latent powers of his prerogative ; that he na- 
turally proceeded, from the acquieſcence of the people, to 
aſſume, in many particulars of moment, an authority 
from which he had excluded himſelf by expreſs ſtatutes, 
charters, or conceſſions, and which was, in the main, re- 
pugnant to the general genius of the conſtitution ; and 
that the lives, the perſonal liberty, and the properties of 
all his ſubjects, were leſs ſecured by law againſt the exer - 
tion of his arbitrary authority, than by the independent 
power and private connexions of each individual. It 
appears from the Great Charter itſelf, that not only 
John, a tyrannical prince, and Richard, a violent one, 
but their father Henry, under whoſe reign the prevalence 
of croſs abuſes is the leaſt to be ſuſpected, were ac- 
cuſtomed, from their ſole authority, without proceſs of 
law, to impriſon, baniſh, and attaint the freemen of their 
Kingdom. | 

A great baron, in ancient times, conſidered himſelf as 
a kind of ſovereign within his territory; and was attend- 
ed by courtiers and dependants more zeajouily attached 


to him than the miniſters of ſtate and the great officers 


were commonly to their ſovereign. He often maintain- 
ed in his court the parade of royalty, by eitabiiſhing a 
jnſticiary, conſtable, mareſchal, chamberlain, ſeneſchal, 
and chancellor, and aſſigning to each of theſe officers 4 
feparate province and command. He was uſually very 
aſſiduous in exerciſing his juriſdiction; and took ſuch 
delight in that image of ſovereignty, that it was found 
neceſſary to reſtrain his activity, and prohibit him by 
law from holding courts too frequently. It is not to be 
doubted, but the example ſet him by the prince, of a 
mercenary and ſordid extortion, would be faithfully 
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copied; and that all his good and bad offices, his juſtice 
and injuſtice, were equally put to ſale. He had the power, 
with the king's conſent, to exact talliages even from the 
free citizens who lived within his barony ; and as his ne- 
ceſſities made him repacious, his authority was uſually 
found to be more oppreſſive and tyrannical than that of 
the ſovereign. He was ever engaged in hereditary or 
perſonal animoſities or confederacies with his neigh- 
bours, and often gave protection to all deſperate adven- 
turers and criminals who could be uſeful in ſerving his 
| violent purpoſes. He was able alone, in times of tran - 
5 quillity, to obſtrut the execution of juſtice within his 
5 territories; and by combining with a few malcontent 
barons of high rank and power, he could throw the 
ſtate into convulſions. And, on the whole, though the 
royal authority was confined within bounds, and often 
within very narrow ones, yet the check was irregu- 
lar, and frequently the ſource of great diſorders; ner 
was it derived from the liberty of the people, but from 
the military power of many petty tyrants, who were 
_ equally dangerous to the prince, and opprefive to the 
ſubject. | 
The power of the church was another rampart againſt 
royal authority; but this defence was allo the cauſe of 
many miſchiets and inconveniences. The dignified 
clergy, perhaps, were not ſo prone to immediate violence 
as the barons; but as they pretended to a total independ- 
ence on the ſtate, and could always cover themſelves 
with the appearances of religion, they proved, in one re- 
ſpect, an obſtruction to the ſettlement of the kingdom, 
and to the regular execution of the laws. I he policy of 
the Conqueror was in this particular liable to ſome ex- 
ception. He augmented the ſuperſtitious veneration for 
Rome, to which that age was ſo much inclined ; and he 
broke thoſe bands of connexion, which, in the Saxon 
times, had preſerved an union between the lay and the 
clerical orders. He prohibited the bithops from fitting. 
in the county-courts ; he allowed eccleſiaſtical cauſes to 
be tried in {piritual courts only ; and he fo much exalted 
the power of the clergy, that of 60,215 knights fees, 
Z 2 | inte 
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into which he divided England, he placed no leſs than 
28,015 under the church“. | py | 
The right of primogeniture was introduced with the 
feudal law : An inſtitution which is hurtful, by produ- 
cing and maintaining an unequal diviſion of private pro- 
perty; but is advantageous in another reſpect, by 
accuſtoming the people to a preference in favour of the 
eldeit fon, and thereby preventing a partition or e e 
ſacceſſion in the monarchy. The Normans introduced 
the uſe of ſirnames, which tend to preſerve the know- 
ledge of families and pedigrees. They aboliſhed none of 
the old abſurd methods of trial by the croſs or ordeal ; 
and they added a new abſurdity, the trial by ſingle com- 
bat, which became a regular part of juriſprudence, and 
was conducted with all the order, method, devotion, and 
folemnity imaginable T. The ideas of chivalry alſo 
ſeem to have been imported by the Normans : No traces 
of thoſe fantaſtic notions are to be found among the 
plain and ruſtic Saxons, 
The feudal inſtitutions, by raiſing the military tenants 
to a kind of ſovereign dignity, by rendering perſonal 
ſtrength and valour requiſite, and by making every 
knight and baron his own protector and avenger, begat 
that martial pride and ſenſe of honour, which, being 
cultivated —7 embelliſhed by the poets and romance- 
writers of the age, ended in chivalry. The virtuous 
knight fought not only in his own quarrel, but in that of 
the innocent, of the helpleſs, and, above all, of the fair, 
whom he ſuppoſed to be for ever under the guardianſhip 
of his valiant arm. The uncourteous knight, who, from 
his caſtle, exerciſed robbery on travellers, and committed 
violence on virgins, was the object of his perpetual in- 
dignation; and he put him to death, without ſcruple, or 


* We are not to imagine, as ſome have done, that the 
church poſſeſſed lands in this proportion, hut only that they 
and their vaſſals enjoyed ſuch a proportionablz part of the 
landed property. | 

+ The lait inſtance of theſe duels was in the 15th of Eliz. 
So long did that abſurdity remain. 
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trial, or appeal, wherever he met with him. The great 
independence of men made perſonal honour and fidelity 
the chief tie among them; and rendered it the capital vir- 
tue of every true knight, or genuine profeſſor of chival- 
ry. The ſolemnities of ſingle combat, as eſtabliſhed by 
law, baniſhed the notion ot every thing unfair or un- 
equal in rencounters ; and maintained an appearance of 
courtely between the combatants, till the moment of 
their engagement. The credulity of the age grafted 
on this ſtock the notion of giants, enchanters, dragons, 
ſpelis *, and a thouland wonders, which ſtill multiplied 
during the times of the Cruſades; when men, returning 
from ſo great a diſtance, uſed the liberty of impoſing 
every fiction on their believing audience. Thele ideas 
of chivalry infected the writings, converſation, and be- 
haviour of men, during ſome ages ; and even after they 
were, in a great meajure, bamiihed by the revival of 
learning, they left modern gal/aniry, and the point of 
honour, which ſtill maintain their influence, and are the 
genuine offspring of thoſe ancient affectations. 
The conceſſion of the Great Charter, or rather its full 
eſtabliſhment (for there was a conſiderable interval of 
time between the one and the other), gave riſe, by de- 
grees, to a new ſpecies of government, and introduced 


enſuing ſcenes of our hiſtory are therefore ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from the preceding. Yet the Great Charter con- 
tained no eſtabliſhment of new courts, magiſtrates, or 
ſenates, nor abolition of the old. It introduced no new 
diſtribution of the powers of the commonweath, and no 
innovation in the political or public law of the kingdom. 
It only guarded, and that merely by verbal clauſes, 
againit ſuch tyrannical practices as are incompatible with 
civilized government, and, if they become very frequent, 
are incompatible with all government. The barbarous 
licenſe of the kings, and perhaps of the nobles, was 


In all legal ſingle combats, it was part of the champion's 
oath, that he carried not about him any herb, ſpell, or in- 
chantment, by which he might procure victory. 


2 3 thence- 
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thenceforth ſomewhat more reſtrained : Men acquired 
ſome more ſccurity for their properties and their liberties : 
And government approached a little nearer to that end for 
whichit was originally inſtituted, the diſtribution of juſ- 
tice, and the equal protection of the citizens. Acts of 
violence and iniquity in the crown, which before were 
only dzemed injurious to individuals, and were hazard- 
ous chiefly in proportion to the number, power, and 
dignity of the perſons affected by them, were now re- 
garded, in ſome degree, as public injuries, and as m- 
fringements of a charter calculated for general ſecurity. 
And thus the eſtabliſhment of the Great Charter, with- 
out ſeeming anywiſe to innovate in the diſtribution of 
political power, became a kind of epoch in the conſtitu- 
tion. 
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Settlement of the government - General pacification 
—Death of the Protector Some commotion Hubert 
de Burgh diſplaced—T he biſtop of Mincbeſten miniſter 
—Ring's partiality ta foreigners —Grievances—Fccue- 
fiaſtical grievance: —Farl of Cornwal elected king of 
the Romans —Diſcontent of the baron — Simon de 
Mountfort earl of Leicefler— Prownfions of Oxford— 
Uſurpation of the barons — Prince Edward—Civil wars 
of the barons—Reference to the king of France—Re- 
weaval of the civil avars—Baittle of Lewes — Houſe of 
Commons— Battle of Eve/h m, and death of Leiceſter — 
Settlement of the government—Death—and character 
of the king— Miſcellaneous lranſactions of this reign. 


{OST ſciences, in proportion as they increaſe and 


improve, invent methods by which they facilitate 
their reaſonings; and employing general theorems, are 
enabled to comprehend, in a few propoſitions, a great 
number of inferences and conciutions. Hiſtory allo, 
being a collection of facts which are multiplying with- 
out end, is obliged to adopt ſuch arts of abridgment, to 
. retain the more material events, and to drop all the mi- 
nute circumſtances, which are only intereſting during 


the time, or to the perſons engaged in the tranſactions. 


This truth is no-where more evident than with regard 
to the reign upon which we ate going to enter. What 
mortal could have patience to write or read a Jong detail 
of ſuch frivolous events as thoſe with which it 1s filled, 
or attend to a tedious narrative which would follow, 
through a ſeries of fifty-ſix years, the caprices and 
weakneſſes of ſo mean a prince 2s Henry? The chief 
reaſon why proteſtant writers have been ſo anxious to 
ipread out the incidents of this reign is in order to _ 
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poſe the rapacity, ambition, and artifices of the court 
of Rome; and to prove that the great d:gnitaries of 
the cathelic church, while they pretended to have nothing 
in view but the ſalvation of ſouls, had bent all their at- 
tention to the Acquiſition of riches, and were reſtrained 
by no ſenſe of juitice or of honour in the purſuit of that 
great object. But this concluſion would readily be al- 
lowed them, though it were not illuſtrated by ſuch a 
detail of unintereſting incidents; and follows, indeed, 
by an evident neceſſity, from the very ſituation in which 
that church was placed with regard to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. For, beſides that ecclefiaitical power, as it can 
always cover its operations under a cloak of ſanctity, 
and attacks men on the fide where they dare not employ 
their reaion, lies Jeſs under control than civil govern- 
ment; beſides this general cauſe, I ſay, the pope and his 
couriers were foreigners to moſt of the churches which 
they governed; they could not poſſibly have any other 
object than to pi lage the provinces for preſent gain; and 
as they lived at a diſtance, they would be little awed by 
ſhame cr remorſe, in employing every lucrative expe- 
dient which was fuggeſted to them. England being one 
of the moſt remote provinces attached to the Romiſh 
hierarchy, as well as the moſt prone to ſuperſtition, felt 
ſeverely, during this reign, while its patience was not 
yet fully exhanited, the influence of theſe cauſes; and 
we ſhall often have occaſion to touch curſorily upon ſuch 
incidents. But we ſhall not attempt to comprehend 
every tranſaction tranimitted to us; and till the end of 
the reign, when the events become more memorable, we 
ſhail not always obſerve an exact chronological order in 
our narration. 

The earl of Pembroke, who, at the time of John's 
death, was mareſchal cf England, was by his office at 
the head of the armies, and conſ-quentiy, during a ſtate 
of civil wars and convulſions, at the head of the govern- 


ment; and it happened fortunately for the young mo-. 


narch and for the nation, that the power could not have 
been intruſted into more able and more faithful hands. 
This nobleman, who had maintained his loyalty unſha- 
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ken to John during the loweſt fortune of that monarch, 
determined to ſuppert the authority of the infant prince; 
nor was he diſmayed at the number and violence of his 
enemies. Senfible that Henry, agreeably to the preju- 
dices of the times, would not be deemed a ſovereign till 
crowned and anointed by a churchman, he immediately 
carried the young prince to Gioceſter (28th Oct.), where 
the ceremony of coronation was performed, in the pre- 
fence of Gualo the legate, and of a few noblemen, by 
the biſhops of Wincheſter and Bath. As the concur- 
rence of the papa] authority was requiſite to ſupport the 


tottermg throne, Henry was obliged to ſwear fealty ta 


the pope, and renew tliat homage to which his father 
bad already ſubjected the kingdom: And in order to 
enlarge the authority of Pembruke, and to give him a 
more regular and legal title to it, a general council of 
the barons was ſoon after ſummoned at Briſtol, where 
that nobleman (11th Nov.) was choſen protector of the 
realm, 

Pembroke, that he might reconcile ail men to the go- 
vernment of his pupil, made him grant a new charter of 
Uberties, which, though moſtly copied from the former 
conceſſions extorted from John, contains ſome alterations, 
which may be deemed remarkable. The full privilege of 
elections in the clergy, granted by the late King, was not 
confirmed, nor the liberty of going out of the kingdom 
without the royal conſent: Whence we may conclude, that 
Pembroke and the barons, jealons of the eccleſiaſtical 
power, both were deſirous of renewing the king's claim 
to iſſue a congẽ - d' lire to the monks and chapters, and 
thought it requiſite to put ſome check to the frequent ap- 
peals to Rome. But what may chiefly furprite us is, 
that the obligation to which John had ſubje&ed himſelf, of 
obtaining the conſent of the great council before he levied 
any aids or ſcutages upon the nation, was omitted; and th's 
article was even declared hard and ſevere, and was expreſsly 
left to future deliberation. But we muſt conſider, that, 
though this limitation may perhaps appear to us the molt 
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ed in that light by the ancient barons, who were more 
jealous in guerding againit particular acts of violence in 
the crown, than againſt ſuch general impoliticns, which, 
unleſs they were evidently reaſonable and neceſlary, could 
ſcarcely, without general conſent, be levied upon men 
who had arms in their hands, and who could repel any 
act of oppreſſion, by which they were all immediately 
affected. We accordingly find that Henry, in the courſe 
of his reign, while he gave frequent occaſions for com- 
plaint, with regard to his violations of the Great Char. 
ter,, never attempted, by his mere will, to levy any 
aids or ſcutages; though he was often reduced to great 
neceſſities, and was retuled ſupply by his people. So 
much eaſier was it for him to iranſgreſs the law, when 
individuals alone were affected, than even to exert his 
acknowledged prerogatives, where the intereſt of the 
whole body was concerned. | 
This charter was again confirmed by the king in the 
enſuing year, with the addition of ſome articles to pre- 
vent the oppreſſions by ſheriffs : And allo with an ad- 
ditional charter of foreſts, a circumſtance of great mo- 
ment in thoſe ages, when hunting was ſo much the oc- 
cupation of the nobility, and when the king compre- 
hended fo conſiderable a part of the kingdom within his 
foreſts, which he governed by peculiar and arbitrary 
laws. All the foretts, which had been incloſed ſince 
the reign of Henry II. were diſafforeſted; and new per- 
ambulations were appointed for that purpole : Offences 
in the foreſts were declared to be no longer capital; but 
puniſhable by fine, impriſonment, and more gentle pe- 
nalties: And all the proprietors of land recovered the 
power of cutting and uſing their own wood at their plea- 
ſure. | 
Thus, theſe famous charters were brought nearly to 
the ſhape in which they have ever ſince ſtood; and they 
were, during many generations, the peculiar favourites 
of the Engliſh nation, and eſteemed the moſt ſacred ram- 
part to national liberty and independence. As they fe- 


cured the rights of all orders of men, they were _ 
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oufly defended by all, and became the baſis, in a man- 
ner, of the Engliſh monarchy, and a kind of original 
contract, which both limited the authority of the king, 
and enſured the conditional allegiance of his ſuhjects. 
Though often violated, they were ſtill claimed by the 
nobility and people; and as no precedents were ſup- 
poſed valid that infringed them, they rather acquir- 
ed than loſt authority, from the frequent attempts 
made againſt them in ſeveral ages, by regal and arbitrary 
ower. 
. While Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the 
Great Charter, gave io much ſatisfaction and ſecurity 
to the nation in general, he alſo applied himſelf ſuc- 
ceſsfully to individuals: He wrote letters, in the 
king's name, to all the malcontent barons; in which 
he repreſented to them, that, whatever jealouſy and 
animoſity they might have entertained againſt the late 
king, a voung prince, the lineal heir of their ancient 
monarchs, had now ſucceeded to the throne, without 
ſacceeding either to the reſentments or principles of his 
predeceſſor : That the deſperate expedient, which they 
had employed, of calling in a foreign potentate, had, 
happily for them, as well as for the nation, failed of 
entire ſucceſs; and it was ſtill in their power, by a 
peedy return to their duty, to reſtore the independence 
of the kingdom, and to ſecure that liberty, for which 
they ſo zealouſly contended: That, as all paſt offences 
of the barons were now buried in oblivion, they ought, 
on their part, to forget their complaints againſt their 
late ſovereign, who, if he had been anywiſe blameable 
in his conduct, had left to his ſon the ſalutary warn- 
ing, to avoid the paths which had led to ſuch fatal ex- 
tremities: And that having now obtained a charter 
for their liberties, it was their intereſt to ſhew, by 
their conduct, that this acquiſition was not incom- 
patible with their allegiance, and that the rights of 
king and people, ſo far from being hoſtile and op- 
poſite, might mutually ſupport and ſuſtain each other. 
Theſe conſiderations, enforced by the character of 
honour and conſtancy, which Pembioke had ever main- 
tained, 
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tained, had a mighty influence on the barons ; and 
moit of them began ſecretly to negotiate with him, 
and many of them openly returned to their duty. 
The diffidence which Lewis diſcovered of their fidelity, 
forwarded this general propenſion towards the king; 
and when the French prince refuſed the government 
of the caſtle of Hertford to Robert Fitz-Walter, who 
had been ſo active againſt the late king, and who 
claimed that fortreſs as his property, they plainly faw 
that the Engliſh were excluded trom every truſt, and 
that foreigners. had engroficd all the confidence and 
affection of their new ſovercign. The excommunica- 
tion, too, d:nounced by the Ii:gate againſt all the ad- 
herents of Lewis, failed not, in the turn which men's 
diſpoſitions had taken, to produce a mighty effect upon 
them; and they were ealily perſuaded to conlider a 
cauſe as impious, for which they had already enter- 
tained an unlurmountable averſion. Though Lewis 
made a journey to France, and brought over ſuccours 
from that kingdom, he found, on his return, that his 
party was ſtill more weakened by the deſertion of his 
Engliſh con{ederates, and that the death of John had, 
contrary to his expectations, given an incurable wound 
to his cauſe. The earls of Saliſbpury, Arundel, and 
Warenne, together with William Marcſhal, eldeſt fon 
of the protector, had embraced Henry's party; and 
every Engliſh nobleman was plainly watching for an 
opportunity of returning to his alleg;ance. Pembroke 
was ſo much ſtrengthened by theſe acceſſions, that he 
ventured to inveſt Mount-fo: i; though upon the ap- 
proach of the count of Percie with the French army, 
he deſiſted from his enterpriſe, and raiſed the ſicge. 


The count, elated with this tucceſs, marched to Lin- 


coln, and being admitted into the town, he began to 
attack the caſtle, which he toon reduced to extremity. 


be protector ſummoned all his forces from every 


quarter, in order to relieve a place of ſuch importance; 
and he appeared fo much ſuperior to the French, that 
they ſhut themſelves up within the city, and reſolved 


to act upon the defenſive. But the garriſon of the 


2 caſtle, 
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caſtle, having received a ſtrong reinforcement, made a 
vigorous ſally upon the beſiegers; while the Engliſh 
ariny, by concert, aſſaulted them in the fame initant 
from without, mounted the walls by ſcalade, and bear- 
ing down all refiſtance, entered the city ſword in hand. 
Lincoln was delivered over to be pillaged ; the French 
army was totally routed ; the count of Perche, with 
only two perſons more, was killed; but many of the 
chief commanders, and about 400 knights, were made 
priloners by the Engliſh. So little blood was ſhed in 
this important action, which decided the fate of ene of 
the moſt powerful kingdoms in Europe; and ſuch 
wretched ſoldieis were thole ancient barons, who yet were 
unacquainted with every thing but arms ! 

Prince Lewis was informed of this fatal event while 
employed in the ſiege of Dover, which was ſtill va- 
liantly defended againit him by Hubert de Burgh. He 
immediately retreated to London, the centre and life of 
his party; and he there received intelligence of a new 
diſatter, which put an end to all his hopes. A French 
fleet, bringing over a ſtrong reinforcement, had appear- 
ed on the coaſt of Kent, where they were attacked by 
the Engliſh under the command of Philip d'Albiney, 
and were routed with conſiderable loſs. D' Albiney em- 
ployed a ſtratagem againſt them, which is ſaid to have 
contributed to the victory: Having gained the wind of 
the French, he came down upon them with violence; 
and throwing in their faces a great quantity of quick 
lime, which he purpolely carried on board, he fo 
blinded them, that they were diſabled from defending 
themſelves. 

After this ſecond misfortune of the French, the Eng- 
liſn barons haſtened every-where to make peace with 
the protector, and, by an early ſubmiſſion, to prevent 
thoſe attainders to which they were expoſed on account 
of their rebellion. Lewis, whoſe cauſe was now totally 
deſperate, began to be anxious for the ſafety of his 


_ perſon, and was glad, on any honourable conditions, to 


make his eſcape from a country where he found every 
thing was now become hoſtile to him. He concluded 
VOL, II. AA a peace 
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a peace with Pembroke, promiſed to evacuate the king- 
dom, and only ſtipulated, in return, an indemnity to 
his adherents, and a reſtitution of their honours and 
fortunes, together with the free and equal enjoyment of 
thoſe liberties which had been granted to the reſt of the 
nation. Thus was happily ended a civil war, which 
ſeemed to be founded on the moſt incurable hatred and 
jealouſy, and had threatened the kingdom with the moit 
fatal conſequences” | 

The precautions which the king of France uſed in 
the conduct of this whole affair are remarkable. He 
' pretended that his ſon had accepted of the offer from 
the Engliſh barons without his advice, and contrary 
to his inclination: The armies ſent to England were 
levied in Lewis's name: When that prince came over 
to France for aid, his father publiciy refuſed to grant 
him any aſliftance, and would not ſo much as admit 
him to his preſence: Even after Henry's party ac- 
quired the aſcendant, and Lewis was in danger of 
falling into the hands of his enemies, it was Blanche 
of Caſtile his wite, not the king his father, who 
raiſed armies and equipped fleets for his ſuccour. All 
theſe artifices were employed, not to ſatisfy the pope; 
for he had too much penetration to be ſo eaſily im- 
poſed on: Nor yet to deceive the people; for they 
were too groſs even for that purpoſe: They only ſerv- 
ed for a colouring to Philip's cauſe; and in public 
affairs, men are often better pleaſed that the truth, 
thaugh known to every body, ſhould be wrapped up 
under a decent cover, than if it were expoſed in open 
daylight to the eyes of all the world. 

After the expulſion of the French, the prudence and 
equity of the protector's ſubſequent conduct contri- 
buted to cure entirely thoſe wounds which had been 
made by inteſtine diſcord. He received the rebellious 
barons into favour ; obſerved ſtrictly the terms of peace 
which he bad granted them; reſtored them to their 
poſſeſſions; and endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, 
to bury all paſt animoſities in perpetual oblivion. The 
clergy alone, who had adhered to Lewis, were ſufferers 

in 
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in this revolution. As they had rebelled againſt their 
ſpiritual ſovereign, by diſregarding the interdict and 
excommunication, it was not in Pembroke's power to 
make any ſtipulations in their favour ;. and Gualo the 
legate prepared to take vengeance on them for their 
diſobedience. Many of them were depoſed ; many ſuſ- 
pended ; ſome baniſhed ; and all who eſcaped puniſh- 


ment made atonement for their offence by paying large 


ſums to the legate, who amaſſed an immenſe treaſure by 
this expedient. _ 

T he earl of Pembroke did not long ſurvive the paci- 
fication, which had been chiefly owing to his wiſdom 
and valour; and he was ſucceeded in the government 
by Peter des Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Hubert 
de Burgh, the juſticiary. The councils of the latter 
were chiefly followed; and had he poſſeſſed equal au- 
thority in the kingdom with Pembroke, he ſeemed to 
be every way worthy of filling the place of that vir- 
tucus nobleman. But the licentious and powerful ba- 
rons, who had once broken the reins of ſubjection 
to their prince, and had obtained by violence an en- 
Jargement of their liberties and independence, could ill 
be reſtrained by laws under a minority; and the peo- 
ple, no leſs than the king, ſuffered from their outrages 
and diſorders. They retained by force the royal caſ- 
tles, which they had ſeized during the paſt convul- 


ions, or which had been committed to their cuſtody 


by the protector: They uſurped the King's demeſnes : 
They oppreſſed their vaſſals: They infeſted their 
weaker neighbours: They invited all diſorderly pæo- 
ple to enter m their retinue, and to live upon their 
lands: And they gave them protection in all their rob- 
beries and extortions. | 

No one was more infamous for theſe violent and 
illegal practices than the earl of Albemarle; who, 
though he had early returned to his duty, and had 
been lerviceable in expelling the French, augmented to 
the utmoſt the general diforder, and committed out- 
rages in all the counties of the North. In order to re- 
duce him to obedience, Hubert ſeized an opportunity 
5 A A 2 | | of 
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of getting poſſeſſion of Rockingham caltle, which Al- 


bernarle had garriſoned with his licentious retinue: 


But this nobleman, inſtead of ſubmitting, entered into 
a {ecret confederacy with Fawkes de Breaute, Peter de 
Mauleon, and other barons, and both fortified the 
caitic oft Biham for his defence, and made himſelf 
malter, by ſurpriſe, of that of Fotheringay. Pandulf, 
who was reſtored to his legateſhip, was active in ſup— 
preſiing this rebellion; and with the concurrence of 
eleven biſhops, he pronounced the ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt Aibemarle and his adherents : An 
army was Jevied : A ſcutage of ten ſhillings a knight's 
fee, was impoſed on all the military tenants : Albe- 
marle's aſſociates gradually deſerted him: And he him- 
ſelf was obi:ged at laſt to ſue for mercy. He received 
a pardon, and was reſtored to his whole eſtate. 

This impolitic lenity, too frequent in thoſe times, 
was probably the reſult of a ſecret combination among 
the barons, who never could endure to ſee the total 
ruin of one of their own order : But it encouraged 
Fawkes de Breaute, a man whom king John had raiſed 
from a low origin, to perſevere in the courſe of violence 
to which he had owed his fortune, and to ſet at nought 
all law and juſtice. When thirty- five verdifts were at 
one time found againſt him, on account of his violent 
expulſion of ſo many freeholders from their poſſeſſions; 
he came to the court of juſtice with an armed force, 
ſeized the judge who had pronounced the verdicts, and 
impriſoned him in Bedford caftle. He then levied open 
war againſt the king; but being ſubdued and. taken 
priſoner, his lite was granted him; but his eftate was 
confiicated, and he was baniſhed the kingdom. 

(1222.) Juitice was executed with greater ſeverity 
againſt diſorders leſs premeditated which broke out in 
London. A frivolous emulation in a match of wreft- 
ling, between the Londoners or. the one hand, and the 
inhabitants of Weſtminſter and thole of the neigh- 
bouring villages on the other, occaſioned this commo- 
tion. The former roſe in a body, and pulled down 
lone huuies belonging to the abbot of Weſtminſter: 


But 
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But this riot, which, conſidering the tumultuous diſ- 
potition familiar to that capital, would have been little 
regarded, ſeemed to become more ſerious by the ſymp- 
toms which then appeared, of the former attachment of 
the citizens lo the French intereit. | The populace, in 
the tumult, made uſe of the cry of war commonly em 
ployed by the French troops; Meountjoy, mountjoy, God 
help us and our lord Lewis. The juſticiary made in- 
quiry into the diforder 3 and finding one Conſtantine 
Fitz-Arnulf to have been the ringleader, an infolent 
man, who juſtified his crime in Hubert's pretence, he 
proceeded againſt him by martial Jaw, and ordered him 
unmediately to be hanged, without trial or form of 
proceſs. He allo cut off the feet of ſome of Conſtan- 
tine's accomplices. 

This act of power was complained of as an infringe- 
ment of the Great Charter: Yet the juſticiary, in a 
parliament {ſummoned at Oxford (for the great councils 
about this time began to receive that appellation), made 
no ſcruple to grant in the king's name a renewal and 
confirmation of that charter. When the aſſembly made 
application to the crown for this favour, as a law in 
thoſe times ſeemed to loſe its validity if not frequently 
renewed, William de. Briewere, one cf the council of 
regency, was ſo bold as to ſay openly, that thoſe liber- 
ties were extorted by force, and cught not to be ob- 
ſerved : But he was reprimanded by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and was not countenanced by the king or 
his chief miniſters. A new confirmation was demanded 
and granted two years after; and an aid, amounting 
to a fifteenth of all moveables, was given by the par- 
liement, in return for this indulgence. The king ifiued 
writs anew to the ſheriffs, enjoming the obſervance of 
the charter; but he inſerted a remarkable clauſe in the 
writs, that thoſe who payed not the fifteenth ſhould 
not for the future be entitled to the beneat of thoſe 
liberties. | | | 

The low ſtate into which the crown was fallen made 


= requiſite for a good mimitter to be attentive to the 


preſervation of the royal prerogatives, as well as to the 
| AA 3 ſecu- 
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ſecurity of public liberty. Hubert applied to the pope, 
who had always great authority in the kingdom, and 
was now conſidered as its ſuperior lord; and d ſired 
him to iſſus a bull, declaring the king to be of full age, 
and entitled to exerciſe in perion all the acts of royaity, 
In conſequence of this declaration, the juſticiary reſigned 
into Henry's hands the two important fortreſſes of the 
Tower and Dover caſtle, which had been entruſted to 
his cuſtody ; and he required the other barors to imitate 
his example. They refuſed compliance: The earls of 
Cheſter and Albemarle, John conſtable of Cheſter, John 
de Lacy, Brian de l'Iſle, and William de Cantel, with 
ſome others, even formed a conſpiracy to ſurpriſe Lon- 
don, and met in arms at Waltham with that intention: 
But finding the king prepared for defence, they defiſted 
from their enterpriſe. When ſummoned to court, in 
order to anſwer for their conduct, they ſcrupled not to 
appear, and to confeſs the deſign : But they told the 
king, that they had no bad intentions againſt his per- 
ſon, but oniy againſt Hubert de Burgh, whom they 
were determined to remove from his office. They ap- 
peared too formidable to be chaſtiſed ; and they were lo 
little diſcouraged by the failure of their firſt enterpriſe, 
that they again met in arms at Leiceſter, in order to 
ſeize the king, who then reſided at Northampton: Bit 
Henry, informed of their purpoſe, took care to be fo 
well armed and attended, that the barons found it dan- 
gerous to make the attempt; and they ſat down and 
kept Chriſtmas in his neighbourhood. The archbiſhop 
and the prelates, finding every thing tend towards a 
civil war, interpoſed with their authority, and threatened 
the barons with the ſentence of excommunication, if 
they perſiſted in detaining the king's caſtles. This 
menace at laſt prevailed : Moſt of the fortreſſes were 
ſurrendered ; though the barcns complained, that Hu— 
bert's caſtles were ſoon after reſtored to him, while the 
king ſtill kept theirs in his own cuſtody. There are 

ſaid to have been 1115 caſtles at that time in England. 
It muſt he acknowledged, that the influence of th? 
prelates and the clergy was often of great ſervice ” the 
; pu lie. 
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public. Though the religion of that age can merit no 
berter name than that of ſuperſtition, it ſerved to unite 
together a body of men who had great ſway over the 
people, and who kept the community from falling to 
pieces, by the factions and independent power of the 
nobles. And what was of great importance, it threw 
a mighty authority into the hands of men, who, 
by their profeſſion, were averſe to arms and violence 
who tempered by their mediation the general diſpoſition 
towards military enterpriſes z and who ſtill maintained, 
even amidſt the thock of arms, thoſe ſecret links, 
without which it is impoſſible for human ſociety to 
ſublilt, 

Notwithſtanding theſe inteſtine commotions in Eng- 
land, and the precarious authority of the crown, Henry 
was obliged to carry on war in France; and he em- 
ployed to that purpoſe the fifteenth which had been 
granted him by parliament. Lewis VIII. who had 
ſucceeded to his father Philip, inftead ef complying 
with Henry's claim, who demanded the reſtitution of 
Normandy, and the other provinces wreſted from Eng- 
land, made an irruptien into Poitou, took Rochelle, 
aſter a long ſiege, and ſeemed determined to expel the 
Engliſh from the few provinces which ſtill remained to 
them. Henry ſent over his uncle, the earl of Saliſbury, 
together with his brother prince Richard, to whom he 
had granted the earldom of Cornwal, which had eſ- 
cheated to the crown. Saliſbury ſtopped the progreſs 
of Lewis's arms, and retained the Poictevin and Gaicon 
vaſſals in their allegiance : But no military action of 
any moment was performed on either ſide. The earl 
of Cornwal, after two years ſtay in Guienne, returned 
to England. | 

(1227.) This prince was no- wiſe turbulent or fac- 
tious in his diſpoſition : His ruling paſſion was to amaſs 
money, in which he fucceeded ſo weil as to become the 
richett ſubject in Chriſtendom : Yet his attention to 
gain threw him ſometimes into acts of violence, and 
gave diſturbance to the government. There was a 
manor, which had formerly belonged to the earldom of 

a Cornwal, 
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Cornwal, but had been granted to Waleran de Ties, 
before Richard had been inveſted with that dignity, and 
while the earldom remained in the crown. Richard 
claimed this' manor, and expelled the proprietor by 
force : Waleran complained : The king ordered his 
brother to do jultice to the man, and reſtore him to his 
rights: The earl ſaid that he would not ſubmit to thee 
orders, till the cauſe ſhouid be decided againſt him by 
the judgment of his peers : Henry replied, that it was 
firſt neceſſary to reinſtate Waleran in poſſcſſion, before 
the cauſe couid be tried; and he reiterated his orders 
to the earl. We may judge of the ſtate of the govern- 
ment, when this affair had nearly produced a civil war, 
The earl of Cornwal, finding Henry peremptory in his 
commands, aſſociated himſelf with the young earl of 
Pembroke, who had married his fiſter, and who was 
diſpleaſed on account of the king's requiring him to 
deliver up ſome royal caſtles which were in his cuſtody. 
Theſe two malcontents took into the confederacy the 
earls of Cheſter, War.nne, Gloceſter, Hereford, War- 
wic, and Ferrers, who were all difguſted on a like 
account. They aſſembled an army, which the king 
had not the power or courage to reſiſt; and he was 
obliged to give his brother fatis!/aftion, by grants of 
much greater importance than the manor, which had 
been the firſt ground of the quarrel. | 1 
' The character of the king, as he grew to man's 
eſtate, became every day better known; and he was 
found in every reſpect unqualified for maintaining a 
proper {way among thoſe turbulent barons, whom the 
feudal conſtitution ſubjected to his authority. Gentle, 
humane, and merciful even to a fault, he ſeems to have 
been ſteady in no other circumſtance of his character; but 
to have received every impreſſion from thoſe who fur- 
rounded him, and whom he loved, for the tune, with 
the moſt imprudent and mot unreſerved affect ion. 
Without activity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct 
war; without policy or art, he was ill fitted to maintain 
peace: His reſentments, though haſty and violent, were 
not dreaded, while he was found to drop them _ 
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ſuch facility; his friendſhips were little valued, becauſe 
they were neither der: ved from choice, nor maintained 
with conſtancy: A proper pageant of ſtate in a regular 
monarchy, where his miniſters could have conducted all 
affairs in his name and by his authority; but too feeble 
in thoſe dilorderly times to ſway a ſceptre, whoſe weight 
depended entirely on the firmneſs and dexterity of the 
hand which held it. 

The ableſt and moſt virtuous miniſter that Henry ever 
poſſeſſed, was Hubert de Burgh; a man who had been 
iteady to the crown in the moſt difficult and dangerous 
times, and who yet ſhewed no diſpoſition, in the height 
of his power, to enſlave or oppreſs the people. The 
only exceptionable part of his conduct is that which is 
mentioned by Matthew Paris “; it the fact be really 
true, and proceeded from Hubert's advice, namely, the 
recalling publicly and the annulling of the- charier of 
foreſts, a conceſſion fo reaſonable in itſelf, and ſo paſſi- 
onately claimed both by the nobility and people : But 
it muſt be confeſſed that this meaſure is ſo unlikely, 
both from the circumſtances of the times and charac- 
ter of the miniſter, that there is reaſon to doubt of its 
reality, eſpecially as it is mentioned by no other hif- 
torian. Hubert, while he enjoyed his authority, had 
an entire aſcendant over Henry, and was loaded with 
honours and favours beyond any other fubje&t. Be- 
ſides acquiring the property of many caſtles and ma- 
nors, he married the eldeſt filter of the king of Scots, 
was created earl of Kent, and, by an unuſual con- 
cethon, was made chief juſticiary of England for life: 
Yet Henry, in a ſudden caprice (1231), threw off 
this faithful miniſter, and expoſed him to the violent 
periecutions of his enemies. Among other frivolous 
crimes objected to him, he was accuſed of gaining 
the king's affections by enchantment, and of purloining 
from the royal treaſury a gem, which had the virtue 
to render the wearer invulnerable, and of ſending this 


* Matthew of Weſtminſter aſcribes this counſcl to Peter 
biſnop of Wincheſter. | 


valuable 
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valuable curioſity to the prince of Wales. The no- 
bility, who hated Hubert on account of his zeal in re- 
ſuming the rights and poſſeſſions of the crown, no 
ſooner ſaw the opportunity favourable, than they in- 
flamed the king's animoſity againſt him, and puſhed 
him to ſeek the total ruin of his miniſter. Hubert 


took ſanctuary in a church: The king ordered him 


to be dragged from thence: He recalled thoſe or- 
ders: He afterwarcs renewed them: He was obliged 
by the clergy to reſtore him to the ſanftuary: He 
conſtrained him ſoon after to ſurrender himſelf pri- 
ſoner, and he confined him in the caſtle of the De- 
vizes. Hubert made his eſcape, was expelled the king- 
dom, was again received into favour, recovered a 
great ſhare of the king's confidence, but never ſhow- 
ed any inclination to reinſtate himſelf in power and 
authority. | 

The man who ſucceeded him in the government of the 
king and kingdom, was Peter tiſhop of Wincheſter, a 
Poictevin by birth, who had been raiſed by the late 
king, and who was no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his arbitrary 
principles and violent conduct, than by his courage and 
abilities. This prelate had been left by King John juſti- 
ciary and regent of the kingdom during an expedition 
which that prince made into France; and his illegal ad- 
miniſtration was one chief cauſe of that great combina- 
tion among the barons, which finally extorted from the 
crown the charter of liberties, and laid the {foundations 
of the Engliſh conſtitution. Henry, though incapable, 
from his character, of purſuing the ſame violent maxims 
which had governed his father, had imbibed the ſame ar- 
bitrary principles; and in proſecution of Peter's advice, 
he invited over a great number of Poictevins, and other 
foreigners, who, he believed, could more ſafely be truſt. 
ed than the Engliſh, and who ſeemed uſeful to counter- 


balance the great and independent power of the nobility. 


Every office and command was beſtowed on theſe ſtran- 
gers; they exhauſted the revenues of the crown, already 
too much impoveriſhed ; they invaded the rights of the 
people; and their inſolence, ſtil] more provoking _ 
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their power, drew on them the hatred and envy of all 
orders of men m the kingdom. 

(1233.) The barons formed a combination againſt 
this odious miniſtry, and withdrew from parliament, 
on pretence of the danger to which they were expoſed 
from the machinations of the Poictevins. When again 
ſummoned to attend, they gave for anſwer, that the 
king ſhould diſmils his foreigners, otherwiſe they would 
drive both him and them out of the kingdom, and put 
the crown en another head more worthy to wear- it : 
Such was the ſtyle they ute to their ſovereign ! They at 
laſt came to parliament, but fo well attended, that they 
ſeemed in a condition to preſcribe laws to the king and 
miniſtry. Peter des Roches, however, had in the inter- 
val found means of towing diſſenſion among them, and of 
bringing over to his party the earl of Cornwal, as well 
as the earls of Lincoln and Cheſter. The confederates 
were diſconcerted in their meaſures : Richard, earl ma- 
reſchal, who had ſucceeded to that dignity on the death 
of his brother William, was chaſed into Wales; he 
thence withdrew into Ireland, where he was treacherouſ- 
ly murdered by the contrivance of the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. The eſtates of the more obnoxious barons 
were confiſcated, without legal ſentence or trial by their 
peers, and were beſtowed with a profule liberality on the 
Poictevins. Peter even carried his infolence ſo far as to 
deciare publicly, that the barons of England muſt not 
pretend to put themlelves on the ſame foot with thoſe of 
France, or aſſume the ſame liberties and privileges : The 
monarch in the former country had a more abſolute power 
than in the latter. It had been more juſtifiable for him 
to have ſaid, that men, ſo unwilling te ſubmit to the au- 
thority of laws, could with the worſe grace claim any 
ſhelter or protection from them. . 

When the king at any time was checked in his illegal 
practices, and when the authority of the Great Charter 
was objected to him, he was wont to reply; * Why 
* ſhould I obſerve this charter, which is neglected by all 
my grandees, both prelates and nobility? It was very 

| reaſon- 
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reaſonably ſaid to him: „ You ought, fir, to ſet them 
& the example.“ 

So violent a miniſtry as that cf the biſhop of Wincheſ— 
ter could not be of long duration; but its fall proceeded 
at laſt from the influence of the church, not from tle Þ 
efforts of the nobles. Edmond, the primate, came to 
court, attended by many of the other prelates, and re- 
preſented to the king the pernicious meaſures embraced 
by Peter des Roches, the ditcontents of his people, the 
ruin of his affairs; and, after requiring the diſmiſſion 
of the miniſter and his aſſociates, threatened him witlr 
excommunication in cate of his refufal. Henry, who 
| knew that an excommunication, ſo agreeable to the ſenſe 
| of the people, could not fail of producing the moſt dan- 
| *erous effects, was obliged to ſubmit :; Foreigners were 
| baniſhed : The natives were reſtored to their place in 1 © 
| council: The primate, who was a man of prudence, and | I 

who took care to execute the laws, and obſerve the char- 
| ter of liberties, bore the chief (way in the government. t. 
| But the Engliſh in vain flattered themſelves that they [3 © 
| ſhould be long free from the dominion of foreigners. | 
| The king, having married Eleanor, daughter of the e 
| count of Provence (1236, 14th January), was furround- 8 !: 
| ed by a great number of ſtrangers from that country, | 
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whom he careſſed with the fondeſt affection, and enrich- * 

ed by an imprudent generoſity. The biſhop of Valence, ind 

a prelate of the houſe of Savoy, and maternal uncle to 3 

the queen, was his chiet miniſter, and employed every be 

| art to amaſs wealth for himſelf and his relations. Peter wi 
| of Savoy, a brother of the ſame tamily, was inveſted in 00 
| the honour of Richmond, and received the rich wardſhip 100 
of ear! Warenne : Boniface of Savoy was promoted to th. 

| the ſee of Canterbury: Many young ladies were invited bo 
| over from Provence, and married to the chief noblemen A. 
| in England, who were the king's wards : And as the a * 
| ſource of Henry's bounty began to fail, his Savoyard on; 
| miniſtry applied to Rome, and obtained a bull; permit- as 
| ting him to reſume all paſt grants; abſolving him from PI 
| the oath which he had taken to maintain them ; even 15 
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enjoining him to make ſuch a reſumption, and repre- 
ſenting thole grants as invalid, on account of the preju- 
dice which entved from them to the Roman pontiff, in 

whom the ſuperiority of the Kingdom was veſted. The 
oppoſition made to the intended reſumption prevented it 
from taking place; but the nation {aw the indignities to 
which the king was willing to {ubmit, in order to gra- 
tify the avidity of his foreign favourites. About the 
ſame time, he publiſhed in E gland the ſentence of ex- 
communication pronounced againſt the emperor Frederic, 
his brother-in-law ; and faid in excuſe, that, being the 
pope's vaſſal, he was obliged by his allegiance to obey 
all the commands of his holineſs. In this weak reign, 
when any neighbouring potentate inſuited the king's do- 
MINIONS, inſtead of tak ng revenge for the injury, he 
complained to the pope as his ſuperior lord, and begged 
him to give protection to his vaſral, 

The reſentment of the Eugliſh barons roſe high, at 
the preference given to foreigners 3 but no remonitrance 
or complaint could ever prevail on the king to abandon 
them, or even to moderate his attachment tows ards them. 
After the Provencals and Savoyards might have been 
ſuppoſed pretty well fatiated with the dignities and riches 
vhich they had acquired, a now {et of hungry foreigners 
were invited over, and ſhared among them thoſe favours, 


wich the King ought in e to hie ve conferred on the 


1 nobility, by whom 1s government could have 
een ſupported and defended. His mother, Liabelia, 
ho had been unjuſtly take) by the late king from the 
count de la Marche, to whom ihe was betrothed, was no 
ſooner miſtreſs of herſelf 1 by the death of ker nuiband, 
than ſhe married that noble: man (1247); and the had 
born him four ſons, Guy, Wilms Far and 
Aymer, whom ſhe tent over to England, in order to pay 
a vifit to their brother. The good-natured and aſtecti- 
onate diſpoſition of Henry was moved at the fight of 
tuch near relations; and he conſidcred neither bis ow 
eircumitances, nor the inclinations of his people, in the 
honours and riches which he conferred upon them. 
Complaints roſe as high againſt the credit of the 
VOL, II. RR. Gaſcon, 
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Gaſcon, as ever they had done againſt that of the Poic. 


tevin and of the Savoyard favourites; and to a nation 
prejudiced againſt them, all their meaſures appeared ex- 
ceptionable and criminal. Violations of the Great Char- 
ter were frequently mentioned; and it is indeed more 
than probable, that foreigners, ignorant of the laws, and 
relying on the boundiels affections of a weak prince, 
would, in an age when a regular adminiſtration was not 
any-whereknown, pay mcre attention to their preſent inte- 
reſt than to the liberties of the people. It is reported, that 
the Poictevins and other ſtrangers, when the laws were 
at any time appealed to, in oppoſition to their oppreſſions, 
ſcrupled not to reply, What did the Eugliſb laws ſignify 
to them? They minded them nit. And as words are 
often more offeniive than actions, this open contempt of 
the Engliſh tended much to aggravate the general diſ- 
content, and made every act of violence committed by the 
foreigners appear not only an injury, but an aftront to 
them. 

I reckon not among the violations of the Great Char- 
ter ſome arbitrary exertions of prerogative to which 
Henry's necefſitics puſhed him, and waich, without pro- 
ducing any difcontent, were unitormly continued by all 
his ſucceſſors, till the laſt century. As the parliament 
often reiuſed him ſupplies, and that in a manner ſome- 
what rude and indecent, he obliged his opulent ſubjects, 
particularly the citizens of London, to grant him loans 
of money; and it is natural to imagine, that the ſam 
want of ceconomy which reduced him to the neceſiity:of 
borrowing, would prevent him from being very punctual 
in the repayment. He demanded benevolences, or pre- 
tended voluntary contributions, from his nobility and 
relates. He was the firft king oi England fince the 
conqueſt, that could fairly be aid to lie under the 
reſtraint of law; and he was allo the fir that practiſed 
the diſpenſing power, and employed the clanſe of 7207: 
co/cante in his grants and patents. When objections 
were mace to this novelty, he replied, that the pope exer- 
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penſing power, in violating the canons of general coun- 
cils, in invading the privileges and cuſtoms of all partt- 
cular churches, and in uſurping on the rights of patrons, 
was more likely to excite the jealouſy of the people, than 


to reconcile them to a ſimilar practice in their civil go- 


vernment. Roger de Thurkeſby, one of the king's 
juſtices, was ſo diſpleaſed with the precedent, that he 
exclaimed, Alas! what times are wwe fallen into © Behold, 
the civil court is corrupied in imitation of the ecclęſiaſti- 
cal, and the river is poiſoned from that fountain. 

The king's partiahty and protule bounty to his 
foreign relations, and to their friends and favourites, 
would have appeared more tolerable to the Engliſh, had 
any thing been done meanwhile for the honour of the 
nation ; or had Henry's enterpriſes in foreign countries 
been attended with any ſucceſs or glory to himſelf or to 
the public: At leaſt, ſuch military talents mthe king would 
have ſerved to keep his barons in awe, and have given 
weight and authority to his government. But though 
he declared war againſt Lewis IX. in 1242, and made 
an expedition into Guienne, upon the invitation of his 
father-in- law, the count de la Marche, who promiſed to 
join him with all his forces; he was unſucceſsful in his 
attempts againſt that great monarch, was worſted at 
Taillebourg, was deſerted by his allies, loſt what re- 
mained to him of Poictou, and was obliged to return, 
with loſs of honour, into England. The Gaſcon nobility 
ware attached to the Engliſh government; becauſe the 
diſtance of their ſovereign allowed them to remain in a 
ſte of almoſt total independence: And they claimed, 
lome time after (1253), Henry's protection againſt an 
invaſion which the king of Caſtile made upon that terri- 
tory, Henry returned into Guienne, and was more fuc- 
ceſsful in this expedition; but he thereby involved him- 
{elf and his nobility in an enormous debt, which both in- 
creaſed their diſcontents, and expoled him to greater 
danger from their enterpriſes, 5 

Want of œconomy, and an ill-judged liberality, were 
Henry's great defects; and his debts, even before this 
expedition, had become ſo troubleſome, that he ſold all 

1 his 
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his plate and jewels, in order to diſcharge them. When 
this expedicnt was firſt propoſed to him, he aſked, where 
he ihouid find purchaters ? It was replied, The citizens of 
London. Oz my word, ſaid he, if the treaſury of Auguſ. 
tus were brought io ſale, the citizens are able to be the 
purcilaſers: Theje clowns, who afſume to themſelves the 
name of barons, avound in every thing, while we are re- 
duced to neceſſities. Aud he was thencetur , oblcrved 
to bu more forward and greedy in his exactions upon the 
citizens. 5 

But the grievances which the Engliſn during this 
reign had reaion to complain of in the civil government, 
ſeem to have been ſtil leis burdenſome then thowe which 
they iuffered from the uturpatiens and exacilons of the 
court of Rome. On the death of Langion in 1228, the 
monks of Chritt-church elected Walter de Hemetham, 
one of their own bedy, for his ſucceſſor: Eut as Eenry 
refuſed to confirm the election, the Pope, at his delire, an- 
nulled it; and immediately appointed Rickard char cellor 
of Lincoln, for archhifhop, without waiting for a new 
election. On the death of Richard in 1231; the monks 
elected Ralph de Neville biſhop of Chicheſter ; and 
though Henry was much. pleaſed with the election, 
the pope, who thought that prejiie too much attached 
to the crown, aſtumed the power of annulling his election. 
He rejected two clergymen more, whom the monks had 
ſucceſſively choſen; znd he at taſt told them, that, 
if they would elect Edmond treaſurer of the church of 
Saliſbury, te would confirm their choice; and his 
nomination was complie! with, The pope had the pru- 
dence to appoint both times very wouiihy primates; but 
men could not forbear obierving bis intention of thus 
drawing gradually to himſelf the right of beſtowing that 
important dignity. 

*he avarice, however, more than the ambition, of the 
ſee of Rome, ſeems to have been in this age the ground 
of general complaint. The papai miniſters, finding a 
vaſt ſtock of power amaſſed by their predeceſſors, were 
deſirous of turning it to immediate profit, which they 
enjoyed ac home, rather than of enlarging their authority 
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in diſtant countries, where they never intended to reſide. 
Every thing was become vena] in the Romiſh tribunals; 
ſimony was openly practiſed ; no favours, and even no 
juſtice, conld be obtained without a bribe; the higheſt 
bidder was fure to have the preference, without regard 
either to the merits of-the perſon or of the cauſe; and 
etiides the uſual perverſions of right in the deciſion of 
controverſies, the pope openly aſſumed an abſolute and 


uncontrolled authority of ſetting aſide, by the plenitude 


of his apoſtolic power, all particular rules, and all pri- 
yileges of patrons, churches, and convents. On pre- 
tence of remedying theſe abuſes, pope Honorius, in 
1226, complaining of the poverty of his ſee as the 
ſource of all grievances, demanded from every cathe- 
dra] two of the beſt prebends, and from every convent 
two monks portions, to be ſet apart as a perpetual and 
ſettled revenue of the papal crown : But all men be- 
ing ſenſible that the revenue would continue for ever, 
the abuſes immediately return, his demand was unani- 
moutly rejected. About three years after, the pope de- 
manded and obtained the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical re- 
renues, Which he levied in a very oppreſſive manner; re- 
quiring payment before the clergy had drawn their 
rents or tithes, and ſending about uſurers, who advan- 
ced thera the money at exorbitant intereſt. In the year 
1240, Otho the legate, having in vain attempted the 
elergy in a body, obtained ſeparately, by intrigues and 
menaces, large tums from the prelates and convents, and 
on his departure is faid to have carried more money out 
of the kingdom than he left in it. This experiment 
was renewed four vears after with ſucceſs by Martin the 
nuncio, who brought from Rome powers of ſuſpending 
and excommunicating all clergymen that retuſed to 
comply with his demands. The king, who relied on 
the. pope for the ſupport of his tottering authority, never 
tailed to countenance tnole exactions. 

Meanwhi'e, all the chief benefices of the kingdom 
were conferred on Italians; great numbers of that na- 
tion were {ent over at one time to be provided for; non- 
relidence and piuralities were carried to an enormous 
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height; Manſel, the King's chaplain, is computcd to have 
held at once 3 hundred eccleſiaſtical livings; and the 
abuics became ſo evident as to be jalpab.e to the blind- 
nels of ſupernition itſelf. The people, entering into 
aflociaticns, rote againſt the Italian clergy 3 ge 
their barns: waſted their lands; inſulte, the per ſors o 

ſuch of them as they found in the kingdom; _ 
when the juſtices made inquiry into the authors of this 
diicrder, the guilt was found to invoive ſo many, and 
thoſe of ſuch high rank, that it paſſed unpuniſhed. 
Ar latt, when Innocent IV. in 1245, called a general 
council at Lyons, in order to excommunicate the em- 
peror Frederic, the king and nobil'ty ſent over agents to 
complain before tic council of the rapacity of the 
Remiſh church. They repreſented, among many other 
grievanccs, that the benefices of the Italian cle! gy in 
England had been eſt mated, and were found to amount 
to 60,000 marks“ a yeur, a ſum which exceeded the an- 
nual revenue of the crown itſeif f. They obtained only 
an evaſive anſwer from the pope 3 but as mention had 
beer: made before the council, of the teudal ſubjection of 


England to the fee of Rome, the Englith agents, at whoſe 


head was Rog r Bigod earl of Norfolk, exclaimed againſt 
the pretenſon, and inſiſted that king John a no light, 
without the conſent of his barons, to ſubject the king- 
dom to ſo ignominious 2. ſervitude, The popes indeed, 
afraid of carrying matters too far againft England, cem 
thenceforth to have little inſiſted on that 1 retenſion. 
This check, received at the council of Lyons, was not 
able to ſtop the court of Acme in its rapacity: Innocent 
exacted the revenues ct all vacant benefices, the twen- 
tieth of all ccicnaſtlcal revenues without encep: ion; the 
third of ſuch as exceeded a hundred marks a year, ard 


the half of fucb as were poflelled by non-reſidents, He 


* Innocent's bull ſays only 50,000 marks a year. 

+ The cuſtoms were part of Henry's revenue, and amount- 
ed to 6000 pounds a year: They were at firſt ſmall ſums 
paid by the merchants for the uſc of the king's warezoulzs, 
meaſures, — &c. 
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elaimed the goods of al! inteſtate clergymen; he pretend - 
ed a title to inherit all money gotten by uſury; he levied 
benevolences upon the people; and when the king, con- 
trary to his uſual practice, prohibited theſe exact ions, he 


threatened to pronounce againlt him the ſame cenſures 


which he had emitted againſt the emperor Frederic. 
(1255.) But the moſt oppreſſive expedient employed by 


the p pe, was the embarking of Henry in a project for 


the congu.{t of Naples, or Sicily on this fide the Fare, as 
it was called; an enterpriſe which threw much diſhonour 
on the king, and involved him, during ſome years, in 
great trouble and expenſe. The Romiſh church, faking 


advantage of favourable incidents, had reduced the 


kingdom of Sicily to the ſame ſtate of feudal vaiſalage 
which ſhe pretended to extend over England, and which, 
by reaſon of the diſtance, as well as high {pirit of this 
latter kingdom, the was not able to maintain. Atter 
the death of the emperor Frederic II., the ſucceſſion of 
Sicily devolved to Conradine, grandſon of that monarch; 
and Maintroy, his natural fon, under pretence of govern- 
ing the kingdom during the minority of the prince, had 
formcd a icheme of eſtabliſhing his own authority. Pope 
Innocent, who had carried on violent war againſt the em- 
peror Frederic, and had endeavoured to diipoſſeſs him of 
his Italian dominions, ftili continued hoſtilities againſt 
his grandſon ; but being diſappointed in all his ſchemes 
by the activity and artifices of Maintrov, he found that 
his own force alone was not ſufficient to bring to a hap- 
py iſſue ſo great an enterpriſe. He pretended to diſpoſe 
of the Sicillan crown, both as ſuperior lord of that parti- 
cular Kingdom, and as vicar of Chriſt, to whom ali King- 
doms of the earth were ſubjected; and he made a tender 
of it to Richard earl of Cornwal, whoſe immenſe riches, 
le flattered himſelf, would be able to ſupport the mili- 
tary operations againſ: Mainfroy. As Richard had the 
prudence to refule the preſent, he applied to the king, 
whoſe levity and thoughtleſs diſpoſition gave Innecent 
more hopes of ſucceſs; and he offered him the crown of 
Sicily for his ſecond fon Edmond. Henry, allured by ſo 
magnificent a preſent, without reflecting on the conſe- 
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quences, without conſulting either with his brother or 
the parliament, accepted of the inſidious propoſal; and 
gave the pope unlimited credit to expend whatever ſums, 
he thought neceſſary for completing the conqueſt of 
Sicily. Innocent, who was engaged by his own intereſts 
to wage war with Mainfroy, was glad to carry on his 
enterpriſes at the expenſe of his ally : Alexander IV. who 
jucceeded him in the papal throne, continued the ſame 
policy: Ard Henry was ſurpriſed to find himſelf on a 
ſudden involved in an immenie debt, which he had never 
been conſulted in contracting. The ſum already 
amounted to 135, 541 marks, beſide intereſt 5 and he had 
the proſpect, if he anſwered this demand, of being 
ſoon loaded with more exorbitant expenſes; if he refuſed 
it, of both incurring the pope's diſpleaſure, and loſing 
the crown of Sicily, which he hoped ſoon to have the 


glory of fixing on the head of Jus ton. 


He applied to the parliament for ſupplies ; and that he 
might be ſure not to meet with oppotition, he ſent no 
writs to the more refractory barons : But even thoſe who 
were ſummoned, ſenſible of the ridiculous cheat impoſed 
by the pope, determined not to layiſh their money on 
ſuch chimerical projects; and making a pretext of the 
abſence of their brethren, they refuſed to take the King's 
demands into conſideration. In this extremity the clergy 
were his only reſource; and as both their temporal 
and ſpiritual ſovereign concurred in loading them, they 
were ill able to defend themielves againſt this united 
authority. | 

The pop? publiſhed a cruſade for the conqueſt of 
Sicily; and required every one who had taken the croſs 
againſt the infidels, or had vowed to advance money for 
that ſervice, to ſupport the war againſt Maintroy, a more 
terrible enemy, as he pretended, to the Chriſtian faith 
than any Saracen. He levied a tenth on all eccleſiaſtical 
benefices in England for three years; and gave orders 
to excommunicate all biſhops who made not punctual 
payment. He granted to the king the goods of inteſtate 
clergymen; the revenues of vacant benef ces; che re- 
venues of all non-reſidents. But theſe taxations, wee. 
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levied by ſome rule, were deemed Jeſs grievons than 
another impoſition, which arote from the ſuggeſtion of 
the biſhop of Hereford, and which might have opened the 
door to endleſs and intolerahle abuſes. 

This prelate, who reſided at the court of Rome by a 
deputation from the Engliſh church, drew bilis of dif- 
ferent values, but amounting on the whole to x 50, 540 
marks, on all the biſhops and abbots of the kingdom 
and granced theſe bills to Italian merchants, who it was 
pretended had advanced money for the ſervice of the 


war againſt Mainfroy. As there was no likelihood 


of the Eng ith prelates ſubmitt'ng, without compulſion, 
to ſuch an extraordinary demand, Ruſtand the legate was 
charged with the commiſſion of employing authority 
to that purpoſe; and he ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
biſhops and abbots, whom he acquainted with the 
pleaſure of the pope and of the king. Great were 
the ſurpriſe and indignation of the aſſembly: The biſhop 
of Worceſter exclaimed, that he would loſe his lite 
rather than comply : The biſhop of London faid, that 
the pope and king were more powerful than he; but if 
his mitre were taken off his head, he would clap on a 
helmet in its place. The legate was no leis violent on 
the other hand; and he told the aſſembly in plain terms, 
that all eccleſiaſtical benefices were he property of the 
pope, and he might diſpoſe of them, either in whole or 
in part, as he ſaw proper. In the end, the biſhops 
and abbots, being threatened with ex communication, 
which made all their revenues fall into the king's 
hands, were obliged to ſubmit to the exaction: And 
the only mitigation which the legate allowed them was, 
that the tenths already granted ſhould be accepted as a 
partial payment of the bills. But the money was {till 
inſufficient for the pope's purpoſe : The conqueſt of 
Sicily was as remote as ever : The demands which came 
from Rome were endleſs: Pope Alexander became ſo 
urgent a creditor, that he ſent over a legate to England 
threatening the kingdom with an interdict, and the king 
with excommunication, if the arrears which he pretend- 
ed to be due to him were not inſtantly remitted : And 

at 
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at laſt Henry, ſenſible of the cheat, began to think of 
breaking off the agreement, and of reſigning into the 
pope's hands that crown which it was not intended by 
Alexander that he or his family ſhould ever enjoy, 

The earl of Cornwal had now reaſon to value himſelf 


on his foreſight, in refuſing the fraudulent bargain with 
Rome, and in preferring the ſolid honours of an opulent 
and powerful prince of the blood of England, to the emp- 
ty and precarious glory of a foreign dignity. But he had 
not always firmneſs ſufficient to adhere to this reſolution : 


His vanity and ambition prevailed at laſt over his pru- 
dence and his avarice ; and he was engaged in an enter. 
priſe no leſs extenſive and vexatious than that of his bro- 
ther, and not attended with much greater probability of 
ſucceſs. The immenſe opulence of Richard having made 
the German princes caſt their eye on him as a candidate 
for the empire, he was tempted to expend vaſt ſums of 
money on his election; and he ſucceeded ſo far as to be 
choſen king of the Romans, which ſeemed to render his 
ſucceſſion infallible to the imperial throne. He went 


over to Germany, and carried out of the kingdom no leis 


a {um than ſeven hundred thouſand marks, it we may 
credit the account given by ſome ancient authors *, which 
is probably much exaggerated F, His money, while it 


* M. Paris. p. 638. The ſame author, a few pages before, 


makes Richard's treaſures amount to little more than half the 


ſum, p. 634. The king's diſſipations and expenſes, through- 
out his whole reign, according to the ſame author, had 
amounted only to above 940,000 marks, p. 638, 

The ſums mentioned by ancient authars, who were 
almoſt all monks, are often improbable, and never conſiſtent, 
But we know, irom an infallible authority, the public remon- 
ſtrances to the council of Lyons, that the king's revenues 
were below 60,005 marks a year. His brother therefore 
could never have been maſter of 700,900 marks; eſpecially 
as he did not ſell his eſtates in England, as we learn from the 
ſame author : And we hear afterwards of his ordering all his 
woods to be cut, in order to ſatisfy the rapacity of the Ger 


man princes : His ſon ſucceeded to the earldom of Cornwal 


and his other revenues, 


laſted, 
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iaſted, procured him friends and partiſans: But it was 
ſoon drained from him by the avidity of the German 
princes; and having no perſonal or family connexions 
in that country, and no ſolid foundation of power, 
he found at laſt that he had laviſhed away the fru- 
gality of a whole life, in order to procure a ſplendid 
title; and that his abſence from England, joined to the 
weakneſs of his brother's government, gave reins to 
the factious and turbulent diſpoſitions of the Engliſh ba- 
rons, and involved his own country and family in great 
calamities. | Yo 
The ſucceſsful revolt of the nobility from king John, 
and their impoſing on him and his ſucceſſors, limita- 
tions of their royal power, had made them feel their 
own weight and importance, had ſet a dangerous pre- 
cedent of reſiſtance, and being followed by a long mi- 
nority, had impoveriſhed as weil as weakened that 
crown, which they were at laſt induced, from the fear of 
worſe coniequences, to replace on the head of young 
Henry. In the King's ſituation, either great abilities 
and vigour were requiſite to overawe the barons, or. 
great caution and reſerve to give them no pretence for 
complaints; and it muſt be confeſſed, that this prince 
was poſſeſſed of neither of theſe talents. He had not 
prudence to chuſe right meaſures; he wanted even that 
conſtancy which ſometimes gives weight to wrong ones; 
he was entircly devoted to his favourites, who were 
always foreigners; he laviſhed on them without diſ- 
cretion his diminiſhed revenue; and finding that his 
arons indulged their diipoſition towards tyranny, and 
obſerved not to their own vaſſals the fame rules which 
they had impoſed on the crown, he was apt, in his ad- 
miniſtration, to negle ail the ſalutary articles of the 
Great Charter; which he remarked to be ſo little re- 
garded by his nobility. This conduct had extremely 


leſſened his authority in the kingdom; had multiplied 


complaints againſt him; and had frequently expoſed 
him to affronts, and even to dangerous attempts upon 
his prerogative. In the year 1244, when he defired a 
topply from parliament, the barons, complaining of 


ths 
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the frequent breaches of the Great Charter, and of 
the many fruitleſs applications which they had formerly 
made for the redreſs of this and other grievances, de- 
manded in return that he ſhould give them the nomina- 
tion of the great juſticia:y and of the chancellor, to 
whole hands chiefly the adminiſtration of juſtice was 
committed: And, if we may credit the hiſtorian, they 
had formed the plan of other limitations, as well as 
of aſſociations to maintain them, which would have 
reduced the king to be an abſolute cypher, and have 
held the crown in perpetual pupillage and dependance, 
The king, to ſatisfy them, would agree to nothing 
but a renewal of the charter, and a general permiſſion 
to excommunicate all the violaters of it: And he 
received no fupply, except a ſcutage of twenty ſhil- 
lings on each knight's fee for the marriage of his 
eldeſt daughter to the king of Scotland; a bur- 
den which was expreſly anrexed to their feudal te- 
nures. 

Fours years after, in a full parliament, when Henry 
demanded a new ſupply, he was openly reproached 
with a breach of his word, and the frequent viola- 
tions cf the charter. He was aſked whether he did not 
bluſh to deſire any aid from his people, whom he 


profeſſedly hated and deſpited, to whom on all occa- 


ſions he preferred aliens and foreigners, and who groan- 


ed under the oppreſſions which he either permitted or 
exerciſed over them. He was told that, beſides diſ- 
paraging his nobility by. forcing them to contract un- 
equal and mean marriages with itrangers, no rank of 
men was ſo low as to eſcape vexations from him or 
his miniſters; that even the victuals conſumed in his 
houſchold, the clothes which himſelf and his ſervants 
wore, ſtill more the wine which they uſed, were all 
taken by violence from the lawful owners, and no com- 
penſation was ever made them for the injury; that 
foreign merchants, to the great prejudice and infamy 
of the kingdom, ſhunned the Engliſh harbours, as if 
they were poſſeſſed by pirates, and the commerce with 
all nations was thus cut off by theſe acts of _— 
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that loſs was added to loſs, and injury to injury, while 


the merchants, who had been deſpoiled of their goods, 


were allo obliged to carry them at their own charge to 
whatever place the king was pleaſed to appoint them 
that even the poor fiſhermen on the coaſt could not 
eſcape his oppreſſions and thoſe of his courtiers; and 
finding that they had not full liberty to diſpoſe of their 
commodities in the Engitth market, were frequently 
conſtraingd to carry them to foreign ports, and to 
hazard all the perils of the ocean, rather than thoſe 
w!.ich awaited them from his oppreſſive emiſſaries; and 
that his very religion was a ground of complaint to his 
fubjeéts, while they cblerved that the waren tapers and 
ſplendid filks, employed in ſo many uleleis proceſſions, 
were the ſpoils which he had forcibly raviſhed from 
the tiue owners. Throughout this remonſtrance, in 
which the c: mplainits derived from an abuſe of the an- 
cient right of purveyauce may be ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
what exaggerated, there appears a ſtrange mixture of 
regal tyranny in the practrces'which gave riſe to it, and 
of ariſtocratical liberty, or rather licentiouſneſs, in the 
expreſſions employed by the parliament, But a mixture 
of this kind is obſervable in all the ancient feudal 


governments; and both of them proved equally hurt- 


jul to the people. 

As the king, in anſwer to their remonſtrance, gave 
the parliament only good words and fair premiſes, at- 
tended with the moſt humble ſubmiſſions, which they 
had often found deceitful, he obtained ar that time no 
fupply ; and therefore, in the year 1253, when he found 
bin felf again under the neceſiity of applying to par- 
Lament, he had provided a new pretence, which he 
deemed in{allibile, and taking the vow of a cruſade, 
he demanded their aſſiſtance in that pious enterpriſe. 
The parliament, however, for ſome time heſitated to com- 
ply: and the ecclchattical order ſent a deputation, 
con ſiſting of four prelates, the primate, and the bi- 
&ops ct Wincheſter, Satiſbury, and Carlifle, in order 
to rt monſtrate with him on his frequent violations of 
weir privileges, the oppreſſions with which he had 
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loaded them and all his ſubjeRts, and the uncanonical 
and forced elections which were made to vacant dig- 
nities. It is true, replied the king, I have been 
& ſomewhat faulty in this particular: I obtruded you, 
« my lord of Canterbury, upon your ſee: I was ob- 
gh liged to employ both entreaties and manaces, my 
« lord of Wincueſter, to have you elected : My pro- 
& ccedings, I confeſs, were very irregular, my lords 
« of Salifbury and Carlifle, when I raiſed you from the 
e lovecſt ſtations to your preient dignities: I am de- 
& termined henceforth to correct theſe abuſes ; and it 
will alſo become you, in order to make a thorough 
& reformation, to relign your preſent benefices; and 
& tiy to enter again in a mort regular and canonic od man- 
— Te biſhops, ſurpriled at theſe unexpected 
ſarcaſms, replied, that the quettion was not at prelen 

how to correct paſt errors, hut to avoid them for the 
future. The king promiſed redreſs both of eccleſiaſtical 
and civil grievances; and the parliament in retur 

agreed to grant hm a fupply, a tenth of the ec he 
allical benefices, and a ſcutage of three marks on eacl 
knight's fze: But as they | had experienced his fre- 
quent breach of promile, they required that he ſhould 
ratify the Great Charter in a manner ſtill more authen- 
tic and more ſolemn than any which he had hith-rto 
employed. All the prelates and abbots were aſſembled: 
They held burning tapers in their hands: The Great 
Charter was read e. ee them: They denounced the 
lentence of excommunication againſt every one who 
ſhould thenceforth violate the fundamental law: They 
threw their tapers on the ground, and exclaimed, May 
the ſoul of ever , ene EO cars this ſentence ſo flink and 
corrupt in hellf The king bore a part in this cere- 
mony; and [UD}0!% : So help me God, I will keep 
& all theſe articles inviolite, as I am a man, as I am 
% 2a chriitian, as | aur a knight, and as I am a king 
& crowned and anon zd. Yet was the treinen: Jones 
ceremny no ſooner i. nilked tran his favourites, abulidg 
his weakneſs, made him return to the fame EF trary 
aud irregular aduiziration; and the reaſonable x- 
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pectations of his people were thus perpetually eluded and 
diſappcinted. 

(1258.) All theſe imprudent and illegal meaſures 
afforded a pretence to Simon de Mounttort, carl of Lei- 
ceſter, to attempt an innovation in the government, 
and to wreſt the ſceptre from the feeble and irreſolute 
hand which held it. This nobleman was a younger 
ſon of that Simon de Movunticrt, who had conducted 
with ſuch valour and renown the cruſade againſt the 
Albigenſes, and who, though he tarniſhed his famous 
exploits by cruelty and ambition, had left a name very 
precious to all the bigots of that age, particularly to 
the eccichaſtics, A large inheritance in Englend fell by 
ſucceſſion to this famiiy; but as the elder brother en- 
joyed Hil more opulent poſſeſſions in France, and could 
not perform fealty to two maſters, he transferred his 
right to Simon, his younger brother, who came over 
to England, did homage tor his lands, and was rait- 
ed to the dignity of ear] of Leiceſter. In the year 1238, 
he elpouled Eleanor dowager of William car! of Pem- 
brexe, and ſiſter to the king; but the marriage of this 
piincels with a ſubject and a foreigner, though con- 


tracted with Henry's conſent, was loudly complained 


of by the earl of Cornuwal and all the barons of Eng- 
land; and Leiceſter was ſupported againft their vio- 
lence by the king's favour and authority alone. But 
he had no ſooner eſtabliſhed himſelf in his poſſeſſions 
and dignities, than he acquired, by infinuation and ad- 
dreſe, a firong intereſt with the nation, and gained 
equally the affections of all orders of men. He loft, 
however, the friendſhip of Henry from the uſual leyity 
and fickleneſs of that prince; he was baniſhed the 
court; he was recailed ; he vas entruſted with the com- 
mand of Guienne, where he did good ſervice and ac- 
quired honour 3 he was again diigraced by the king, 
and his baniſnment from court ſecmed now final and 
irrevocable. Henry called him traitor to his face; 
Leiceſter gave him the lie, and told him, that if he 
w-re not his ſovereign he would ſoon. make him repent 
of that inſult. Vet was this quarrel accommodated, 
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either from the good-nature or timidity of the king 
and Leiceſter was again admitted into fome degree of 
favour and authority. But as this nubiem was be- 
come too great to preferve an entire complaiiance to 
Henry's humours, and to act in ſubſerviency to his 
other minions; he found more advantage 'n cultivating 
his intereit with the public, and in inflamig the ge- 
neral diſcontents which prevailed againit the admini- 
ſtration. He filled every place with complaints againſt 


the infringement of the Great Charter, the acts of 
violence committed on the people, te combination be- 


tween the pope and the king in their tyranny and 
extortions, Henry's negief of his native ſubjects and 
barons; and though himſe;t a foreigner, he was more loud 
than any in repreſenting the indign'ty of ſubmitting 
to the dominion of foreigners. By ins hypocritical 
pretenſions to devotion he gained the favour of the 
zealots and clergy: By his ſeeming concera for pub- 
lic good he acquired the affections of the public: 
And beſides the private friendſhips which he had cui- 
tivated with the barons, his animoſity againſt the ta- 
vourites creatcd an union of intereſts between him and 
that powerful order. | 

A recent quarrel vhich broke out between Leiceſter 
and William de V-lence, Henry's haif-brother, and 
chief favourite, brought matters to extremity, and de- 
termined the former to give full ſcope to his bold and 
unbounded ambition, which the Iaws and the king's 
authority had hitherto with difficulty reſtrained. He 
ſecretly called a meeting of the molt conſiderable ba- 
rons, particularly Humphrey de Bohun high conſtable, 
Roger Bigod earj mareſchal, and the earls of Warwic 
and Gloceſter; men who by their family and poſſeſhons 
ſtood in the firſt rank of the Engliſh nobility. He 
repreſented to this company the neceſſity of reforming 
the ftate, and or putting the execution of the Jaws into 
other hands than thoſe winch had hitherto appeared, 
from repeated experience, ſo unfit for the charge with 
which they were cntruſted, He exaggerated the op- 
Preſſions exerciſcd againſt the lower orders of the ſtate, 
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the violations of the barons* privileges, the continued 
depredations made on the clergy; and, in order to 
N the enormity of his cond! uct, he appealed to 
e Gricat Charter, Which Henry nad ſo often ratified, 
= wich was ene ited to prevent for ever the re- 
turn of thoſe intolerable grievances. He magnified 
the generoſity of their anceitors, who, at a great ex- 
penſe of blood, had extorted that famous conceſſion 
trom the crown; but Jamented their own degeneracy, 
who allowed ſo important an advantage, once obtained, 
to be wreſted irom them by a weak prince and by 
inſolent ſtrangers. And be infited that the king's 
word, after io many ſubmiſtions and fruitleſs promites 
on his part, could no longer be relied on; and that 
nothing but his abſolute inability to violate national 
privileges could henceiorth enſure the regular obſervance 
of them. 

Thete topics, which were founded in truth, and ſuit- 
ed jo weil the ſentiments of the company, had the de- 
fired effect; and the batons embraced a reſolution of 
rearing the public grievances, by taking into their 

on hands the adminitiration of government. Henry 
hav ng ſummaned a parliament, in en e of re- 
eciving ſupplies for his Sierſian project, the Larons ap- 
peared in the hall, clad in com; lete armour, and with 
their ſwords by their fide: The king on his entry, 
ſtruck with the unuſual appearance, aſked them what 
was their purpole, and whether they pretended to make 
nm their priſoner ? Roger Bigod replic in the name 
of the reit, that he was not the cr pr oner, but their 
lovereign; that they cven intended to grant him large 
ſupplies, in order to fix his fon on the throne of Sicily ; ; 
that they only expected tome 1eturn for this expen fe 
ana ieivice ; ; and that, as he nad frequently made ſub- 
miſſions to the parliament, had ano: wieiced his watt 
errors, and had ſel aliowed himſelf to be carried into 

tie ſame path, which gave them tuch jult reaſon of com- 
plaint, he muit Bow 7. eld to more ſtrict re Zulations, 
2nd confer authority on thoſe who were able "and vill 
zug to redreſs the national grievances. Henrv, partly 
82281 allured 
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allured by the hopes of tupply, partly intimidated hy 
the union and martial appearance of the barons, agreed 
to their demand; and promiſed o ſummon another 
parliament at Oxford, in order io digeſt the new plan 
of government, and to elect the perſons who were to be 
entruſted with the chief authority. | 
This parliament, which the rovaliſts, and even the 
nation, rom experience of the confuſions that attended 


its meaſures, afte: wards denominated the mad parka- 


ment, met on the day appointed (11th June); and as 
all the barons brought along with them their military 


. vaſlais, and appeared with an armed force, the king, 


who had taken no precautions againit them, was in 
reality a priſoner in their hands, and was obliged to 
ſubmit to ail the terms which they were pleaſed to im- 
pole upon him. Twelve barons were ſelected from 
among the king's miniſlers, twelve more were choſen 
by parliamwent: To theſe twenty-four, unlimited au- 
thority was granted to reform the ſtate; and the King 
himteif took an oath, that heb would maintain whatever 
ordinances they jhouid think proper to enact for that 
purpoſe. Leiceſter was at the head of this ſupreme 
courcil, to which the legitlative power was thus in 
reality transferred; and all their meaſures were taken 
by his ſecret influence and direction. The firſt ſtep 
bore a ſpec:ous appearznce, and ſeemed well calculated 
for the end which they profeſſed to be the object of all 
theſe innovations: They ordered that four knights 
ſhould be choſen by each county; that they ſhovld 
make inquiry into the grievances of which their ne1gh- 
bourhood had reaſon to compiain, and ſhould attend the 
enſuing parliament, in order to give information to that 
aſſembly of the ſtate of their particular counties: A 
nearer approach to our preſent conttitution than had 
been mace by the barons in the reign of king John, 
when the knights were only appointed to meet in their 
ſeveral counties, and there to draw up a detail of their 
grievances. Meanwhile the twenty-four barons pro- 
ceeded to enact ſome regulations, as a fedreſs of fuck 


grievances as were ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently notorious. 
T hey 
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They ordered that three ſeſſions of parliament ſhould 
be regularly held every year, in the months of February, 
June, and Cctober; that a new ſheriff ſnould be an- 
nually elected by the votes of the freeholders in each 
county; that the ſheriffs ſhould have no power of fining 
the barons who did not attend their courts, or the cir- 
cuits of the juſticiaries; that no heirs ſhould be com- 
mitted to the wardſhip of foreigners, and no caſtles 
entruſted to their cuſtody ; and that no new warrens or 
foreſts ſhould be created, nor the revenues of any coun- 
tres or hundreds be let to farm. Such were the regu- 
lations which the twenty-four barons eſtabliſned at 
Oxford, for the redreſs of public grievances. 

But the earl of Leiceſter and his aſſociates, having ad- 
vanced ſo far to ſatisfy the nation, inſtead of continuing 
in this popular courſe, or granting the king that ſupply 
which they had promiſed him, immediately provided for 
the extenſion and continuance of their own authority. 
They rovied anew the popular clamour which had long 
prevailed againit foreigners; and they fell with the ut- 
moſt violence on the king's halt-brothers, who were ſup- 
poſed to be the authors of all national grievances, and 
whom Henry had no longer any power to protect. The 
four brothers, ſenſible of their danger, took to flight, 
with an intention of making their eſcape out of the 
kingdom; they were eagerly purſued by the barons ; 
Aymer, one of the brothers, who had been elected to the 
ſce of Wincheſter, took ſhelter in his epiſcopal] palace, 
and carried the others along with him; they were fur- 
rounded in that place, and threatened to be dragged out 
by force, and to he puniſhed for their crimes and miſ- 
demeanors ; and the king, pleading the ſacredneſs of 
an ecclefiaftical ſanctuary, was glad to extricate them 
from this danger by bamſhing them the Kingdom. In 
this act of violence, as well as in the former ufurpations 
of the barcns, the queen and her uncles were thought 
to have ſecretly concurred 5 being jealcus of the credit 
acquired by the hrothers, which, they tound, had 
eclipſed and annihilated their own. 


But 
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But the ſubſequent proceedings of the twenty-four 
barons were ſufficient to open the eyes of the nation, 
and to prove their intention of reducing, for ever, both 
the king and the people under the arbitrary power of a. 
very narrow ariſtocracy, which mult at laſt have ter- 
minated either in anarchy, or in a violent uſurpation 
and tyranny. They pretended that they had not yet 
digeſted all the regulations neceſſary for the reformation 
of the ſtate and for the redreſs of grievances; and they 
muſt ſtill retain their power, till that great purpoſe 
were thoroughly effected: In other words, that they 
muſt be perpetual governors, and muſt continue to 
reform, till they were plcated to abdicate their authority. 
They formed an aſſociation among themſelves, and 
ſwore that they would ſtand by each other with their 
lives and fortunes : They diſplaced all the chief officers | 
of the crown, the juſticiary, the chancellor, the treaſurer; 
and advanced either themſelves or their own creatures 


in their place: Even the offices of the king's houſehold 


were diſpoſed of at their pleaſure: The government of 
all the caſtles was put into hands in whom they found 
reaſon to confide : And the whole power of the ftate 
being thus transferred to them, they ventured to impoie 
an oath, by which all the ſubjects were obliged to 
ſwear, under the penalty of being declared public ene- 
mies, that they would obey and execute ail the regu- 
lations, both known and unknown, of the twenty-four 
barons : And all this, tor the greater glory of God, 
the honour of the church, the tervice of the king, and 
the udvantage of the Eingdem. No one dared to with- 
ſtand this tyrannical authority: Prince Edward himſelf, 
the king's eldeit fon, a youth of eighteen, who began 
to give indications of that great and manly ſpirit chic 
appeared throughout the whole courſe of his life, was, 
atter making ſome oppoſition, conſtrained to take that 


oath, which really depoled his father and his family 


from ſovereign authority. Earl Warenne was the laſt 
perton in the kingdom that could be brought to give the 
conſederated barons this mark of iubmillior. ; 
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But the twenty- four barons, not content with the 


uſurpation of the royal power, introduced an innovation 


in the conſtitution of parliament which was of the ut- 
molt importance. They ordained, that this aſſembly 
ſhould chule a committee of twelve perſons, who 
ſhould, in the intervals of the ſeſſions, poſſeſs the au- 
thority of the whole parliament, and ſhould attend, on 
a ſummons, the perſon of the king, in all his motions. 
But ſo powerful were theſe barons, that this regulation 
was allo ſubmitted to; the whole government was, 
overthrown, or fixed on new foundations; and the mo- 
narchy was totally ſubverted, without its being poſſible 
tor the king to ſtrike a ſingle ſtroke in defence of the 
conſtitution againſt the newly- elected oligarchy. _ 
(12 59.) The report that the king of the Romans 
intended to pay a viſit to England, gave alarm to the 
ruling barons, who dreaded left the extenſive influence 
and eſtabliſned authority of that prince would be em- 
ployed to reſtore the prerogatives of his family, and 
overturn their plan of government. They ſent over 
the biſhop of Worceſter, who met him at St. Omars; 
aſked him, in the name of the barons, the reaſon of his 
journey, and how long he intended to ſtay in England; 
and inſiſted that, before he entered! the kingdom, he 
ſhould iwear to obſerve the regulations eſtabliſhed at 
Oxford. On Richard's refuſal to take this oath, they 
prepared to reſiſt him as a public enemy; they fitted 
out a fleet, aſſembled an army, and exciting the in- 
veterate prejudices of the people againſt forcigners, from 
whom they had iuffered fo many opprefacns, ſpread the 
report, that Richard, attended by a number of ttrangers, 
meant to reſtore by force the authority of his exiled 
brothers, and to violate all the fecurities provided for 
public liberty. The king of the Romans was at laſt 
obliged to ſubmit to the terms required of him. 

But the barons, in proportion to their continuance 
in power, began gradually to loſe that popularity which 
had aſſiſted them in obtaining it; and men repined, 


that regulations, which were occaſtonally eftablithed for 


the reformation of the ſtate, were likely to become per- 


petual, 
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for the intereſts of the nation and the reformation of 
the government. The prince replied, that though it 55 
was from conſtraint, and contrary to his private ſenti- 5 


1 petual, and to ſubvert entirely the ancient conſtitution. | 
Wit They were apprchenſive left the power of the nobles, l 
Wh always oppreſſive, ſhould now exert ittelf without con- 
1 trol, by removing the counterpoiſe of the crown; and 
1 their fears were increaſed by ſome new edlicts of the : 
10 barons, which were plainly calculated to procure to 5 
ll themſelves an impunity in all their violences. They f 
in appointed that the circuits of the itinerant juſtices, the - 

| ſole check on their arbitrary conduct, ſhou!d be held 2 
only once in ſeven years; and men eaſily ſaw that a : 

remedy, which returned after ſuch long intervals, againſt 5 

an oppreſſive power, which was perpetual, would prove . 

totally inſignificant and uſeleſs. The cry became loud "i 

in the nation, that the barons ſhould tiniſh their in- 4 

tended regulations. The knights of the {hires, who - 

| ſeem now to have been pretty regularly ail:mbled, and © 
ſometimes in a ſeparate houſe, made remonltrances + 

againſt the ſlowneſs of their proceedings. They rep:e- E 

A ſented that, though the king had performed all the ts 
Wi conditions required of him, the barons had hitherto * 
4 done nothing for the public good, and had only been 1 
5 careful to promote their own private advantage, and to : 
0" make inroads on royal authority; and they even ap- = 
| pealed to prince Edward, and claimed his interpoſtion i; 
Uh 1 8 l , 8 
Wl ments, he had ſworn to maintain the proviſions of : 
Wl Oxford, he was determined to obſerve his oath : But je 
ll he ſent a meſſage to the barons, requiring them to bring 1 
bi their undertaking to a ſpeedy concluſion, and fulfil 8 
| their engagements to the puvlic : Otherwiſe he menaced * 

| them, that at the expenſe of his life he would oblige ot 
| them to do their duty, and would ſhed the laſt drop of 5 


— 


his blood in promoting the intereſts, and ſatisfying the is 

Juſt wiſhes, of the nation. | 

The barons, urged by fo prefling a neceſſity, pub- 5 

liſhed at laſt a new code of ordinances for the reformation | 

of the ſtate: But the expectations of the people were 

extremely diſappointed, when they found tliat theſe _ 
| ute 
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ſiſtech only of ſome trivial alterations in the municipal 
law ; and ſtill more, when the barons pretended that 
the taſk was not yet finiſhed, and that they mult farther 
prolong their authority, in order to bring the work of 
reformation to the deſired period. The current of 
popularity was now much turned to the fide of the 
crown; and the barons had lit le to rely on for their 
zupport, beſides the private influence and power of their 
families, which, though exorbitant, was likely to prove 
interior to the combination of king and people. Even 
this baſis of power was daily weakened by their inteſtine 
ieuloutes and animoſities; their ancient and inveterate 
quarrels broke out when they came to ſhare the ſpoils of 
the crown; and the rivalſhip between the earls of 
Leiceſter and Gloceſter, the cinef leaders among them, 
began to disjoinpt the whole confederacy. The latter, 
more moderate in his pretenſions, was defirous of ſtop- 
ping or retarding the career of the barons” uſurpations z 
but the former, enraged at the oppoſition which he 
met with in his own party, pretended to throw up 
al concern. in Engliſh affairs; and he retired into 
France, 8 | 

The kingdom of France, the only ſtate wich which 
England had any coniiderable intercourſe, was at this 
time governed by Lewis IX. a prince of the moſt ſin- 
gular character that is to be met with in all records of 
h:tory, This monarch united, to the mean and abject 
luperſtition of a monk, all the courage and magnanimity 
of the greateſt hero; and, what may be decmed more 
extraordinary, the juſtice and integrity of a diſintereſted 
patriot, the mildneis and humanity of an accompliſhed 
philoſopher. So far from taking advantage of the divi- 
ons among the Engliſh, or attempting to expel thoſe 
dangerous rivals frem the provinces which they ſtill 


pollefled in France, he had entertzintd many ſcruples 


with regard to the jentence of attainder pronounced 
azainit the king's father, had even exp:elled {ome inten- 
tron of rettoring the other provinces, and was only 
pievented from taking that imprudent reſolution by the 
united zemonitrances of his own barons, who repre- 

ſented 
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of ſented the extreme danger of ſuch a meaſure, and, what h 
Nt had a greater influence on Lewis, the juſtice of puniſh- | 
lt ing, by a legal ſentence, the barbarity and felony of d 
| John. Waencver this prince interpoſed in Engliſh © 
| affairs, it was always with an intent.on of compoling N 
lf the differences between the king and his nobility 3 he 8 
| recommended to both parties every peaceable and re- n 
| conciling meaiure; and he uſed all his authority with 1 
| the carl of Leiceſter, his native fubject, to bend him to t 
a compliance with Henry. He made a treaty with 4 
England (z0t May), at a time when the diſtractions t 
of that kingdom were at the greateit height, and when M 
the king's authority was totally annthilated 3 and the c 
terms which he granted might, even in a more proſper- EM 

ous ſtate of their aifairs, be deemed reaſonable and 
advantageous to the Engliſh. He yielded up ſome ter- 8 
ritories which had been conquered from Poitou and Y 
Guienne ; he cniured the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 1 
latter province to Henry; he agreed to pay that prince 1 
| a large ſum of money; and he only required that the l 
Wl king thould, in return, make a final ceſſion of Nor— a 
| mandy, and the other provinces, which he could never 2- 
4 entertain any hopes of recovering by force of arms. 1 
lf This ceſſion was ratined by Henry, by his two ſons 1 
bl and two daughters, and by the king of the Romans t 
i and his three ſons: Leiceſter alone, either moved by - 
l a vain arrogance, or defirous to ingratiate himfelf with 7 
| the Engliſh populace, protetied againſt the deed, and - 
inſuted on the right, however diſtant, which might 5 
accrue to his confort. Lewis ſaw, in this obſtinacy, by 
the unbounded ambition of the man ; and as the barons S 
inſiſted that the money due by treaty ſhould be at their : 
diſpoſal, not at Henry's, he alſo ſaw, and probably pe 
with regret, the low condition to which this monarch, f 
who had more erred from weakneis than from any bad . 
intentions, was reduced by the turbulence of his own bs 
| ſubjects. 5 
. (1261.) But the ſituation of Henry ſoon after wore a P 
i more favourable aſpect. The twenty-four barons had b 

| 


| now enjoyed the lovereign power near three years; and 
1 had 


A 
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had viſibly employed it, not for the reformation of the 
ſtate, which was their firſt pretence, but for the aggran- 
diſement of themſelves and of their families. The breach 
of truſt was apparent to all the world: Every order of 
men felt it, and murmured againſt it: The diſſenſions 
among the barons themſelves, which increaſed the evil, 
made alſo the remedy more obvious and eaſy: And the 
ſecret deſertion, in particular, of the earl of Gloceſter to 
the crown, ſeemed to promiſe Henry certain ſucceſs in 


any attempt to reſume his authority. Yet durſt he not 


take that ſtep, ſo reconcileable both to juſtice and policy, 
without making a previous application to Rome, and 
deſiring an abſolution from his oaths and engage- 


ments. 


The pope was at this time much diſſatisfied with the 
conduct of the barons; who, in order to gain the favour 
of the people and clergy of England, had expelled all the 
Italian eccleſiaſtics, had confiſcated their benefices, and 
ſeemed determined to maintain the liberties and privi- 


leges of the Engliſh church, in which the rights of pa- 


tronage, belonging to their own families, were included. 


The extreme animolity of the Engliſh clergy againſt the 


Italians was alſo a ſource of his diſguſt to this order 
and an attempt which had been made by them for far- 
ther liberty, and greater independence on the civil power, 


was therefore leis acceptable to the court of Rome. 


About the lame time that the barons at Oxford had an- 
nihilated the prerogatives of the monarchy, the clergy 
met in a ſynod at Merton, and paſſed ſeveral ordinances, 
which were no leſs calculated to promote their own 
grandeur at the expenle of the crown. They decreed, 
that it was unlawtul to try eccleſiaſtics by ſecular judges z 
that the clergy were not to regard any prohibitions 
from civil cou:ts z that lay-patrons had no right to con- 
ter ſpiritual benefices ; that the magiſtrate was obliged, 
without farther inquuy, to impriſon all excommuni- 
cated perſons; and that ancient uſage, without any 
particular grant or charter, was a ſufficient authority 
for any clerical poſſeſſions or privileges. About a cen- 
tury before, thele claims would have been ſupported b- 
VOL, II. D D 
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the court of Rome beyond the moſt fundamental arti- 
cles of faith: They were the chief points maintained 
by the great martyr, Becket; and his reſolution in de- 
fending them had exalted him to the high ſtation which 
he held in the catalogue of Romiſh ſaints. But princi- 
ples were changed with the times: The pope was be- 
come ſomewhat jealous of the great independence of the 
Engliſh clergy, which made them . ſtand leſs in need of 
his protection, and even emboldened them to reſiſt his 
authority, and to complain of the preference given to 
the Italian courtiers, Whoſe intereſts, it is natural te 
imagine, were the chief object of his concern. He was 
ready, therefore, on the king's application, to annul 
theſe new conſtitutions of the church of England. And, 
at the ſame time, he abſolved the king and all his ſub- 
jets from the oath which they had taken to obſerve the 
proviſions of Oxford. : | 
Prince Edward, whoſe liberal mind, though in ſuch 
early youth, had taught him the great prejudice which 
his father had incurred, by his levity, inconſtancy, and 
frequent breach of promiſe, refuſed for a long time to 
take advantage of this abſolution; and declared that 
the proviſions of Oxford, how unreaſonable ſocver in 
themſelves, and how much ſcever abuſed by the barons, 
ought ſtill to be adhered to by thoſe who had {woin to 
obſerve them. He himfelf had been conſtrained by vio- 
lence to take that oath ; yet was he determined to keep 
it. By this ſcrupulous fidelity, the prince acquired the 
confidence of all parties, and was afterwards enabled to 
recover fully the royal authority, and to perform ſuch 


great actions, both during his own reign and that of his 


father. | 

The ſituation of England, during this period, as well 
as that of moſt European kingdoms, was ſomewhat pe- 
euljiar. There was no regular military force maintained 
in the nation: The ſword, however, was not, properly 


| ſpeaking, in the hands ef the people: The barons were 


alone entruſted with the defence of the community; and 
aiter any efort which they made, either againſt their 
own prince or againſt foreigners, as the military re- 
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tainers departed home, the armies were diſbanded, and 


could not ſpeedily be re- aſſembled at pleaſure. It was 
ealy, therefore, for a few barons, by a combination, to 
get the ſtart of the other party, to collect ſuddenly their 
troops, and to appear uncxpectedly in the field with an 


army, which their antagoniſts, though equal, or even 


tupcrior in power and intereſt, would not dare to en- 
counter. Hence the ſudden revolutions, which often 
took place in thoſe governments: Hence the frequent 
victories obtained without a blow by one faction over 
the other: And hence it happened, that the ſeeming 
revalence of a party was ſeldom a prognoſtic of its long 
continuance in power and authority. 
(1262.) The king, as ſoon as he received the pope's 
ablolntion from his oath, accompanied with menaces of 
excommunication againſt all opponents, truſting to the 
countenance of the church, to the ſupport promiſed him 
by many conſiderable barons, and to the returning fa- 
your of the peopie, immediately took off the maſk. After 
juſtifying his conduct by a proclamation, in which he ſet 
forth the private ambition, and the breach of truſt, con- 
ſpicuous in Leiceſter and his aſſociates, he declared, that 
he had reſumed the government, and was determined 
thenceforth to exert the royal authority for the protec- 
tion of his ſubjects. He removed Hugh le Deſpenſer 
and Nicholas de Ely, the juſticiary and chancellor ap- 
pointed by the barons ; and put Philip Baſſet and Wal- 
ter de Merton in their place. He ſubſtituted new ſheriffs 
in all the counties, men of character and honour: He 
laced new governors in moſt of the caſtles; He changed 
all the officers of his houſehold : He ſummoned a par- 
liament (23d April), in which the reſumption of his 
authority was ratified, with only five diſſenting voices : 


And the barons, after making one fruitleſs effort to take 


the king by ſurpriſe at Wincheſter, were obliged to ac- 
quieſce in thoſe new regulations, 

The king, in order to cut off every objection to his 
conduct, offered to refer all the differences between him 
and the carl of Leiceſter, to Margaret queen of France, 
The celebrated integrity of Lewis gave a mighty in- 
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fluence to any deciſion which iſſued from his court; and 
Henry probably hoped that the gallantry, on which all 
barons, as true knights, valued themſelves, would make 
them aſhamed not to ſubmit to the award of that prin- 
ceſs. Lewis merited the confidence 3:poſed in him. By 
an admirable conduct, probably as political as juſt, he 
continually interpoſed his good offices to allay the civil 
diſcords of the Engliſh: He forwarded all healing mea- 
ſures, which might give ſecurity to both parties: And 
he ſtill endeavoured, though in vain, to ſooth by per- 
ſuaſion the fierce ambition of the earl of Leiceſter, and 
to convince him how much it was his duty to fubmit 
aceably to the authority ofrhis ſovereign. 

(1263.) That bold and artful conſpirator was nowiſe 
diſcouraged by the bad ſucceſs of his paſt enterpriſes. 
The death of Richard earl of Gloceſter, who was his 
chief rival in power, and who, before his deceaſe, had 
Joined the royal party, feemed to open a new held to his 
violence, and to expoſe the throne to freſh inſults and 
injuries. It was in vain that the king profeſſed his in- 
tentions of obſerving ſtrictly the Great Charter, even of 
maintaining all the regulations made by the refo:ming 
barons at Oxford or afterwards, except thoſe which en- 
tirely annihilated the royal authority: Theſe powerful 
chieftains, now obnoxious to the court, could not peace- 
ably reſign the hopes of entire independence and uncon- 
trolled power, with which they had flattered themſelves, 
and which they had ſo long enjoyed. Many of them 
engaged in Leiceſter's views; and among the reſt, Gil- 
bert the young earl of Gloceſter, who brought him a 
mighty acceſſion of power, from the extenſive authority 
poſſeſſed by that opulent family. Even Henry, ſon of 
the king of the Romans, commonly called Henry d'All- 
maine, though a prince of the blood, joined the party of 
the barons againſt the king, the head of his own family. 
Leicefter himſelf, who ſtill reſided in France, ſecretly 
formed the links of this great conſpiracy, and planned 
the whole ſcheme of operations. / 

The princes of Wales, notwithſtanding the great power 


of the monarchs both of the Saxon and Norman ye 
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fill preſerved authority in their own country. Though 
they had often been conſtrained to pay tribute to 
the crown of England, they were with difficulty re- 


tained in ſubordination, or even in peace; and almoſt 


through every reign ſince the conqueſt, they had infeſted 
the Engliſh frontiers with ſuch petty incurſions and 
ſudden inroads, as ſeldom merit to have place in a gene- 
ral hiſtory. The Engliſh, ftill content with repelling 
their invaſions, and chaſing them back into their moun- 
tains, had never purſued the advantages obtained over 
them, nor been able, even under their greateſt and moſt 
active princes, to fix a total, or ſo much as a feudal 
ſubjection on the country. This advantage was re- 
ſerved to the preſent king, the weakeſt and moſt indo- 
lent. In the year 1237, Lewellyn prince of Wales, de- 
clining in years and broken with infirmities, but ſtill 


more haraſſed with the rebellion and undutiful behaviour 


of his youngeſt fon Griffin, had recourſe to the protec- 
tion of Henry; and conſenting to ſubje&t his princi- 
pality, which had ſo long maintained, or ſoon recovered, 
its independence, to vaſſalage under the crown of Eng- 
land, had purchaſed fecurity and tranquillity on theſe 
diſhonourable terms. His eldeſt ſon and heir, David, 
renewed the homage to England; and having taken his 
brother priſoner, delivered him into Henry's hands, who 
committed him to cuſtody in the Tower, That prince, 
endeavouring to make his eſcape, loſt his life in the at- 
empt; and the prince of Wales, freed from the appre- 
":32{ons of fo dangerous a rival, paid thenceforth Jeſs 
guard to the Engliſh monarch, and even renewed thoſe 
ncurſions, by which the Welſh, during ſo many ages, 
id been accuſtomed to infeſt the Engliſh borders. 
Jewellyn, however, the ſon of Griffin, who ſucceeded 
is his uncle, had been obliged to renew the homage, 
which was now claimed by England as an eſtabliſhed 
rigut; but he was well pleaſed to inflame thoſe civil 
dicords, on which he reited his preſent ſecurity, and 
founded his hopes of future independence. He entered 
into a confederacy with the earl of Lcicefter, and col- 
lecting all the force of his principality, invaded England 
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with an army of 30,000 men. He ravaged the lands of 
Roger de Mortimer, and of all the barons who adhered 
to the crown ; he marched into Cheſhire, and commit- 
ted like depredations on prince Edward's territories ; 
every place where his diſorderly troops appeared was 
laid waſte with fire and ſword ; and though Mortimer, 
a galiant and expert ſoldier, made ſtout reſiſtance, it was 
found neceſſary that the prince himſelf ſhould head the 
army againſt this invader. Edward repulied prince Le- 
wellyn, and obliged him to take ſhelter in the mountains 
of North Wales: But he was prevented from making 
farther progreſs againſt the enemy, by the diſorders 
which ſoon after broke out in England. 

The Welth invaſion was the appointed ſignal for the 
malcontent barons to riſe in arms; and Leiceiter com- 
ing over ſecretly from France, collected all the forces of 
his party, and commenced an open rebellion. He ſeized 
the perſon of the biſhop of Hereford ; a prelate obnox1- 


dus to all the inferior clergy, on account of His devoted 


attachment to the court of Rome. Simon bithop of 
Norwich, and John Manſel, becauſe they had publiſhed 
the pope's bull, abſolving the king and kingdom from 
their oaths to obſerve the provitions of Oxford, were 
made priſoners, and expoſed to the rage of the party. 
The king's demeſnes were ravaged with unbounded 
fury; and as it was Leiceſter's intereſt to allure to his 


. fide, by the hopes of plunder, all the diſorderly ruffians 


in England, he gave them a general licence to pillage 
the barons of the oppoſite party, and even all neutral 
perſons. But one of the principal reſources of his fac- 
tion was the populace of the cities, particularly of Lon- 
don; and as he had, by his hypocritica] pretenſions to 
ſanctity, and his zeal againſt Rome, engaged the monks 
and lower eccleſiaſtics in his party, his dominion over 
the inferior ranks of men became uncontroliable. Tho— 
mas Fitz-Richard mayor of London, a furious and li— 
centious man, gave the countenance of authority to theſe 
diſorders in the capital ; and having declared war againſt 
the ſuhſtantial citizens, he looſened all the bands of 
government, by which that turbulent city was common- 


ly 
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ly but 11 reſtrained. On the approach of Eaſter, the 
zeal of ſuperſtition, the appetite for plunder, or what is 
often as prevalent with the populace as either of theſe 
motives, the pleaſure of committing havoc and deſtruc- 
tion, prompted them to attack the unhappy Jews, who 
were firſt pillaged without reſiſtance, then maſlacred to 
the number of five hundred perſons. The Lombard 
r were next expoſed to the rage of the people; 

ad l by taking ſanctuary in the churches, they 

„ with their lives, ail their money and goods — 
came a prey to the licentious multitude. Even the houſe 

of the rich citizens, though Engliſh, w-re attacked by 
ght; and way was ma de by ſword and by fire to the 
1 8 of their goods, and often to the deſtruction of 
their perſons. The qu: en, who, though defended by 
= Tower, was terrified by the nei igubourhood of ſuch 
langerous commotions, reſolved to go by water to the 
cattle of Windſor; but as ſhe approached the bridge, 
the populace aſſenibled againit her: The cry ran, Drown 
the witch ; and beſides ing her with the moſt oppro- 
brious language, and pelting her with rotten eggs and 
dirt, they had prepared large ſtones to fink her barge, 
when ſhe ſhould attempt to ſhoot the bridge; and the 
was ſo frightencd, that ſhe returned to the Tower. 

The violence and fury of Leiceſter's faction had riſen 
to ſuch a height in all parts of England, that the king, 
unable to reſiſt their power, was ob] iged to ſet on * 
a treaty of peace; and to make an accommodation with 
the barons on the moſt diſa :dvantageous terms (18th 
July). He agreed to confirm anew the proviſions of 
Oxtord, even thoſe which entirely annihilated the royal 
authority; and the barons were again reinſtated in the 
lovereignty of the kingdom. Tuey reſtored Hugh le 
Deſpenſer to the office of chief juſticiary; they appoint- 
ed their own creatures ſheriffs in every county of Eng- 
land; they took poſſeſſion of all the royal caſtles and 
fortreſſes; they even named all the officers of the king's 
houſe chold ; ; and they ſummoned a ae gen end to mect Pat 
Weſtgninſter (14th October), in order to {ettie more fully 
their plan of government. "mp here produced a new 


liſt 
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liſt of twen ty-four barons, to whom they propoſed that 
the adminiſtration ſhould be entirely committed ; and 
they inſiſted that the aut zority of this junto ſhould con- 
tinue, not only Gurin 4 the reign of the king, but allo 
during that of prince Edward, 

This prince, the life and foul of the royal party, had 
unhappily, before the King's accommodation with the 
barons, been taken priſoner by Leiceſter in a purley at 
Windſor; and that misfortune, more than any other 
incident, had determined Henry to ſubmit to the 1 igno- 
minious conditions impoſed upon him. But Edward 
having recovered his bt; erty by the treaty, employed his 
aRivity in defending the prerogatives of his family; 
and he gained a great party even among thoſe who had 

at firſt adhered to the cauſe of the barons. His couſin 
Henry d'Allmaine, Roger Bigod ear! mareſchal, earl 
Warcnne, Humphrey Bohun carl of Hereford, John 

lord Baſict, Rauph, Baſſet, Hamend I'Eitrange, Roger 
Mortimer, Henry de Piercy, Robert de Brus, Roger cle 
Leybourne, with almot all the lords marchers, as they 
were called, on the borders of Wales and of Scotland, 
che moſt warlike parts of the kin 5 declared in fa- 
vour of = royal cauſe; _ hoſtilities, which were 
icarcely \ ell compoicd, were again renewed in every 
part of Er gland. But the near * lance of the parties, 
Joined to the univerſal clamour of the people, obliged the 


ting and barons to _ En  MICEVY tht neo 521 At io 115 {01 Y 


peace; and it was agreed by both ſides to ſubmit their 
differences to the trat of the king of 118 
This vii twous brinc e, the only man who, in like 22 


cumſtances, could fately have been ntraſted With ſuc! 


an au hioritv by a nei ighbouring nation, it 44 never ceaſe 
to interpote his good offices between the Znglith factions 
and had even, during the ſhort interval of Peace, BH, 
d over to Paris both the king and the cart ct Leiceſter, 
in order to 2 amm odate the differences bet: cen them 
hut fei Ts 3 the fears and animoſi ies on both fides, 


? ; 3 4 
as well as the ambition of Le: celter ere fo Volent, 
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tions of the leaders in both factions, was made to his 
judgment, he was not diſcouraged from purſuing his ho- 
nourable purpoſe : He ſummoned the ſtates of France at 
Amiens; and there, in the preſence of that aſſembly, as 
well as in that of the king of Ergland and Peter de 
Mountfert, Leiceſter's fon, he brough: this great cauſe to 
a trial and examination It appeared to him, that the 
provihons of Oxford, even had they not been extorted by 
force, had they not been fo exorbitant in their nature, 
and ſubverſive of the ancient conſtitution, were expreſ- 
ly eftabliſhed as a temp racy expedient, and could not, 
without breach of truit, be rendered perpetual by the 
barons. He therefore annulled thete proviſions (23d 
Jan. 1264); reitored to the king the poſſeſſion of his 
caſtles, and the power ot nomination to the great offices; 
allowed him to retain what foreigners he pleaſed in his 
kingdom, and even to confer on them places of truſt and 
dicnity ; and, in a word, re-eitabl:ihca the royal power 
in the {ame condition on which it ſtood before the meet- 


ing of the parliament at Oxferd. But while he thus 


ſuppreſicd dangerous innovations, and preſerved unim- 
paired the prerogatives of the Engith crown, he was 
not neghgent of the rights of the people; and beſides 
ordering that a general amneſty ſhould be granted for 
all paſt offences, he declared, that his award was not 
anywiſe meant to derogate from the privileges and liber- 


ties which the nation enjoyed by any former conceſſions 


or charters of the crown. 

This equitable. ſenience was no ſooner known in 
England, than Leiceitcr and his confederates determined 
to reject it, and to have recourſe to arins, in order to 
procure to themfelves more fate and advantageous con- 
ditions, Without regard to his oaths an! ſubſcriptions, 
that enterpriſing con;p'irator directed his two ſons, Rich- 
ard and Peter de Mounttort, in conjunction with Robert 
de Ferrars earl of Derby, to »tiack the city of Wor- 
ceſter; while Henry and Simon de Mounttort, two others 
of his ſons, aſſiſted by the prince of Wales, were order- 
ed to lay waſte the eſtate of Roger de Mortimer. He 
himlelf reſided at London; and employing as his in- 
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ſtrument Fitz-Richard the ſeditious mayor, who had vis, 
lently and illegaliy prolonged his authority, he wrought 
up that city to the b 

populace formed themſclves into bands and companies; 
choſe Jeaders; practiſed all military exerciſes; commit. 
ted violence on the royaliſts: And, to give them greater 


countenance in their diſcrders, an aſſociation was enter- 


ed into between the city and eighteen great barons, 
never to make peace with the king but by common con- 
ſent and approbation. At the head of thoſe who ſwore 
to maintain this aſlociation, were the carls of Leiceſter, 
Gloceſter, and Derby, with le PDeſpenſer the chief juſ- 
ticiary; men who had all previouſly ſworn to ſubmit 10 
the award of the French monarch. Their only pretence 
for this breach of faith was, that the Jatter part of 
Lewis's ſentence was, as they affirmed, a contradiction 
to the former: He ratified the charter of libertics, yet 


annulled the proviſions of Oxtord ; which were only cal- 


culated, as they maintained, to preſerve that charter ; 
and without which, in their eſtimation, they had no ſe- 
curity for its obſervance. | 
The king and prince, finding a civil war inevitable, 
prepared themſelves for defence; and ſummoning the 
military vaſſals from all quarters, and being ni 
by Baliol lord of Galloway, Brus lord of Annandale, 
Henry Piercy, John Comyn, and other barons of the 
north, they compoſed an army, formidable as well from 
its numbers as its military proweſs and experience. The 
Hrſt enterpriſe of the royaliſts was the attack of North- 
ampton, which was defended by Simon de Mountfort, 
with mzny of the principal barons of that party: And 
a breach being made in the walls by Philip Baſſet, the 
place was carried by aſſault (5th April), and both the 
governor and the garriſon were made priſoners. The 
royaliſts marched thence to Leiceſter and Nottingham; both 
which places having opened their gates to them, prince 
Edward proceeded with a detachment into the county of 
Derby, in order to ravage with fire and ſword the Jands 
of the earl of that name, and take revenge on him for 
his diſloyalty. Like maxims of war prevailed with both 


Parties 


igheſt ferment and agitation. The 
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parties throughout England; and the kingdom was thus 
expoſed in a moment to greater devaſtation, from the 
2mmoſities of the rival barons, than it would have ſuf- 
fered from many years of foreign or even domeſtic hoſti- 
lities, conducted by more humane and moe generous 
principles. | | 

The earl of Leiceſter, maſter of London, and of the 
counties in the ſouth-eaſt of England, formed the ſiege 
of Rocheſter, which alone declared for the king in thoſe 
parts, and which, beſides earl Warenne, the governor, 
was garriſoned by many noble and powerful barons of 
the royal party, The king and prince haſtened from 


Nottingham, where they were then quartered; to the 


relief of the place; and on their approach, Leiceſter 
raiſed the ſiege, and retreated to London, which, being 
the centre of his power, he was afraid might, in his 


abſence, fail into the king's hands, either by force, or 


by a correſpondence with the principal citizens, who 
were all fecretly inchned to the royal cauſe, Reinforced 
by a great body of Londoners, and having ſummoned 
his partifans from all quarters, he thought himſelf 
ſtrong enough to hazard a general battle with the royaliſts, 
and to determine the fate of the nation in one great en- 
gagement; which, if it proved ſucceſsful, muſt be deci- 


tive againſt the king, who had no retreat for his broken 


troops in thoſe parts ; while Leiceſter himſelf, in caſe of 
any ſiniſter accident, could cafily take ſhelter in the 


city. To give the better colouring to his cauſe, he pre- 


viouſly ſent a meſſage with conditions of peace to Hen- 
ry, ſubmiſſive in the language, but exorbitant in the de- 
mands; and when the meſſenger returned with the li: 
and defiance from the king, the prince, and the king of 
the Romans, he ſent a new meſſage, renouncing, in the 
name of himſelf and of the afſociated barons, all fealty 
2nd allegiance to Henry. He then marched out of the 
city with his army, divided into four bodies : The firſt 
commanded by his two ſons Henry and Guy de Mount- 
tort, together with Humphrey de Bohun earl of Here- 
ford, who had deſerted to the barons ; the ſecond led by 
the carl of Gleceſter, with William de Montcheiney 
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and John Fitz-John; the third, compoſed of London. 


ers, under the command of Nicholas de Segrave; ths 


fourth headed by himſelf in perſon. The biſhop of 
Chicheſter gave a general abſolution to the army, ac. 
companied with aſſurances that, if any of them fell in 
the enſuing action, they would infallibly be received in- 


to heaven, as the reward of their ſuffering in fo merito- 


rious a cauſe. ; 

Leiceſter, who poſſeſſed great talents for war, con- 
ducted his march with ſuch {kill and ſecreſy, that he 
had well nigh ſurpriſed the royaliſts in their quarters at 
Lewes in Suflex: But the vigiiance and activity of 
prince Edward ſoon repaired this negligence ; and he 
led out the king's army to the field in three bodies (14th 
May). He himſelf conducted the van, attended by 
earl Warenne and William de Valence: The main body 
was commanded by the king of the Romans and his ſon 
Henry: The king himſelf was placed in the rear at the 
head of his principal nobility. Prince Edward ruſhed 
upon the Londoners, who had demanded the poſt of 
honour in leading the rebel army, but who, from their 
ignorance of diſcipline and want of experience, were ill 
fitted to reſiſt the gentry and military men, of whom the 
prince's body was compoſed. They were broken in an 
inſtant ; were chaied off the field; and Edward, trunſ- 
ported by his martial ardour, and eager to revenge the 
inſolence of the Londoners againit his mother, put them 
to the ſword for the length of tour miles, without giving 
them any quarter, and without reflecting on the fate 


which in the mean time attended the ret of the army, 


The earl of Leiceſter, ſeeing the royaliſts thrown into 
confuſion by their eagernels in the purſuit, led on his 
remaining troops againſt the bodies commanded by the 
two royal brothers : He deteated with great ſlaughter the 
forces headed by the King of the Remans; and that 
prince was obliged to yield himſelf priſoner to the car! 
of Gloceſter: He penetrated to the body where the king 
himſelf was placed, threw it into diforder, purtued his 
advantage, chaſed it into the town of Lewes, and oblig- 
ed Henry to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. 

3 . Prince 


Prince Edward, returning to the fiel of battle from 
his precipitate purſuit of the Londoners, was aſton:ſh- 
ed to find it covered with the dead bodies of his 
friends, and ſtill more to hear, that his father an uncle 
were defeated and taken priioners, and that Arundel, 
Comyn, Brus, Hamond PEitrange, Roger Leybourne, 
and many conſiderable barons of his party, were in the 
hands of the victorious enemy. Earl Warenne, Hugh 
Bigod, and William de Valence, ifiruck with deſpair 
at this event, immediately took to flight, hurried to 
Pevencey, and made their eſcape beyond ſea : But 
the prince, intrepid amidit the greatett ditaiters, exhort- 
ed his troops to revenge the de'th ot their friends, to 


relieve the royal captives, and to inatch an eaſy conqueſt | 
from an enemy dilordered by their own victory, He 


found his followers intimidated by their ſituation,-; 
while Leiceſter, afraid of a ſudden and violent blow 
from the prince, amuſed him by a feigned negotiations 
till he was able to recal his troops from the purſuit, 
and bring than into order. There now appeared no 
farther re{ouice to the royal party; turrounded by the 
armies and garriſons of the enemy, deii:tute of forage 


and proviſions, and deprived of then loveeigh, as well 


as of their principal leade s, who could alone inſriric 
them to an obitinate reſiſtance. The prince, therefore, 
was obliged to ſubmit to Leiceſter's terms, which were 
ſhort and ſevere, agreeably to the ituddennels, and nt 
ceility of the fituation : He ſtipulated, that he and 
Henry d'Alimaine ſhould ſurrender themielves pritoners 


as pledges in lieu of the two kings; that all otuer 


priſoners on both ſides ſhould be releaſed; and that, 
in order to ſettle fully the terms of agreement, appli- 
cation ſhouid be made to the King of France, that 
he ſhould name fix Frenchmen, three prelates, and 
three noblemen : . Theſe fix io chuſe two others of 
their own country: And theie two to chute ona 


Engliſhman, who, in conjunction with themſelves, 


were io be inveited by both parties with full powers to 
make what regulations they thought proper for the 
tettlement of the Kingdom. The piincs aud young 
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Henry accordingly delivered themſelves into Leiceſter'; 
hands, who ſent them under a guard to Dover caf. 
tle. Such are the terms of agreement, commonly call. 
ed the Miſe of Lewes, from an obſolete French term 
of that meaning: For it appears, that all the gentry 
and nobility of England, who valued themſelves on 
their Norman extraction, and who diſdained the lan- 
guage of their native country, made familiar uſe of 
the French tongue, till this period, and for ſome time 
after. 

Leiceſter had no ſooner obtained this great advantage, 
and gotten the whole royal family in his power, 
than he openly violated every article of the treaty, and 
acted as ſole maſter, and even tyrant of the kingdom, 


He ſtill detained the king in effect a priſoner, and 


made uſe of that prince's authority to purpoſes the moſt 
prejudicial to his intereſts, and the moſt oppreſſive of 
his people. He ever y-where diſarmed the ee and 
kept all his own partiſans in a military poſture : He 
ohlerved the ſame partial conduct in the deliverance of 
the captives, and even threw many of the royaliſts into 
priſon, beſides: thoſe who were taken in the battle of 
Lewes: He carried the king from place to place, 
and obliged all the royal caſtles, on pretence of Henry's 
commands, to receive a governor and garriſon of his 
own appointment: All the officers of the crown and 
of the houſchold were named by him; and the whole 
authority, as well as arms of the ſtate, was lodged in 
his hands: He inſtituted in the counties a new kind 
of magiſtracy, endowed with new and arbitrary powers, 
that of conſervators of the peace: His avarice ap- 
peared barefaced, and might induce us to queſtion 
the greatneſs of his ambition, at leaſt the largeneſs ot 
his mind, if we had not reaſon to think, that he in- 
tended to employ. his acquiſitions as the inſtruments 
For attaining farther power and grandeur. He ſeized 


the eftates of no leſs than eighteen barons, as his that 


of the ſpoil gained in the battle of Lewes: He en. 
groſſed to himſelf the ranſom of all the priſoners ; and 
told his barons, with a wantcn inſolence, that it wa 
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ſufficient for them, that he had ſaved them by that 
victory from the forfeitures and attainders which hung 
over them: He even treated the earl of Gloceſter in 
the ſame injurious manner, and applied to his own uſe 
the ranſom of the king of the Romans, who in'the field 


of battle had yielded himſelf priſoner to that noble-, 


man, Henry, his eldeſt fon, made a monopoly of all 
the wool in the kingdom, the only valuable commodity 


for foreign markets which it at that time produced. 


The inhabitants of the cinque-ports, during the preſent 
diſſolution of government, betook themſelves to the 
moſt licentious piracy, preyed on the ſhips of all na- 
tions, threw the mariners into the ſea, and by theſe 
practices ſoon baniſhed all merchants from the Eng. 
lih coaſts and harbours. Every foreign commodity 
role to an exorbitant price; and woollen cloth, which 


the Engliſh had not then the art of dying, was worn 


by them white, and without receiving the laſt haud of 
the manufacturer. In anſwer to the complaints which 
aroſe on this occaſion, Leiceſter replied, that the king- 
dom could well enough ſubſiſt within itſelf, and 
needed no intercourſe with foreigners And it was 
found, that he even combined with the pirates of the 


cinque-ports, and received as his ſhare the third of their 


Prizes. 


No farther mention was made of the reference to the 


king of France, ſo eſſential an article in the agreement 
of Lewes; and Leiceſter ſummoned a parliament, com- 
poſed altogether of his own partiſans, in order to rivet, 
by their authority, that power which he had acquired 
by ſo much violence, and which he uſed with ſo much 
tyranny and injuſtice. An ordinance was there paſſed, 
to which the king's conſent had been previouſly ex- 
torted, that every act of royal power ſhould. be exer- 
ciſed by a council of nine perſons, whe were to be 
choſen and removed by the majority of three, Leiceſter 
himſelf, the earl of Gloceſter, and the biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter. By this intricate plan of government, the 
ſceptre was really put into Leiceſter's hands; as he 
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bed the ertire direct'on of the biſhop of Chicheſter, 


and thereby commanded all the reſolutions of the council 
of three, who could appoint or diſcard at pleaſure every 
member ot the ſupreme council. 
But it was impoſſible that things could long remain 
in this ſtrange ſiivation. It behoved Leiceſter either to 
deſcend with ſome per'] into the rank of a ſubject, or 
to mount up with no leſs into that of a ſovereign; and 
his ambition, unreſtrained either by fear or by prin- 
ciple, gave too much reaſon to ſuſpeft him of the 
latter intention. Meanwhile, he was expoſed to anxiety 
trom every quarter; and felt that the ſmalleſt incident 
was capable of overturning that immenſe and il}-ce. 
mented fabric which he had reared. The queen, whom 
her huſband had left abroad, had collected in foreign 
parts an army of deſperate adventurers, and had af. 
ſerrhie41 a great number of ſhips, with a view of in- 
vading the kingdom, and of bringing relief to her un- 
fortunate family. Lewis, deteſting Leiceſter's uſurp- 
ations and perjuries, and diſguſted at the Engliſh ba- 
rons, who had refuſed to ſubmit to his award, ſe. 
cre ly favoured all her enterpriſes, and was generally 
believed to he making preparations for the ſame pur- 
poſe. An Engliſh zrmy, by the pretended authority of 
the captive king, was aſſembled on the ſea-coaſt to op- 
Poſe this projected invaſion; but Leiceſter owed his 
ſafety more to croſs winds, which long detained and at 
laſt diſperſed and ruined the queen's fleet, than to any 
reſiſtance which, in their preſent ſituation, could have 
been expected from the Engiith. | 
Le ceiter found himſelt better able to reſiſt the ſpi- 
ritual thunders which were levelled againſt him. The 
pope, ſtill adhering to the king's cauſe againſt the ba- 
rons, diſpatched cardinal Guido as his legate into 
England, with orders to excommunicate, by name, the 
three ear!s, Leiceſter, Gloceſter, and Norfolk, and all 
others in general, who cencurred in the oppreſſion and 
captivity of their ſovereign. Leiceſter menaced the le- 
gate with death, if he ſet foot within the kingdom ; but 
Guido, 
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Guido, meeting in France the biſhops of Wincheſter, 
London, and Worceſter, who had been ſent thither on 
a negotiation, commanded them, under the penalty of ec- 
cleſifſtical cenſures, to carry his bull into England, and 
to publiſh it againſt the barons. When the prelates 
arrived off the coaſt, they were boarded by the pira- 
tical mariners of the cinque-ports, to whom probably 
they gave a hint of the cargo which they brought 
along with them: The bull was torn and thrown 
into the ſea; which furniſhed the artful prelates with 
a plauſible excuſe for not obeying the orders of the le- 
gate. Leiceſter appealed from Guido to _—_ in per- 
ſon; but, before the ambaſſadors appointed to defend 
his cauſe could reach Rome, the pope was dead; and 
they found the legate himſelf, from whom they had 
appealed, ſeated on the papal throne, by the name of 
Urban IV. That daring leader was nowiſe diſmayed 
with this incident; and as he found that a great part 
of his popularity in England was founded on his op- 


poſition to the court of Rome, which was now become 


odious, he perkſted with the more obſtinacy in the proſe- 
cution of his meaſures. 


That he might both increaſe and turn to advantage 


his popularity, Leiceſter ſummoned a new parliament 
in London (1265, 2oth January), where he knew his 
power was uncontrollable ; and he fixed this aſſembly 
on a more democratical baſis than any which had ever 
been ſummoned ſinee the foundation of the monarchy. 
Belides the barons of his own party, and ſeveral eccle- 


ſiaſtics, who were not immediate tenants of the crown; 
he ordered returns to be made of two knights from 


each ſhire, and, what is more remarkable, of deputies 
from the boroughs, an order of men which in former 
ages had always been regarded as too mean to en- 


joy a place in the national councils. This period is 


con monly eftcemed the epoch of the houſe of commons 
in England; and it is certainly the firſt time that hiſ- 
torians ſpeak of any repreſentatives ſent to parhament 
by the boroughs, In all the general accounts given 
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in preceding times of thoſe aſſemblies, the prelates and 
barons only are mentioned as the conitituent members; 
and even in the moſt particular narratives delivered of 
parii2mwentery tranſact ions, as in the trial of Thomas à 
Becket, where the events of each day, and almoſt of each 
hour, are carefully recorded by comemporary authors, 
there is not, throughout the whole, the leaſt appearance 
of a houſe of commons. But though that houſe derived 
its exiſtence from ſo precarious, an1 even ſo invidious, an 
origin as Leiceſter's uſurpation, it ſoon proved, when 
ſummoned by the legal princes, one of the moſt uſeful, 
and, in proceſs of time, one of the moſt powerful memhers 
of the national conſtitution ; and gradually reſcued the 
kingdom from ariſtocratical as well as from regal tyran- 
ny. But Leiceſter's policy, if we muſt aſcribe to him ſo 
great a bleſſing, only forwarded by ſome years an inſti- 
tution, for which the general ſtate of things had already 
prepared the nation; and it is otherwiſe inconcervab.e, 
that a plant, ſet by fo inauſpicious a hand, could have at- 
tained to ſo vigorous a growth, and have flouriſhed in 
the midſt of ſuch tempeſts and convulſions. The feudal 
ſyſtem, with which the liberty, much more the power, 
of the commons was totally incompatible, began gradu- 
ally to decline; and both the king and the commonalty, 
who felt its inconven:ences, contributed to favour this 
new power, which was more ſubmiſſive than the barons 
to the regular authority of the crown, and at the {ame time 
afforded pioteftion to ti inferior orders of the ſtate. 
Leicetter, having thus atiembled a parliament of his 
own model, and truſting to the attachment of the popu- 
Jace of London, ſeized the cpportnnity of cruſhing his ri- 
vals among the powerful baruns. Robert de Ferrars 
earl of Derby was acculed in the king's name, feized, 
and committed to cuſtody, without being brought to 
any legal trial. John Gifford, menaced with the ſame 
fate, fied from London, and took ſhelter in the hor- 


ders of Wales. Even the earl of Gloct ter, whoſe 
Power and influence had {© much contributed to the 


lucceſs of the barons, but who of late was extremely dif- 
gulied 
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guſted with Leiceſter's arbitrary conduct, found himſelf 


in danger from the prevailing authority of his ancient 
confederate; and he retired from parliament. This 
known diſſenſion gave courage to all Leiceſter's enemies 
and to the king's friends, who were now ſure of protec- 
tion from ſo potent a leader. Though Roger Morti- 
mer, Hamond I'Eſtrange, and other powerful march- 
ers of Wales, had been obliged to leave the kingdom, 
their authority ſtill remained over the territories ſubject- 
ed to their juriſdiction; and there were many others who 
were diſpoſed to give diſturbance to the new government. 
The animoſities, inſeparable from the feudal ariſtocracy, 
broke out with freſh violence, and threatened the king- 
dom with new convulſions and diſorders. 

The earl of Leiceſter, ſurrounded with theſe diſſicul- 
ties, embraced a meaſure, from which he hoped to reap 
ſome preſent advantages, but which proved in the end 
the ſource of all his future calamities. The active and 
intrepid prince Edward had languiſhed in priſon ever 
fince the fatal battle of Lewes; and as he was extremely 
popular in the kingdom, there aroſe a general deſire of 
teemg him again reſtored to liberty. Leiceſter finding 
that he could with difficulty oppoſe the concurring 
wiſhes of the nation, ſtipulated with the prince, that, 
in return, he ſhould order his adherents to deliver up 
to the barons all their caſtles, particularly theſe on 
the borders of Wales; and ſhould ſwear neither to 
depart the kingdom during three years, nor introduce 
into it any foreign forces. The king took an oath to 
the fame effect, and he aiſo paſſed a charter, in which he 
conhi;med the agreement or Mi of Lewes; and even 
permitted his ſubiects to rife in arms agaipſt him, if he 
thonid ever attempt to infringe it. So little care did 
Le ceiter take, though he contantiy made vie of the 
authuriiy of this captive prince, to preſerve to him 
any appearance of royalty or king.y prerogativts! 

In conlequence of this treatv, prince Edward was 
brought into Weltminiter-haill (ita March), and was 
deciared free by the harons: But inittead of really re- 
covering his liberty, as he had vainiy expected, he found 

that 
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that the whole tranſaction was a fraud on the part of Lei. 
ceſter ; that he himſelf ſtill continued a priſoner at large, 
and was guarded by the emiſſaries of that nobleman ; and 
that, while the faction reaped all the benefit from the 

formance of his part of the treaty, care was taken that 
he ſhould enjoy no advantage by it. As Gloceſter, on 
his rupture with the barons, had retired for ſafety to 
his eſtates on the borders of Wales ; Leiceſter follow- 
ed him with an army to Hereford, continued ſtill to 
menace and negotiate; and that he might add autho. 


rity to his cauſe, he carried both the king and prince 


along with him. The earl of Gloceſter here concert- 
ed with young Edward the manner of that prince's 
eſcape. He found means to convey to him a horle of 
extraordinary ſwiftneſs; and appointed Roger Mortimer, 
who had returned into the Kingdom, to be ready at hand 
with a ſmall party to receive the prince, and to guard 
him to a place of ſafety. Edward pretended to take the 
air with ſome of Leiceſter's retinue, who were his 
guards (28th May); and making matches between 


their horſes, after he thought he had tired and blown 


them ſufficiently, he ſuddenly mounted Gloceſter's hore, 
and called to his attendants, that he had long enough 
enjoyed the pleaſure of their company, and now bid them 
adieu. They followed hun for ſome time, without being 
able to overtake him; and the appearance of Mortimer 
with his company put an end to their purſuit. 

The royaliſts, 1ecret:y prepared for this event, im- 


mediately flew to arms; and the joy of this gallant 


prince's deliverance, the oppreſſions under which the na- 
tion laboured, the expeCtation of a new ſcene of affaiis, 
and the countenanc: of the earl of Gloceſter, procured 
Edward an army which Leiceſter was utterly unable to 
withſtand. This nobieman found himlelf in a remote 
quarter of the kingdom; ſurrounded by his enemies; 
bared from all communication with his friends by the 
Seve:ne, whole bridges Edward had broken down; and 


obliged to fight the cauſe of his party under theſe multi- 


plied diſadvantages. In this extremity he wrote to his 
ſon Simon de Mountfort, to haſten from London with an 
| N | army 
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army for his relief; and Simon had advanced to Kenil- 


worth with that view, where, fancying that all Edward's 
force and attention were directed againſt his father, he 
lay ſecure and unguarded. But the prince, making a 
ſudden and forced march, ſurpriſed him in his camp, diſ- 
perſed his army, and took the earl of Oxford and many 
other noblemen priſoners, almoſt without renſtance. 
Leiceſter, ignorant of his ſon's fate, paſſed the Se- 
verne in boats during Edward's abſence, and lay at 
Eveſham, in expectation of being every hour joined 
by his friends from London: When the prince, who 
availed himſelf of every favourable moment, appeared in 
the field before him. e made a body of his troops 
advance from the road which led to Kenilworth (4th 
Auguſt), and ordered them to carry the banners taken 
from Simon's army; while he himſelf, making a circuit 
with the reſt of his forces, purpoſed to attack the 
enemy on the other quarter. Leiceſter was long deceiv- 
ed by this ſtratagem, and took one diviſion of Edward's 
army for his friends; but at laſt perceiving his miſtake, 
and obſerving the great ſuperiority and excellent diſpoſition 
of the royaliſts, he exclaimed that they had learned from 
him the art of war; adding, The Lord have mercy 
4 on our ſouls, for I ſee our bodies are the prince's !'? 
The battle immediately began, though on very une- 
qual terms. Leiceſter's army, by living on the moun- 
tains of Wales without bread, which was not then 
much uſed among the inhabitants, had been extremely 
weakened by fickneſs and deſertion, and was ſoon 
broken by the victorious royaliſts ; while his Welſh 
allies, accuſtomed only to a deſultory kind of war, im- 
mediately took to flight, and were purſued with great 
ſlaughter. Leiceſter himſelf, aſking for quarter, was 
ſlain in the heat of the action, with his eldett ſon Henry, 
Hugh le Deſpenſer, and about an hundred and fixty 
knights, and many other gentlemen of his party. The 
old king had been purpoſely placed by the rebels in the 
front of the battle; and being clad in armour, and 
thereby not known by his friends, he received a wound, 
and was in danger of his life: But crying out, I am 
| Henry 
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Henry of Winchefter, your king, he was ſaved ; and put 
in a place of ſafety by his ſon, who flew to his reſcue. 
The violence, ingratitude, tyranny, rapacity, and 
treachery of the earl of Leiceſter, give a very bad idea of 
his moral character, and make us regard his death as 
the molt fortunate event which in this conjuncture could 
have happened to the Engliſh nation : Yet muſt we allow 
the man to have poſſeſſed great abilities, and the ap- 
pearance of great virtues, who, though a ſtranger, could, 
at a time when ſtrangers were the moſt odious and the 
Moſt univerſally decried, have acquired ſo extenfive an 
mtereſt in the kingdom, and have ſo nearly paved his 
way to the throne itſelf. His military capacity, and his 
political craft, were equally eminent: He poſſeſſed 
the talents both of governing men and conducting 
buſineſs: And though his ambition was boundleſs, it 


ſeems neither to have exceeded his courage nor his 


genius; and he had the happineſs of making the low 
populace, as well as the haughty barons, co-operate 
towards the ſucceſs of his ſelfiſh and dangerous purpoles. 
A prince of greater abilities and vigour than Henry 
might have directed the talents of this nobleman either 
to the exaltation of his throne, or to the good of his 
people: But the advantages given to Leiceſter, by the 
weak and variable adminiſtration of the king, brought 
on the ruin of royal authority, and produced great con- 
fuſions in the kingdom, which, however, in the end pre. 
ſerved and extremely improved national liberty, and the 
conſtitution. His popularity, even after his death, 
continued ſo great, that though he was excommunicated 
by Rome, the people believed him to be a faint; and 


many miracles were faid to be wrought upon his tomb. 


The victory of Eveſham, with the death of Leiceſter, 
proved deciſive in favour of the royaliſts, and made an 
equal though an oppoſite impreſſion on friends and ene- 
mies in every part of England. The king of the Ro- 
mans recovered his liberty : The other priſoners of the 


royal party were not only freed but courted by their 
| keepers: Fitz-Richard, the ſeditious mayor of London, 


who had marked out forty of the moſt wealthy * 
- or 
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| HENRY 111. $27 
for ſlaughter, immediately topped his hand on receiving 
intelligence of this great event: And almoſt: all the 
caſtles, garriſoned by the barons, haſtened to make their 
ſubmiſſions, and to open their gates to the king. The 
iſle of Axholme alone, and that of Ely, truſting ta 
the ſtrength of their ſituation, ventured to make reſiſt- 


ance ; but were at laſt reduced, as well as the caſtle of 
Dover, by the valour and activity of prince Edward, 


(1266.) Adam de Gourdon, a courageous baron, main- 
tained himſelf during ſome time in the foreſts of Hamp- 
ſhire, committed depredations in the neighbourhood, and 
obliged the prince to Jead a body of troops into that 
country againſt him. Edward attacked the camp of the 
rebels; and being tranſported by the ardour of battle, 
leaped over the trench with a few followers, and en- 
countered Gourdon in fingle combat. The victory was 
long diſputed between theſe valiant combatants ; but 
ended at Jaſt in the prince's favour, who wounded his 
antagoniſt, threw him from his horſe, and took him pri- 
ſoner, He not only gave him his life ; but introduced 
him that very night to the queen at Guildford, procured 
him his pardon, reſtored him to his eſtate, received him 
into favour, and was ever after faithfully ſerved by him. 
A total victory of the ſovereign over ſo extenſive a 
rebellion commonly produces a revolution of govern- 
ment, and ſtrengthens, as well as enlarges for ſome 
time the prerogatives of the crown : Yet no ſacrifices of 
national liberty were made on this occaſion ; the Great 
Charter remained ſtill inviolate; and the king, ſenſible 
that his own barons, by whoſe aſtiitance alone he had 
prevailed, were no leis jealous of their independence than 
the other party, ſeems thenceforth to have more carefully 
abſtained from all thole exertions of power which had 
afforded ſo plaufible a pretence io the rebels. The cle- 
mency of this victory is alſo remarkable: No blood was 
ſhed on the ſcaffold; No attainders, except of the 
Mountfort family, were carried into executien: And 
though a parliament aſſembled at Wincheſter atiainted 
all thoſe who had borne arms againſt the king, easy 
compobiions were made with them tor their lands e 
che 
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the higheſt ſum levied on the moſt obnoxious offenders 
exceeded not five years rent of their eſtate. Even the 
earl of Derby, who again rebelled, after having been par- 


doned and reſtored to his fortune, was obliged to pay 


only ſeven years rent, and was a ſecond time reſtored. 
The mild diſpoſition of the king, and the prudence of 
the prince, tempered the inſolence of victory, and gra- 
dually reſtored order to the ſeveral members of the ſtate, 
disjointed by ſo long a continuance of civil wars and 
commotions. 

The city of London, which had carried fartheſt the 
rage and animoſity againſt the king, and which ſeemed 
determined to ſtand upon its defence after almolt all the 
kingdom had ſubmitted, was, after ſome interval, re- 
ſtored to moſt of 1ts liberties and privileges; and Fitz- 


Richard the mayor, who had been guilty of ſo much 


illegal violence, was only puniſhed by fine and impriſon- 
ment. The countels of Leiceſter, the king's ſiſter, who 


had bcen extremely forward in all attacks on the royal 


family, was diſmiſſed the kingdom, with her two ſons, 
Simon and Guy, who proved very ungratetul for this 


lenity. Five years afterwards, they aſſaſſinated, at 
Viterbo in Italy, their coutin Henry d' Allmaine, who at 
that very time was endeavouring to make their peace 


with the king; and by taking lanttuary in the church of 
the Franciſcans, they eſcaped the puniſhment due to fo 
reat an enormity. | 2d 
(1267.) The merits of the earl of Gloceſter, after he 


returned to his allegiance, had been io great in reſtoring 


the prince to his liberty, and aſſiſting him in his victories 
againſt the rebellious barons, that it was almoſt im- 
poſſible to content him in his demands; and his youth 
and temerity, as well as his great power, tempted him, 
on ſome new diſguſt, to raiſe again the flames of re- 
bellion in the kingdom. The mutinous populace of 
London at his inſtigation teak to aims; and the prince 
was vbliged to levy an army of zo, ooo men, in order to 


ſuppreſs them. Even this ſecond rebellion did not pro- 


Foke the king to any act of cruelty; and the eari of 
loceſter himſelf eſcaped with total impunity, He was 
| | only 
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only obliged to enter into a bond of 20, ooo marks that 
he ſhould never again be guilty of rebellion: A ſtrange 
method of entorcing the laws, and a proof of the dan- 
gerous independence of the barons in thoſe ages! Theſe 
potent nobles were, from the danger of the precedent, 
averſe to the execution of the laws of forfeiture and fe- 
lony againſt any of their fellows; though they could 
not, with a good grace, refuſe to concur in obliging 
them to fulfil ny voluntary contract and engagement 
into which they had entered. | 

(1270.) The prince finding the ſtate of the kingdom 
tolerably compoled, was ſeduced, by his avidity for glo- 
ry, and by the prejudices of the age, as well as by the 
earneſt ſolicitations of the king of France, to undertake 
an.expedition againſt the infidels in the Holy Land; and 
he ae ace, previouſly to ſettle the ſtate in ſuch a man- 
ner as to dread no bad effects from his abſence. As the 
formidable power and turbulent diſpoſition of the earl of 
Gloceſter gave him apprehenſions, he inſiſted on carrying 
him along with him, in conſequence of a yow which 
that nobleman had made to undertake the fame voyage : 
In the mean time, he obliged him to reſign ſome of his 
caſtles, and to enter into a new bond not to diſturb the 
peace of the kingdom. He failed from England with 
an army; and arrived in Lewis's camp before Tunis 
in Africa, where he found that monarch already dead, 
from the in*emperance of the climate and the fatigues of 
his enterprite. The great, if not only weakneſs of this 
prince in his government, was the imprudent paſſion fer 
cruſades ; but it was his zeal chiefly that precured him 
from the clergy the title of St. Lewis, by which he is 
known in the French hiſtcry; and if tha? appellation 
had not been fo extremely proſtituted as to become ra- 
ther a term of reproach, he ſeems, by his uniform pro- 
bity and goodneſs, as well 2s his piety, to have fully 
merited the title. He was Tucceeded by his ſen Philip, 
dencminated the Hardy; a princ>of ſome merit, though 
much infericr to that of his father. 

(1271.) Prince Edward, not diſcouraged by this 
event, ccntinued his voyage to the Hely Land, where 
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he ſignalized himſelf by acts of valour; revived the 
glory of the Engliſh name in thoſe parts; and firuck 
ſuch terror into the Saracens, that they employed an aſ- 
ſaſſin to murder him, who wounded him in the arm, but 
periſhed in the attempt. Meanwhile, his abſence from 
England was attended with many of thole pernicious 
conlequences which had been dreaded from it. The 
laws were not executed: The barons oppreſſed the com- 
mon people with impunity : They gave ſhelter on their 
eſtates to bands of robbers, hom they employed in 
committing ravages on the eſtates of their enemies: The 
populace of London returned to their uſual Jicentiouſ- 
neſs: And the old king, unequal to the burden of pub- 
lic affairs, called aloud for his gallant fon to return, 
and to aſſiſt him in ſwaying that ſceptre which was ready 
to drop from his teeble and irreſolute hands. At lait, 
overcome by the cares of government and the infirmities 
of age, he viſibly declined, and he expired at St. Ed- 
mond ſbur/ (1272, 16th Nov.), in the 64th year of his 
age, and 56th of his reign ; the longeſt reign that is ta 
be met with in the Engliſh annals. His brother, the 
king of the Romans (tor he never attained the title of 
emperor), died about ſcven months before him. 

The moſt obvious circumſtance of Henry's character 
is, his incapacity for government, which rendered him 
as much a priſoner in the hands of his own miniſters 
and favourites, and as little at his own diſpoſal, as when 
detained a captive in the hands of his enemies. From 
this ſource, rather than from inſincerity or treachery, 
aroſe his negligence in ob.erving his promiſes ; and ke 
was too catily induced, for the ſake of preſent conve- 
nicice, to ſacrifice the laſting advantages ariling from 
the truit and confidence of his people. Hence ton were 
derived his protuhon to favourites, his attachment ta 

rangers, the variabicnels of his conduct, his haſty re- 
fentuents, nd his fuliden Torgivenels and return of af- 


fen. Tried t reducing the dangerous power of his 


Folie ing them to oblerve the laws toward 
EE: in „ and fettng them the ſalutary example in 
Ez ci croment; be was ſeduced to imitate their 
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condect, and to make his arbitrary will, or rather that 
of his miniſters, the rule of his actions. Inſtead of ac- 
commodating himſelf, by a ſtrict frugality, to the 
embarraffed fituation in which his revenue had been 
Jeſt, by the military expeditions of his uncle, the diſ- 
trations of his father, and the uſurpaticns of the 
darons; he was tempted to levy money by irregular 
exactions, which, without enriching himſelf, impove- 
riſhed, at leaft diſguſted, his people. Of all men, na- 
ture ſeemed leaſt to have fitted him for being a tyrant 
yet are there inſtances of opprefſion in his reign which, 
though derived from the preceden's left him by his pre- 
deceſſors, had been carefully guarded againſt by the Great 
Charter, and are inconſiſtent with all rules of good go- 
verament. And on the whole we may ſay, that greater 
abilities with his good diſpoſitions, would have prevent- 
ed him from falling into his faults; or, with worſe 
difpolitions, would have enabled him to maintain and de- 
fend them. | 
This prince was noted for his piety and devotion, and 
ais regular attendance on public worſhip; and a ſaying 
ot his on that head is much celebrated by ancient writ- 
ers. He was engaged in a diſpute with Lewis IX. of 
France, concerning the preference between ſermons and 
maſſes : He maintained the ſuperiority of the latter, and 
affirmed that he would rather have one hour's converſa- 
tion with a friend, than hear twenty the moſt elaborate 
diſcourſes pronounced in his praiſe, | 
Henry left two ſons, Edward his ſucceſſor, and Ed- 
mond ear] of Lancaſter; and two daughters, Margaret 
queen of Scotland, and Beatrix dutcheſs of Britanny. 
He had five other children, who died in their infancy. - 
The following are the moſt remarkable laws enacted 
during this reign. There had been great diſputes be- 
tween the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts concerning baſ- 
tardy. The common law had deemed all thoſe to be baſ- 
terds who were born before wedlock : By the canon 
Jaw they were legitimate: And when any diſpute of in- 
heritance aroſe, it had formerly been uſual for the civil 
FF 2 courts 
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courts to iſſue writs to the ſpiritual, directing them ts 
inquire into the legitimacy of the perſon. The biſhop 
always returned an anſwer agreeable to the canon law, 
though contrary to the municipal law of the kingdom. 
For this reaſon the civil courts had changed the terms of 
their writ; and inſtead of requiring the ſpiritual courts to 
make inquiſition concerning the legitimacy of the perſon, 
they only propoſed the ſimple queſtion of fact, whether he 
were born before or after wedjock ? The prelates com- 

lained of this practice to the parliament aſſembled at 

lerton in the twentieth of this king, and deſired that 
the municipal law might be rendered conformable to the 
canon ; But received from all the nobility the memorable 
reply, Nolumus leges Angliæ mutare, We will not change 
the laws of England. 

After the civil wars, the parliament ſummoned at 
Marlebridge gave their approbation to moſt of the or- 
dinances which had been eſtabliſhed by the reforming 
barons, and which, though advantageous to the ſecurity 
of the people, had not received the ſanction of a legal 
authority, Among other laws it was there enacted, 
that all appeals from the courts of inferior lords ſhould 
be carried directly to the king's courts, without paſſing 
through the courts of the lords immediately ſuperior. 
It was ordained that money ſhould bear no intereſt 
during the minority of the debtor. This law was 
reaſonable, as the eſtates of minors were always in the 
hands of their lords, and the debtors could not pay 
intereſt where they had no revenue. The charter of 
king John had granted this indulgence : It was omitted 
in that of Henry III. for what reaſon is not known; 
but it was renewed by the ſtatute of Marlebridge. 
Moſt of the other articles of this ſtatute are calculated 
to reſtrain the oppreſſion of ſheriffs, and the violence 
and iniquities committed in diſtraining cattle and other 
goods. Cattle and the inſtruments of huſbandry formed 
at that time the chief riches of the people. 

In the 35th year of this king an aflize was fixed of 


bread, the price of which was ſettled, according to the 
different 
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different prices of corn, from one ſhilling a quarter to 
feyen ſhillings and ſix pence, money of that age. Theſe 
great variations are alone a proof of bad tillage * : 
Yet did the prices often riſe much higher than any taken 
notice of by the ſtatute. The Chronicle of Dunſtable 
tells us, that in this reign wheat was once ſold for a 
mark, nay, for a pound a quarter; that is, three 
pounds of our preſent mi ney. The ſame law affords 
us a proof of the little communication between the parts 
of the kingdom, from the very different prices which 
the fame commodity bore at the ſame time. A 
brewer, ſays the ſtatute, may fell two gallons of ale 
for a penny in cities, and three or four gallons for the 
ſame price in the country. At preſent ſuch commodi- 
ties, by the great coniumption of the people, and the 
great ſtocks of the biewers, are rather cheapeſt in 
cities. The Chronicle above mentioned otferves, that 
wheat one year was ſold in many places for eight 
ſhillings a quarter, but never role in Dunitable above a 
CYOWn . | = 
Though commerce was ſtill very low, it feems rather 
to have increaſed fince the Conqueſt ; 2t leaſt if we may 
judge of the increaſe of mcney by the price of corn. 
The medium between the higheſt and loweſt prices of 
wheat aſſigned by the ſtatute is four ſhillings and three- 
pence a quarter, that is, twelve ſhillings and nine- pence 
of our preſent money. his is near halt of the mid- 
dling price in our time. Yet the middling price of 
cattle, fo late as the reign of king Richard, we find 
to be above eight, n-car ten times lower than the preſent. 
Is not this the true inference, from comparing theſe 
facts, that, in all uncivilzed nations, cattle, which 
propagate of themſelves, bear always a lower price than 


* We learn from Cicero's Orations againſt Verres, that 
the price of corn in Sicily was, during the pra:torihip of 
Sacerdos, five Denaru a Modus; during that of Verres, 
which immediately ſuccee ded, only two Sciterces ; That is, 
ten times lower; a preſumption, or rather a proof, of the 
very bad ſtate of tillage in ancicut times. 


8 corn, 


| 
| 
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corn, which requires more art and ſtock to render it 
plentiful than thoſe nations are poſſeſſed of? It is to 
be remarked, that Henry's aſſize of corn was copied 
from a preceding aſſize eſtabliſhed by king John; con- 
ſequently, the prices which we have here compared of 
ll corn . may be looked on as contemporary; and 
| they were drawn, not from one particular year, but 
| from an eſtimation of the middling prices for a ſeries of 
| years. It is true, the prices, aſſigned by the aſſize of 
| Richard, were meant as a ſtandard for the accompts of 
| ſheriffs and eſcheators ; and as conſiderable profits were 
| allowed to theſe minitters, we may contin ſuppoſe, 
| that the common value of cattle was ſomewhat higher : 
| Yet ſtill, fo great a difference between the prices of 
corn and cattle as that of four to one, compared to the 
[ preſent rates, affords important reflections concerning 
| the very different ſtate of induſtry and tillage in the two 
| periods. 

| Intereſt had in that age mounted to an encormor? 
height, as might be expected from the barbariſm of the 


I 


l 
1 times and men's ignorance of commerce. Inſtances 
| occur of fifty per cent. payed for money. There is an 
edit of Philip Augutius near this period, limiting the 
Jews in France to 48 per cent. Such profits tempted 
the Jews to remain in the kingdom, notwithſtanding 
the grievous oppreſſions to which, from the prevalent 
bigotry and rapine of the age, they were continua:ly 
expoſed. It is eaſy to imagine how precarious their 
Rate muſt have been under an indigent prince, ſomewhat 
reſtraincd in his tyranny over his native ſubiects, but 
who poſſeſied an unlimited authority over the Jews, the 
ſole proprietors of money in the kingdom, and hated, 3 
on account of their riches, their religion, and their 
ucry: Yet will cur ideas ſcarcely come up to the ex- 5 
tortions which, in fact, we find to have been practiſed 
upon them. In the vear 1247, 20,000 marks were 
exacted mom them: Two venrs after, money was agam 
excoried; and one Jew alone, Aaron of York, was 
Obliged to pay above 400 marks: In 1259, Henry 
renewed his oppreſſions; and the fame Aaron was con- 

| | demned 
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demned to pay him 30,000 marks upon an accuſation 
of forgery: The high penalty impoſed upon him, and 
which, it ſeems, he was thought able to pay, 1s rather 
a preſumption of his innocence than of his guilt. In 
1255, the king demanded $000 marks from the Jews, 
and threatened to hang them if they refuſed compliance, 
They now loſt all patience, and deſired leave to re- 
tir2 with the'r effects out of the kingdom. But the 
king replied : ©* How can I remedy the oppreſſions you 
«© complain of? I am myſelf a beggar. I am ſpoiled, 
« I am ftripped of all my revenues: I owe above 
© 200,000 marks; and if I had ſaid 300,000, I ſhouid 
© not exceed the truth: I am obliged to pay my ſon 
« prince Edward 15, oo marks a year: I have not a 
« farthing; and I muſt have money, from any hand, 
ce from any quarter, or by any means. He then 
delivered over the Jews to the ear] of Cornwal, that 
thoſe whom the one brother had ſtayed, the other might 
embowel, to make uſe of the words of the hiſtorian. 
King Jchn, his father, cnce demanded 10,000 marks 
from a Jew of Briſtol ; and on his retuſal, ordered one 


of his tecth to be draven every day til} he ſhould comply. 


The Jew loſt ſeven tecth; and then paid the ſum re- 
quired of him. One talliage laid upon the Jews in 1243 
amounted to 60,000 marks; à ſum equal to the whole 
yeariy revenve of the crown. 

To give a better pretence for extortions, the impro- 
bable and abſurd acculation, which has been at different 
times advanced againſt that nation, was revived in 
England, that they had crucifed a child in deriſion of 
the ſufferings of Chriſt. Fighteen of them were hanged 
at once for this crime: Though it is nowiſe credible, 
that even the antipathy born them by the Chriitians, 
and the oppreſſions under which they laboured, would 
ever have puſhed them to be guilty cf that dangerous 
enormi'y, But it is na ural to imagine, that a race, 
expoled to ſuch inſults and indignities, both from K ng 
2nd people, and who had fo vpecrtain zn enjoyment of 
their riches, would carry u. ury to the ulmolt extremiiy, 
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and by their great profits make themſelves ſome com- 
penſation for their continual perils. | 

Though theie acts of violence againſt the Jews pro- 
ceeded much from bigotry, they were ſtill more derived 
from avidity and rapine. So far from defiring in that 
age to convert them, it was enacted by law in France, 
that, if any Jew embraced Chriſtianity, he forfeited all 
his goods, without exception, to the king or his ſupericr 
lord. Theſe plunderers were careful, leſt the profits 
accruing from their dominion over that unhappy race 
ſhould be diminiſhed by their converſion. 

Commerce mult be in a. wretched condition, where 
Intereſt was ſo high, and where the ſole proprietors of 
money employed it in uſury only, and were expoſed o 
ſuch extortion and injuſtice. But the bad police of the 
country was another obſtacle to improvements; and 
rendered all communication dangerous, and all property 
precarious. The Chronicle of Dunitable ſays, that 
men were never ſecure in their houſes, and that whole 
villages were often plundered by bands of robbers, 
though no civil wars at that time prevailed in, the king- 
dom. In 1249, ſome years betore the inſurrection of 
the barons, two merchants of Brabant came to the king 
at Winchelter, and told him, that they had been ſpoiled 
of all their goods by certain robbers, whom they knew, 
becauſe they ſaw their faces every day in his court; 
that like practices prevailed ail over England, and tra- 
vellers were continually expoicd to the danger of being 
robbed, bound, woundei, and murdered ; that thele 
crimes eſcaped with impunity, becaule the miniſters of 
juftice themſelves were in 4 confederacy with the rob- 
bers ; and that thev, for their part, inſtzad of bringing 
matters to a frunic!s trial by Iaw, were willing, thougn 
merchants, to decide their cauſe with the robbers by 
arms and a duel. The King, provcked at theſe abuſes, 
ordered a jury to be incloted, and io try the robbers ; 
The jury, though countiting of twelve men of property 
in Hampthire, were foun't to he alls in a confederacy 
with the felons, and ecquiiteu tem. Henry, in a 
oe Wn . 6 ru ge, 
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rage, committed the jury to priſon, threatened them 
with ſevere puniſhment, and ordered a new jury to be 


incloſed, who, dreading the fate of their fellows, at 


fait found a verdia againſt the criminals. Niany of 
the king's own houſchold were diſcovered to have parti- 
cipated in the guilt ; and they ſaid, for their excule, 
that they received no wages from him, and were 
obliged to rob for a maintenance. Knights and eſquires, 
ſays the Dictum of Kenilworth, avho were robbers, 
F they hawe uo land, fhall pay the balf of their goods, 
and fiud ſufficient fecurity to keep henceforth the peace 
of the kingdom. Such were the manners of the times ! 
One can the leſs repine, during the prevalence of 
ſuch manners, at the frauds and forgeries of the clergy 5 
as it gives leſs diſturbance to ſociety, to take men's 


money from them with their own conſent, though by 


deceits and lies, than to raviſh it by open force and 
violence. During this reign the papal power was at 
its ſummit, and was even beginning inſenſibly to de- 
cline, by reaſon of the immeaſurable avarice and ex- 
tortions of the court of Rome, which diſguſted the 
clergy 2s well as laity, in every kingdom of Europe. 
England itſelt, though ſunk in the deepeſt abyſs of 
Ignorance and ſuperſtition, had ſeriouſly entertained 
thoughts of making off the papal yoke 3 and the Roman 
pontiff was obliged to think of new expedients for 
rivetting it faſter upon the Chriftian world. For this 
purpole, Gregory IX. publiſhed his Decretals ; which 
are a collection ot forgeries, favourable to the court of 
Rome, and conſiſt of the ſuppoſed decrees of popes in 
the firſt centuries. But thele forgeries are fo groſs, and 
confound ſo papably all language, hiſtory, chronology, 
and antiquities ; matters more ſtubborn than any ſpecu- 
lative truths whatſoever; that even that church, which 
is not ſtartled at the moſt monſtrous contradictions and 
abſurdities, has been obliged to abandon them to the 
critics. But in the dark period of the thirteenth century, 
they paſſed for undiſputed and authentic ; and men, 
entangled in the mazes of this falſe literature, joined to 
the philoſophy, cqualiy falſe, of the times, had — 

where- 
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wherewithal to defend themſelves, but fome ſmall re. 
mains of common ſenſe, which paſſed for profaneneſs 
and impiety, and the indelible regard to -ſelt-interett, 
which, as it was the ſole motive in the prieſts for framing 
theſe impoſtures, ſerved alſo, in ſome degree, to protect 
the laity againit them. 
Another expedient, deviſed by the church of Rome, 
in this period, for ſecuring her power, was the inſtitu. 
tion * new religious orders, chiefly the Dominicam 
and Franciſcans, who proceeded with all the zeal and 
ſucceſs that attend novelties ; were better qualified to 
gain the populace than the old orders, now become rich 
and indolent ; maintained a perpetual rivaithip with 
each other in promoting their gainful ſuperſtitions ; and 
acquired a great dominion over the minds, and conle- 
quently over the purſes of men, by pretending a deſire 
# of poverty and a contempt for riches, The quarrels 
1 which aroſe between theſe orders, lying ſtill under the 
1 control of the ſovereign pontiff, never diſturbed the 
peace of the church, and ſer ved only as a ſpur to their 
induſtry in promoting the common cauſe; and though 
the Dominicans loſt ſome popularity by their denial of 
the immaculate conception, a point in which they un- 
warily engaged too far to be able to recede with honour, 
they counterbalanced this diſadvantage hy acquiring 
more ſolid eſtabliſhments, by gaining the confidence ot 
kings and princes, and by exercilting the juriſdiction 
aſſigned them, of ultimate judges and puniſhers of 
hereſy. Thus, the ſeveral orders of monks became a 
kind of regular troops or garriſons of the Romiſh 
church; and though the temporal intereſts of ſociety, 
ſtill more the cauſe of true piety, were hurt, by their 
various devices to captivate the populace, they proved 
the chief ſupports of that mighty fabric of ſuperitition, 
and, till the revival of true learning, ſecured it from 
any dangerous invaſion. 

The trial by ordeal was aboliſhed in this reign by 
order of council: A. faint mark of improvement in the 
age. 
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Henry granted a charter to the town of Newcaſtle, in 
which he gave the inhabitants a licenſe to dig coal. 
This is the firſt mention of coal in England. | 

We learn from Madox, that this King gave at one 
time 100 ſhillings to maſter Henry, his poet: Alſo the 
fame year he orders this poet ten pounds. 1 

It appears from Selden, that in the 47th of this reign, 
a hundred and fifty temporal, and fifty ſpiritual barons 
were ſummoned to perform the ſervice due by their te- 
nires, In the 35th of the ſubſequent reign, eighty- 
nx temporal barons, twenty biſhops, and forty-eight 
zhbots, were ſummoned to a parliament convened at 
Carlifle. 


iE 


TO THE 


SECOND VOLUME. 


NorTE [A], P. 29. 


HENRY, by the feudal cuſtoms, was entitled to levy 

a tax for the marrying of his eideſt daughter, and he 
exacted three ſhillings a hyde on all England. H. Hunt. 
p. 379. Some hiftorians (Brady, p. 270. and Tyrrel, 
vol. ii. p. 182.) heedleſsly make this ſum amount to 
above $00,000 pounds of our preſent money: But it 
could not exceed 135,000. Five hydes, fometimes leſs, 
made a knight's fee, of which there were about 60,000 


in England, conſequently near 300,000 hydes ; and at 


the rate of three ſhillings a hyde, the tum would amount 
to 45,000 pounds, or 135,000 of our preſent money. 
See Rudborne, p. 257. In the Saxon times, there were 
only computed 243,600 hydes in England. 


NOTE [BI, p. 33. 


THE legates @ latere, os they were called, were à 
kind of delegates, who poſſeſſed the full power of the 
pope in all the provinces committed to their charge, and 
were very buſy in extending as well as exercifing it. 
They nominated to all vacant benefices, afſembled ſy- 
nods, and were anxious to maintain eccleſiaſtical privi- 
legee, which never could be fully protected without en- 
croachments on the civil power. If there were the leaſt 
concurrence or oppoſition, it was always ſuppoſed that 
the c'vil power was to give way: Every deed, which 
had the leaſt pretence of holding of any thing ſp'ritual, 
as marriages, teſtaments, promifiory ont hay. were brought 
into the ſpiritual court, and conld not be canvaſied be- 
fore a civ.] magiſtraie. Theſe were the eſtabliſhed m"_ 
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of the church; and where a legate was ſent immediately 
from Rome, he was ſure to maintain the papal claims 
with the utmoſt rigour: But it was an advantage to the 
king to have the archbiſhop of Canterbury appointed 
legate, becauſe the connexions of that prejate with the 
kingdom tended to moderate his meaſures. | 


NoTE [C], p. 50. 


WERE this account to be depended on, London muſt 
at that time have contained near 400,000 inhabitants, 
which 1s above double the number it contained at the 
death of queen Elizabeth. But theſe looſe calculations, 
or rather gueſſes, deſerve very little credit. Peter of 
Blois, a contemporary writer, and a man of ſenſe, ſays 
there were then only forty thouſand inhabitants in Lon- 
don, which is much more likely. What Fitz-Stephen 
ſays of the prodigious riches, ſplendour, and commerce 
of London, proves only the great poverty of the other 
towns of the kingdom, and indeed of all the northern 
parts of Europe. 


NoTr [DJ], p. 6r. 


WILLIAM of Newbridge (who 1s copied by later 
hiſtorians) aſſerts, that Geoffrey had ſome title to the 
counties of Maine and Anjou. He pretends that count 
Geoffrey, his father, had left him theſe dominions by a 
fecret will, and had ordered that his body ſhould not be 
buried, till Henry ſhould ſwear to the obſervance of it, 
which he, ignorant of the contents, was indnced to do. 
But beſides that this ſtory is not very likely in itſelf, and 
ſavours of monkiſh ſiction, it is found in no other an- 
cient writer, and is contradicted by ſome of them, par- 
ticularly the monk of NMzrmoutier, who had better op- 
portunities than Newbridge of knowing the truth. 


NoTE [E], p. 63. 

THE ſum ſcarcely appears credible; as it would 
amount to much above half the rent of the whole land. 
Gervaſe is indeed a contemporary author; but church- 
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men are often guilty of ſtrange miſtakes of that nature, 
and are commonly but little acquainted with the public 
revenues. This ſum would make 540,000 pounds of 
our preſent money. The Norman Chronicle ſays, that 
Henry raiſed only 60 Angevin ſhillings on each knight's 
fee in his foreign dominions: This is only a fourth of 
the ſum which Gervaſe ſays le levied on England: An 
inequality nowiſe probable. A nation may by degrees 
be brought to bear a tax of 15 ſhillings in the pound, 
but a ſudden and precarious tax can never be impoſed 
to that amount, without a very viſible neceſlity, eſpe- 
cially in an age ſo little accuſtomed to taxes. In the 
fucceeding reign the rent of a knight's fee was com- 
puted at four pounds a year. There were 60,000 knights 
fees in England. | 


NorE FF], P» 66, 


THIS conduct appears violent and arbitrary; but 
was ſuitable to the ſtrain of adminiſtration in thoſe days. 
His father, Geoffrey, though repreſented as a mild 
prince, ſet him an example of much greater violence, 
When Geoffrey was maſter of Normandy, the chapter 
of Seez preſumed, without his conſent, to proceed to the 
election of a biſhop ; upon which he ordered all of them, 
with the biſhop ele&, to be caſtrated, and made all their 
teſticles be brought him in a platter. In the war of 


Toulouſe, Henry laid a heavy and an arbitrary tax on 
* all the churches within his dommions, 


NorE GJ, p. 78. | 


I FOLLOW here the narrative of Fitz-Stephens, who 
was ſecretary to Becket ;- though, no doubt, he may be 
fuſpeRed of partiality towards his patron. Lord Lyt- 
telton chuſes to follow the authority of a manuſcript 
letter, or rather manifeſto, cf Folliot biſhop of London, 
which is addreſſed to Becket himſelf, at the time when 
the biſhop appealed to the pope from the excommuni- 
cation pronounced againſt him by his primate. My 
reaſons, why I give the preference to Fitz-Stephens, are, 


(1.) If 
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(1.) If the friendſhip of Fitz-Stephens might render 
him partial to Becket, even after the death of that pre- 
late, the declared enmity of the biſhop muſt, during his 
lifetime, have rendered him more partial on the other 
ſide, (2.) The biſhop was moved by intereſt, as well 
as enmity, to calumniate Becket. He had himſelf to 
defend againſt the ſentence of excommunication, dread- 
ful to all, eſpecially to a prelate: And no more effectual 
means than to throw all the blame on his adverſary. 
(3-) He has actually been guilty of palpable calumnies in 
that letter. Among theſe, I reckon the following: He 
affirms that, when Becket ſubſcribed the Conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, he ſaid plainly to all the biſhops of Eng- 
land, It is my maſter's pleaſure, that I ſhould forſavear 


myſelf, and at preſent I ſubmit to it, and do reſolve to 


#ncur a perjury, and repent afterwards as I may. How- 
ever barbarous the times, and however negligent zealous 
churchinen were then of morality, theſe are not words 
which a primate of great ſenſe, and of much ſeeming 
ſanctity, would employ in an aſſembly of his ſuffragans: 
He might act upon theſe principles, but never ſure] 

would publicly allow them. Folliot alſo ſays, that all 
the biſhops were reſolved obftinately to oppoſe the Con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon, but the primate himſelf betrayed 
them from timidity, and led the way to their ſubſcrib- 
ing. This is contrary to the teſtimony of all the hiſto. 


rians, and directly contrary to Becket's character, who 


ſurely was not deſtitute either of courage or of zeal for 
eccleſiaſtical immunities. (4.) The violence and in- 
juſtice of Henry, aſcribed to him by Fitz-Stephens, is of 
a piece with the reſt of the proſecution. Nothing could 


be more iniquitous, than, after two years filence, to 


make a ſudden and unprepared demand upon Becket to 
the amount of 44,000 marks (equal to a ſum of near a 


million in our time), and not allow him the leaſt interval 


to bring in his accounts. If the king was ſo paipably 
oppreſſive in one article, he may be preſumed to be 
equally ſo in the reſt, (5.) Though Folliot's letter, or 
rather manifeſto, be addreſſed to Becket himſelf, it does 


not acquire more authority on that account, We know 
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not what anſwer. was made by Becket: The collection 
of letters cannot be ſuppoſed quite complete. But that 
the collection was not nrade by one (whoever he were) 
very partial to that primate, appears from the tenor of 
them, where there are many paſlages very little favour- 
able to him: Inſomuch that the editor of them at Bruſ- 
ſels, a Jeſuit, thought proper to publiſh them with great 
omiſſions, particularly of this letter of Folliot's. Per- 
haps Becket made no anſwer at all, as not deigning to 
write to an excommunicated perſon, whoſe very com- 
merce would contaminate him; and the biſhop, truſting 
to this arrogance of his primate, might calumniate him 
the more freely. (6.) Though the ſentence pronounced 
on Becket by the great council implies that he had re- 
fuſed to make any anſwer to the king's court, this does 
not fortify the narrative of Folliot: For if his excuſe 
was rejected as falſe and frivolous, it would be treated 
as no anſwer. Becket ſubmittea ſo far to the ſentence 
of confiſcation of goods and chattels, that he gave ſure- 
ty, which is a proof that he meant not at that time to 
queſtion the authority of the king's courts. (7.) It 
may be worth obſerving, that both the author of Hiſto- 
ria Quadrapartita, and Gervaſe, contemporary writers, 
agree with Fitz-Stephens; and the latter is not uſually 
very partial to Becket, All the ancient hiſtorians give 
the ſame account. 


Nome [H], p. 172. 


MA DOK, in his Baronia Anglica, cap. 14. tells us, 
that in the 3oth of Henry II. thirty-three cows and two 
bulls coſt but eight pounds ſeven ſhillings, money of 
that age; 500 ſheep, twenty-two pounds ten ſhillings, 
or about tenpence three farthings per ſheep ; ſixty- ſix 
oxen, eighteen pounds three ſhillings ; fifteen breeding 


twenty-two hogs, one pound two ſhillings. Commodi- 
ties ſeem then to have been about ten times cheaper 
than at preſent ; all except the ſheep, probably on ac- 
evunt of the value of the fleece, The lame author, » 

18 


mares, two pounds twelve ſhillings and fix-pence; and 
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his Formulare Anglicanum, p. 17. fays, That in the 

roth year of Richard I. mention is made of ten per cent. 

paid for money: But the Jews frequently exacted much 

higher intereſt. | „ 
NoTE [1], P» 243» 


SOMETIMES the hiſtorians mention the people, po- 


pulus, as a part of the parliament; but they always 


mean the Jaity, in oppoſition to the clergy. Sometimes 
the word communitas is found ; but it always means 
communitas baronagii. Theſe points are clearly proved 
by Dr. Brady. There is alſo mention ſometimes made 
of a crowd or multitude that thronged into the great 
council on particular intereſting occaſions ; but as depu- 
ties from boroughs are never once ſpoke of, the proof, 
that they had not then any exiſtence, becomes the more 
certain and undeniable. Theſe never could make a 
crowd, as they muſt have had a regular place aſſigned 
them, if they had made a regular part of the legiſlative 
body. There were only 130 boroughs who received 
writs of ſummons from Edward I. It is expreſsly ſaid 
in Geſta Reg. Steph. p. 932. that it was uſual for the 
populace, vulgus, to crowd into the great councils 
where they wee plainly mere ſpectators, and could only 
gratify their curioſity. 


| NorE [K], p. 245. 
NONE of the feudal governments in Europe had ſuch 


inſtitutions as the county-courts, which the great antho. 
rity of the Conqueror ſtill retained from the Saxon cute 
toms. All the treeholders of the county, even the great- 
eſt barons, were obliged to attend the ſheriffs in thete 
courts, and to aſſiſt them in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
Ey theſe means they received frequent and ſenhbie ad- 
monitions of their dependance on the King or ſupieine 
magiſtrate: They formed a kind of community wirh 
their fejilow- barons and freeholders: They were often 
dawn from their individual and independent ſtate, pe- 
culiar to rhe feudal ſyſtem; and were made members of 
a political body; And, perhaps, this inititutlon of 
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county-courts in England has had greater effects on the 
government than has yet been diſtinctly pointed out by 
hiſtorians, or traced by antiquaries. The harons were 
never able to free themſelves from this attendance on the 


ſheriffs and itinerant juſtices till the reign of Henry III. 


NoTE [L], p-. 255. 

WE fhall gratify the reader's curigſity by ſubjoining a 
few more inſtances from Madox. Hugh Oiſel was to 
give the king two robes of a good green colour, to have 
the king's letters patent to the merchants of Flanders, 
with a requeſt to render him 1000 marks, which he loſt in 
Flanders. The abbot of Hyde paid thirty marks, to have the 
king's letters of requeſt to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to remove certain monks that were againſt the abbot. 
Roger de Trihanton paid twenty marks and a palfrey, 
to have the king's requeſt to Richard de Umfreville to 
give him his filter to wife, and to the ſiſter that ſhe would 
accept of him for a huſband. William de Chevering- 
worth paid five marks, to have the king's letter to the 
abbot of Periore, to let him enjoy peaceably his tithes 
as formerly. Matthew de Hereford, clerk, paid ten 
marks for a letter of requeſt to the biſhop of Landaff, to 
let him enjoy peaceably his church of Schentrith. An— 
drew Neulun gave three Flemiſh caps tur the king's re- 
queſt to the prior of Chikeſand, for performance of an 
agreement made between them. Henry de Fontibus 
gave a Lombardy horſ? of value to have the King's re- 
queſt to Henry Fitz- Harvey, that he would give him his 
daughter to wife. Roger, ſon of Nicholas, promiſed all 
the lampreys he could get, to have the king's requeſt to 


carl William Marthal, that he would grant him the ma— 


nor of Lungeford at Firm. The burgefles of Gloceſter 
promiled 309 lampreys, that they might not be diſtrain— 
ed to find the priſoners of Poitou with neceſſaries, un- 
lets they pleaſed. Jordan, fon of Reginald, paid twenty 
marks to have the king's requeſt to William Paniel, 
that he would grant him the land of Mili Nierenu:t, and 
the cuſto!l7 of his heirs; and if Jordan chtained the 
lame, be Was 1G pay the twenty marks, otherwite not. 


7 v4; Gut END OF VOL, 11. 
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